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The Book 


The Commissions in the British administration have been known as 
Royal Commissions and had their origin in the functioning of the King 
during the beginning of the second millennium that we have just left 
behind. 

The thirties of the nineteenth century were crucial for the 
development of the Commission and Committee system in Britain. 
The institution of Royal Commission was given a new boost by the 
Whig Party in the early thirties that led to the appointment of many 
Royal Commissions in India by the time the nineteenth century was to 
come to an end. It is very significant, therefore, that included in these 
volumes are the Commissions and Committees starting with the 
thirties of the nineteenth century. 

To create some confidence among the Indian people for the British 
Government after the jolt of the rebellion of 1857 it concentrated on the 
spheres of health and education. The reports of panels on Cholera (1885) 
and Leprosy (1890-91) are significant in the field of health 
administration. In the educational realm the reports of Indian Education 
Commission (1882) and the Mohummadan Educational Endowments 
Committee (1885) are noteworthy. The jail and police administrations 
continued to engage the attention of the Government and the reports on 
these subjects (1888 and 1890) should be studied with care and full 
attention. In other fields of administration, the reports of the Public 
Service Commission (1886-87) and the Committee on Public Works 
Accounts (1888) are quite important. 

Narcotics and drugs have always been matters of concern for Indian 
administrators. The reports of Indian Hemp Drugs Commission (1893- 
94) and Royal Commission on Opium (1893), included in this volume, 
are quite important for researchers in our contemporary times. 

The material provided about the Commissions and Committees is 
quite useful and even comprehensive. It provides the names of the 
Chairmen/Presidents and the Members of a particular Commission or 
Committee, the necessary details of its Appointment, the Terms of 
Reference, the list of contents (chapters, sections, etc.) and, at the end, 
the all important Recommendations. 

It is hoped that contemporary researchers would make a positive 
use of these reports and benefit from their findings, keeping in view, all 
the time, the colonial biases that might be a significant feature of these 
reports. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Independent India has had numerous problems in the process of 
self-governance. All systems of governance had to be organised 
on set principles and considerations of national interest. It was 
the job of the leaders of the government as well as the opposition 
following independence in 1947, and particularly after the 
enforcement of the Constitution of the Republic of India, to evolve 
a system of credible probe and enquiry into various sectors of 
the polity. As a consequence, we see a very well organised system 
of Commissions and Committees of Enquiry to go into any serious 
matter of national concern in a thorough manner, before arriving 
at any new legislation or action plan. Before prescribing remedies 
for any situation of ailment, the real nature of the maladies has 
to be known and that has been done in a remarkable manner 
through the functions of the various Commissions and 
Committees that have performed very useful roles in the first 
fifty years of our Constitution at work. 

While the Government and the opposition parties put in their 
efforts in establishing a tradition of enquiries through 
Commissions and Committees set up under the provisions and 
powers of the Parliament and the State Legislative Assemblies 
in independent India, the picture was not the same under a 
British dispensation prior to the country's independence. 

The concept and method of enquiry in British India were not 
bound by the country's own national interests. They had to be 
useful for the overall paradigm of the British Government and 
its interests in India and, perhaps, in its other territories, going 
by the example of the developments in the large and pluralistic 
territory of India. 

It would be interesting to go into a little bit of the background of 
Commissions and Committees under the British administration, 
to throw some light on the system of enquiry in the period covered 
by the volumes of this comprehensive publication. 
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The Commissions in the British administration have been known 
as Royal Commissions and have their origin in the functioning 
of the King during the beginning of the second millennium that 
we have just left behind. The Royal Commissions were 
consequential in the era before the Parliament and the institution 
of the Cabinet of the Government. The affairs of the state were 
enquired into through the Royal Commissions and the Privy 
Council. The system of these agencies had matured by the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the two Houses of the British Parliament 
had evolved a well-defined and regulated system of Parliamentary 
and other Committees. 

The thirties of the nineteenth century were crucial for the 
development of the Commission and Committee system. The 
institution of Royal Commission was given a new boost by the 
Whig Party in the early thirties that led to the appointment of 
many Royal Commissions by the time the nineteenth century 
was to come to an end. It is very significant, therefore, that the 
compilers and the publishers of this important work have chosen 
to start the study of the Commissions and Committees at the 
thirties of the nineteenth century and present in these volumes 
the details of the large number of such bodies during the period 
of the boom. 

A study of the nature and coverage of the Commissions and 
Committees of the boom period would reveal the true motivation 
behind their appointments. They were appointed to know the 
lacunae in the administration of the country by the British, 
particularly after a firm notice had been served on the British 
masters of India by the rebellious Indians in 1857. Only after 
detecting the shortcomings, the loose ends could be tightened, 
be they in the management of prisons, the operation of the penal 
code, sale of and tax on salt, the famines that could be the cause 
of unrest, different areas of the economy, the crucial sector of 
education, the conditions in the matter of narcotics, or even 
tackling health issues like Plague, Kala-Azar or Leprosy where 
success could create favourable public opinion about the alien 
government among the people, at least in the consequential urban 
areas. 
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The functioning of the Commissions and Committees in 
independent India, talked of earlier, is vivid in the memory of 
today's Indians. Their records of evidences and research coverage 
are also widely available in the libraries and other collections 
that have come up in the country after independence. But similar 
records of Commissions and Committees that worked and 
submitted their reports prior to independence are not as easily 
available. But for a few depositories or archives, the reports of 
these bodies are hard to access. Herein lies the value and 
usefulness of the labour of the compilers and the publishers of 
these volumes. 

Even if the detailed reports of these Commissions and 
Committees were available, it would require tremendous effort 
to study them in full. Only very motivated and resourceful 
researchers could perform this enormous task. It has, therefore, 
been rather generously and stoically resolved to give the details 
of appointment and recommendations of these investigating 
bodies in a nutshell. This condensation would, as it were, provide 
the incentive (or disincentive) to go further and study these 
reports in great detail by those researchers whose agenda of 
research so requires. 

The material provided in the description of the investigating 
bodies is more than a bird's eyeview. It provides the names of 
the Chairpersons and the Members of a particular Commission 
or Committee, the necessary details of its appointment, the 
Terms of Reference, the list of contents (chapters, sections, etc), 
and, at the end, the all important Recommendations. 

In an investigating body, the Terms of Reference are very crucial, 
as these have to be according to the motivations or administrative 
requirements of the appointing authority. While a Committee is 
supposed to restrict itself to the Terms of Reference, a 
Commission may, on many occasions, opt to go beyond the Terms 
of Reference and study any issue or development if found useful 
for the enquiry. It would thus be very interesting to study if and 
where the Chairperson and Members of a particular Commission 
chose to go beyond the Terms of Reference. The interest in this 
context attains weight in an effort to find out if at least some of 
the British officials or legal authorities chose to look beyond 
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their noses and study the Indian realities in all their dimensions, 
and possibly kept the Indian people's interests at heart rather 
than merely following the dictates of the government in London 
that had the primary motivation of making the British Raj as 
stable and longer lasting as possible, irrespective of the woes 
and sufferings of the people of the governed land. 

The appointing authorities of the Commissions and Committees 
in British India could be any of the following: (a) the Crown; (b) 
the Secretary of State for India with instructions from the British 
Parliament; (c) the Governor-General in Council and the Viceroy 
of India; and (d) local boards and councils in an advisory role. 
The reports compiled here fall under these categories and they 
have been organised in a chronological order rather than in a 
subject-wise arrangement. 

That the findings and recommendations of a Commission of 
Enquiry are primarily of an advisory nature and it is not 
mandatory for the appointing government to implement the 
recommendations of these bodies has been a constant source of 
disappointment to aggrieved sections that are concerned with 
the issues that lead to or cause the appointment of an 
investigating agency. This issue should be debated thoroughly 
and the need for some mandatory status being given to the 
recommendations of Commissions and Committees has to be 
highlighted forcefully. Legislation to this effect is indeed a 
desirable step, but that does not seem to be very easy to achieve. 

In independent India itself where an open and democratic system 
of governance exists, the voice of the people, particularly the 
exhortations of the Press to the government to implement 
recommendations of its Commissions and Committees from time 
to time, such implementation is found to be often not complied 
with. And, one can imagine, what degree of arbitrariness might 
be associated with picking and choosing of recommendations for 
implementation by an alien government governing India in case 
some of the recommendations of an investigating body were 
unpalatable to the foreign rulers. 

There has been no systematic study of the proportion of 
recommendations of a Commission or Committee that were 
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implemented by the government in different cases. If any such 
study is conducted for a selected group of Commissions and 
Committees, that might be a useful indicator of the gap between 
intentions and actions with regard to the implementation of the 
vital recommendations arrived at by these bodies after years of 
lengthy and costly proceedings. This can only be a pointer for 
the future, as no study of the decisions with regard to 
implementation of recommendations by the government in the 
pre-independence India on these lines is possible at this point of 
time. 

To come to some specifics, some of the reports in these volumes 
are quite relevant even today. Among the health issues, for 
example, the reports presented here include those of the 
Committee on Cholera Enquiry (1885), the Leprosy Commission 
of India (1890-91) headed by none other than the Prince of Wales, 
the Commission on the Nature of Kala-Azar (1898) and the Indian 
Plague Commission (1898). 

Cholera, incidentally, has not been driven out of the country 
given the state of environment for public health that we have 
and recently this disease afflicted the top echelons of our society 
in a prestigious scientific institution of the Capital. Leprosy, after 
years of research and treatment in different parts of India, 
continues even today to be an important subject of study and 
the government and non-governmental organisations including 
foreign agencies are involved in massive work on this front. 
Similarly, Kala-Azar shows its head in parts of India and is taking 
many lives in the countryside and thus worries our health 
administrators and agencies greatly. It was thought over the 
last many years that Plague was a thing of the past, but its 
appearance in Gujarat recently made us sit up and rethink about 
the still lurking menace. 

The reports of the Commissions and Committees at the end of 
the nineteenth century on these subjects would be very helpful 
in a contemporary study of these dreadful diseases afflicting our 
people. Examples of the past would help correct our perspective 
today and need to be studied thoroughly to devise the strategy 
for planning a war against these menaces in today's India. 
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To take another example, reports of three important Committees 
on Indian jails have been included in these volumes: Committee 
on Prison Discipline (1837), the Indian Jail Committee (1864) 
and the Committee on Jail Administration (1888). Also relevant 
here is the Committee on the Police Administration of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh (1890). The issue of jail reforms 
has been actively debated for a decade now and certain measures 
in the jails of Delhi, especially those mooted and implemented 
by an enthusiastic woman officer of the Indian Police Service, 
have been the subject of special interest. Now, these measures 
may be seen in the context of a colonial situation at the end of 
the nineteenth century and some useful lessons would be learnt 
in our process of reforms in at least avoiding those measures of 
the British Government that were only in the nature of 
punishment without any concern for the social and economic 
causes of commitment of crimes and the need to lay emphasis 
on reforms that could make a law abiding citizen out of a criminal 
after he or she leaves the jail. 

Similarly, a lot is being written and spoken about the need for 
overhaul of our Police machinery. With the issues of custodial 
deaths, encounter killings, lack of safeguards in monitoring and 
preventing crime and restoration of people's faith in the Police 
as their saviours and supporters the Committee on Police 
Administration of the British days would be useful in today's 
context, as it would provide an insight into the functioning of 
the Police over the many many decades. And, the pitfalls of the 
colonial days could be avoided after having an account of the 
situation of those days. 

The report of the Famine Commission of 1897 is, likewise, useful 
as a background for formulation of policies to meet the challenge 
of drought in a number of States of India today. 

The report of the Committee on School Textbooks (1877), the 
Education Commission (1882) and the Mohammedan Educational 
Endowments Committee (1885) have immense useful material 
while we are trying to “bring about changes in these fields of 
education and learning today. 
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The findings of the Special Commission on Expenditure of the 
Army (1879), the Finance Committee (1886), the Public Service 
Commission (1886-87), the Indian Currency Committees (1892 
and 1898), the Indian Expenditure Commission (1895) and the 
Labour Enquiry Commission (1895) are obviously very useful in 
the context of our present permanent Commissions concerned 
with these areas of work. 

The onset of the twentieth century made the British Government 
concentrate on infrastructural administration and tightening the 
loose ends in different areas of governance. Thus we see in the 
initial years of the century panels like the Indian Famine 
Commission (1901), Indian Irrigation Commission (1902-03), the 
Railway Commission (1902) and the Railway Police Committee 
(1907), Indian Survey Committee (1904-05), Indian Excise 
Committee (1905), Telegraph Committee (1906-07) and the 
Indian Factory Labour Commission (1906). A very important 
report in this period was that of the Royal Commission upon 
Decentralisation in India (1907). 

In the following decades much attention was devoted to the 
planning of the new capital of Delhi, after the capital was shifted 
here from Calcutta. We find some very useful reports on this 
subject. There was also concentration in this period on the public 
services. Other Commissions and Committees that gave their 
reports in the second decade of the century were: the Indian 
Constitutional Reforms Committee (1917), the East India 
(Sedition Committee) (1918), the Army in India Committee (1919- 
20), the Committee on Reorganisation of Medical Services (1919), 
and the Disorders Inquiry Committee, Calcutta (1919-20), the 
Committee to investigate the Disturbances in the Punjab, etc. 
(1919) that has great significance for historians studying India’s 
freedom movement. 

Prominent among the panels reporting in the third decade of 
the twentieth century were the Indian Press Committee (1921), 
the Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India 
(1927-28) and the Royal Commission on Labour in India. 

The emphasis in the fourth decade was largely on economic 
matters, the important panels in this categories being the Federal 
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Finance Committee (1913) and 12 Committees on National 
Planning (1938) including the sub-committees. Also important 
during this period were the Committee on Representation of 
Muslim and Other Minority Communities in the Subordinate 
Railway Services (1931) and East India (Constitution Reforms), 
Indian States Enquiry Committee (Financial) (1931). 

In the fifth decade, prior to India’s independence, the British 
Government devoted some serious attention to issues in the 
realms of Education and Labour. The years between 1942 and 
1944 were marked by panels on these subjects. Other important 
panels on the eve of independence were: Indian Railway Enquiry 
Committee (1946) and the All-India Congress Committee 
(Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee) (1947). 

It is hoped that the contemporary researchers would make a 
positive use of these reports and benefit from their findings, 
keeping in view, all the time, the colonial biases that might be a 
significant feature of these reports. 

November 30, 2000. M. Anees Chishti 



INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION, 1882 
— REPORT 1 


FEBRUARY 3,1882 

Chairman The Hon’ble WW Hunter 
Members The Hon’ble Sayyid Ahmad (who afterwards 
withdrew and was succeeded by his son, Mr. 
Sayyid Mahmud); The Hon’ble D.M. Barbour; 
The Rev. W.R. Blackett; Mr. Ananda Mohan 
Bose; Mr. A.W. Croft; Mr. K. Deighton; Mr. J.T. 
Fowler; Mr. A.P. Howell; Mr. H.P. Jacob; Mr. W. 
Lee-Warner; The Rev. W. Miller; Mr. P. 
Ranganada Mudaliar; The Hon’ble Babu Bhudeb 
Mookerjea; Mr. C. Pearson; The Hon'ble 
Maharaja Sir Jotendro Mohan Tagore; Mr. 
Kashinath Trimbuk Telang; Mr. G.E. Ward; The 
Revd. A. Jean; Mr. C.A.R. Browning; Mr. Haji 
Ghulam Hasan. 

Secretary Mr. B.L. Rice. 

Appointment 

On 3rd February 1882, the Government of India appointed an 
Education Commission, with a view to enquiring into the working 
of the existing System of Public Instruction, and to the further 
extension of that system on a popular basis. 

Terms of Reference 

1. To enquire particularly into the manner in which effect 
had been given to the Despatch of 1854; and 

2. To suggest such methods as it might think desirable, with 
a view to more completely carrying out the policy therein 
laid down. 

1. Home Department (Education), Calcutta, 1883, 639, Ixxvii p. 
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Contents 

Introductory; Historical Review of Education in India; Indigenous 
Schools; Primary Education; Secondary Education; Collegiate 
Education; Internal Administration of the Education Department; 
External Relations of the Department to Individuals and Public 
Bodies; Education of Classes Requiring Special Treatment; 
Female Education; Legislation; Financial Summary; 
Recommendations of the Commission; Appendices A to C; 
Statistical Tables. 

Recommendations 

Indigenous Education 

That an indigenous school be defined as one established or 
conducted by natives of India on native methods. 

That all indigenous schools, whether high or low, be 
recognised and encouraged, if they serve any purpose of secular 
education whatsoever. 

That the best practicable method of encouraging indigenous 
schools of a high order, and desiring recognition, be ascertained 
by the Education Department in communication with Pandits, 
Maulvis, and other interested the subject. 

That preference be given to that system which regulates 
the aid given mainly according to the results of examinations. 

That special encouragement be afforded to indigenous school 
masters to undergo training, and to bring their relatives and 
probable successors under regular training. 

That a steady and gradual improvement in indigenous 
schools be aimed at, with as little immediate interference with 
their personnel or curriculum as possible. 

That the standards of examination be arranged to suit each 
Province, with the view of preserving all that is valued by the 
people in the indigenous systems, and of encouraging by special 
grants the gradual introduction of useful subjects of instruction. 

That indigenous schools receiving aid be inspected in situ, 
and, as far as possible the examinations for their grants-in-aid 
be conducted in situ. 
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That aided indigenous schools, not registered as special 
school, be understood to be open to all classes and castes of the 
community, special aid being, if necessary, assignable on account 
of low-caste pupils. 

That such a proportion between special and other elementary 
indigenous schools be maintained in each Town and District, as 
to ensure a proportionate provision for the education of all 
classes. 

That where Municipal and Local boards exist, the 
registration, supervision, and encouragement of indigenous 
elementary schools, whether aided or unaided, be entrusted to 
such boards; provided that boards shall not interfere in any way 
with such schools as do not desire to receive aid, or to be subject 
to the supervision of the boards. 

That the aid given to elementary indigenous schools be a 
charge against the funds at the disposal of Local and Municipal 
boards where such exists; and every indigenous school, which 
is registered for aid, receive from such boards the aid to which 
it is entitled under the rules. 

That such boards be required to give elementary indigenous 
schools free play and development, and to establish fresh schools 
of their own only where the preferable alternative of aiding 
suitable indigenous schools cannot be adopted. 

That the local inspecting officers be ex-officio members of 
Municipal or District school boards. 

That the officers of the Education Department keep lists of 
all elementary indigenous schools, and assist the boards in 
selecting schools to be registered for aid, and in securing a 
proportionate provision of education for all classes of the 
community. 

Primary Education 

That primary education be regarded as the instruction of the 
masses through the vernacular in such subjects as will best fit 
them for their position in life, and be not necessarily regarded 
as a portion of instruction leading up to the University. 

That the upper primary and lower primary examinations be 
not made compulsory in any Province. 
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That while every branch of education can justly claim the 
fostering care of the State, it is desirable, in the present 
circumstances of the country, to declare the elementary education 
of the masses, its provision, extension, and improvement, to be 
that part of the educational system to which the strenuous 
efforts of the State should now be directed in a still larger 
measure than heretofore. 

That an attempt be made to secure the fullest possible 
provision for, and extension of primary education by legislation 
suited to the circumstances of each Province. 

That where indigenous schools exist, the principle of aiding 
and improving them be recognised as an important means of 
extending elementary education. 

That examinations by inspecting officers be conducted as 
far as possible in situ, and all primary schools receiving aid be 
invariably inspected in situ. 

That, as a general rule, aid to primary schools be regulated 
to a large extent according to the results of examination; but an 
exception may be made in the case of schools established in 
backward districts or under peculiar circumstances, which may 
be aided under special rules. 

That school-houses and furniture be of the simplest and 
most economical kind. 

That the standards of primaiy examinations in each Province 
be revised with a view to simplification, and to the larger 
introduction of practical subjects, such as native methods of 
arithmetic, accounts and mensuration, the elements of natural 
and physical science, and their application to agriculture, health, 
and the industrial arts; but that no attempt be made to secure 
general uniformity throughout India. 

That care be taken not to interfere with the freedom of 
managers of aided schools in the choice of text-books. 

That promotion from class to class be not necessarily made 
to depend on the results of one fixed standard of examinations 
uniform throughout the Province. 

That physical development be promoted by the 
encouragement of native games, gymnastics, school-drill, and 
other exercises suited to the circumstances of each class of 
school. 
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That all inspecting officers and teachers be directed to see 
that the teaching and discipline of every school are such as to 
exert a right influence on the manners, the conduct, and the 
character of the children, and that, for the guidance of the 
masters, a special manual be prepared. 

That the existing rules, as to religious teaching in 
Government schools, be applied to all primary schools wholly 
maintained by Municipal or Local Fund boards. 

That the supply of Normal schools, whether Government or 
aided, be so localised as to provide for the local requirements of 
all primary schools, whether Government or aided, within the 
Division under each Inspector. 

That the first charges on Provincial Funds assigned for 
primary education be the cost of its direction and inspection, 
and the provision of adequate Normal schools. 

That pupils in Municipal or Local board-schools be not 
entirely exempted from payment of fees, merely on the ground 
that they are the children of rate-payers. 

That in all board-schools, a certain proportion of pupils be 
admissible as free students on the ground of poverty; and in the 
case of special schools, established for the benefit of poorer 
classes, a general or larger exemption from payment of fees be 
allowed under proper authority for special reasons. 

That, subject to the exemption of a certain proportion of 
free students on account of poverty, fees, whether in money or 
kind, be levied in all aided schools; but the proceeds be left 
entirely at the disposal of the school-managers. 

That the principle laid down in Lord Hardinge’s Resolution, 
dated 11th October, 1844, be re-affirmed, i.e., that in selecting 
persons to fill the lowest offices under Government, preference 
be always given to candidates who can read and write. 

That the Local Governments, especially those of Bombay 
and of the North-Western Provinces, be invited to consider the 
advisability of carrying out the suggestion contained in paragraph 
96 of the Despatch of 1854, namely, of making some educational 
qualification necessary to the confirmation of hereditary village 
officers, such as Patels and Lambardars. 

That night-schools be encouraged wherever practicable. 

That as much elasticity as possible be permitted both as 
regards the hours of the day and the seasons of the year during 
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which the attendance of scholars is required, especially in 
agricultural villages and in backward districts. 

That primary education be extended in backward districts, 
especially in those inhabited mainly by aboriginal races, by the 
instrumentality of the Department pending the creation of 
school-boards, or by specially liberal grants-in-aid to those who 
are willing to set up and maintain schools. 

That all primary schools wholly maintained at the cost of 
the school-boards, and all primary schools that are aided from 
the same fund and are not registered as special schools, be 
understood to be open to all castes and classes of the community. 

That such a proportion between special and other primary 
school be maintained in each school-district as to ensure a 
proportionate provision for the education of all castes. 

That assistance be given to schools and orphanages in 
which poor children are taught, reading, writing, and counting, 
with or without manual work. 

That primary education be declared to be that part of the 
whole system of Public Instruction, which possesses an almost 
exclusive claim on local funds set apart for education, and a 
large claim on provincial revenues. 

That both Municipal and Local Boards keep a separate 
school-fund. 

That the Municipal school-fund consist of — 

(a) a fair proportion of Municipal revenues, to be fixed in 
each case by the Local Government; 

(b) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at the cost 
of the Municipal school-fund; 

(c) any assignment that may be made to the Municipal 
school-fund from the Local Fund; 

(d) any assignment from Provincial Funds; 

(e) any other funds that may be entrusted to the 
Municipalities for the promotion of education; and 

(f) any unexpended balance of the school-fund from 
previous years. 

That the Local board’s school-fund consist of — 

(a) a distinct share of the General Local Fund, which 
share shall not be less than a minimum proportion to 
be prescribed for each Province; 
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(b) the fees levied in schools wholly maintained at the cost 
of the school funds; 

(c) any contribution that may be assigned by Municipal 
Boards; 

(d) any assignment made from Provisional Funds; 

(e) any other funds that may be entrusted to the Local 
Boards for the promotion of education; and 

(f) any unexpended balance of the school-fund from 
previous years. 

That the general control over primary school-expenditure 
be vested in the school-boards, whether Municipal or Local, 
which may now exist or may hereafter be created for self- 
government in each Province. 

That the first appointment of school masters in Municipal 
or Local board-schools be left to the town or District boards, 
with the proviso that the masters be certificated or approved by 
the Department, and their subsequent promotion or removal be 
regulated by the boards, subject to the approval of the 
Department. 

That the cost of maintaining or aiding primary schools in 
each school-district, and the construction and repair of board 
school-houses, be charged against the Municipal or Local Board 
school fund so created. 

That the vernacular, in which instruction shall be imparted 
in any primary school, maintained by any Municipal or Local 
Board, be determined by the school committee of management, 
subject to revision by the Municipal or Local Board provided 
that if there be any descending minority in the community, who 
represent a number of pupils sufficient to form one or more 
separate classes or schools, it shall be incumbent on the 
Department to provide for the establishment of such classes or 
schools, and it shall be incumbent on such Municipal or Local 
Board to assign to such classes or schools a fair proportion of the 
whole assignable funds. 

That Municipal and Local boards administering funds in aid 
of primary schools adopt the rules prescribed by the Department 
for aiding such schools, and introduce no change therein without 
the sanction of the Department. 
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Secondary Education 

That in the upper classes of high schools there be two divisions- 
one leading to the Entrance examination of the Universities, 
the other of a more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial or other non-literary pursuits. 

That when the proposed bifurcation in secondary schools is 
carried out, the certificate of having passed by the final standard, 
or, if necessary, by any lower standard, of either of the proposed 
alternative courses, be accepted as a sufficient general test of 
fitness for the public service. 

That high and middle schools be united in the returns 
under the single term “secondary schools”, and that the 
classification of students in secondary schools be provided for in 
a separate Table, showing the stage of instruction, whether 
primary, middle, or upper, of pupils in all schools of primary and 
secondary education. 

That a small annual grant be made for the formation and 
maintenance of libraries in all high schools. 

That the Grant-in-aid Code of each Province include provision 
for giving help to school-managers in the renewal, and, if 
necessary, the increase, of their furniture and apparatus of 
instruction after started intervals. 

That an examination in the principles and practice of 
teaching be instituted, success in which should hereafter be a 
condition of permanent employment as a teacher in any secondary 
school, Government or aided. 

That graduates wishing to attend a course of instruction in 
a Normal school in the principles and practice of teaching be 
required to undergo a shorter course of training than others. 

That the claims of efficient and successful teachers in aided 
schools be considered in making appointments to posts in the 
Service of Governments and that in cases duly certified by the 
Education Department the 25 years’ rule be relaxed. 

That the Director of Public Instruction, in consultation with 
the managers of schools receiving aid from Government, 
determine the scale of fees to be charged and the proportion of 
pupils to be exempted from payment therein. 

That, in order to encourage the establishment of aided 
schools, the managers be not required to charge fees as high as 
those of a neighbouring Government school of the same class. 
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That scholarship-holders as such be not exempted from 
payment of the ordinary fees. 

That in all Provinces the system of scholarships be so 
arranged that, as suggested in the Despatch of 1854, then may 
form connecting links between the different grades of institutions. 

That scholarships payable from public funds, including 
educational endowments not attached to a particular institution, 
be awarded after public competition, without restriction, except 
in special cases, to students from any particular class of schools. 

That scholarships gained in open competition be tenable, 
under proper safe-guards to ensure the progress of the 
scholarship-holder, at any approved institution for general or 
special instruction. 

That the attention of the Government of Bombay be invited 
to the fact that, while the Despatch of 1854 provides for the 
creation of both free and stipendiary scholarships tenable in 
Government and private schools alike, almost exclusive stress 
in now laid in that Presidency upon free studentships, and that 
stipendiary scholarships are confined to students of Government 
schools. 

That the Government of Madras be invited to consider the 
necessity of revising the system of scholarships in secondary 
schools in that Presidency, with a view to bringing it into 
harmony with the provisions of the Despatch of 1854. 

That in the conduct of all departmental examinations, 
managers and teachers of the various non-Government schools 
be associated, as far as possible, with the officers of the 
Department. 

That, in order to secure the efficiency of departmental 
examinations, examiners, whether officials or non-officials, be 
remunerated from the fees levied from candidates, increased, 
when necessary, by a grant from Government. 

That the importance of requiring inspecting officers to see 
that the teaching and discipline of every school are such as to 
exert a right influence on the manners, the conduct, and the 
character of pupils be re-affirmed. 

That continuous instructions in school without a break do 
not extend, as a rule, beyond three hours. 

That in the Punjab the course in Persian of high schools do 
not extend beyond the standard of the Entrance examination. 
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That promotions from class to class be left entirely to the 
discretion of the school authorities. 

That it be distinctly laid down that the relation of the State 
to secondary is different from its relation to primary education, 
in that the means of primary education may be provided without 
regard to the existence of local cooperation, while it is ordinarily 
expedient to provide the means of secondary education only 
where adequate local cooperation is forthcoming; and that 
therefore, in all ordinary cases, secondary schools for instruction 
in English be hereafter established by the state preferably on 
the footing of the system of grants-in-aid. 

Collegiate Education 

That the attention of the Local Governments be invited to the 
recommendations made in the several Provincial Reports with 
regard to providing or extending the means of collegiate 
education in the Province of Sindh and at Ahmedabad in Bombay, 
at Bhagulpur in Bengal, and at Jabalpur in the Central 
Provinces; and also to the question of the establishment of an 
aided college at Delhi under native management. 

That the rate of aid to each college be determined by the 
strength of the staff, the expenditure on its maintenance, the 
efficiency of the institution, and the wants of the locality. 

That provision be made for special grants to aided collages, 
whenever necessary, for the supply and renewal of buildings, 
furniture, libraries, and other apparatus of instruction. 

That in order to secure a due succession of competent 
officers in the Education Department, the period of necessary 
service qualifying for pension should be reduced, and that a 
graduated scale of pensions based on length of service, and 
obtainable without medical certificate, should be introduced. 

That Indian graduates, especially those who have also 
graduated in European Universities, be more largely employed 
them they have hitherto been in the colleges maintained by 
Government. 

That in order to encourage diversity of culture, both on the 
literary and on the physical side, it is desirable, in all the larger 
colleges, Government and aided, to make provision for more 
than one of the alternative courses laid down by the Universities. 
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That the discretionary power of Principals of colleges, to 
admit to certain courses of lectures in special cases students 
who have not passed the examinations required by the 
Universities, be affirmed. 

That an attempt be made to prepare a moral text-book, 
based upon the fundamental principles of natural religion, such 
as many be taught in all Government and non-Govemment 
colleges. 

That the Principal or one of the Professors in each 
Government and aided college deliver to each of the college 
classes in every session a series of lectures on the duties of a 
man and a citizen. 

That while it is desirable to affirm the principle that fees at 
the highest rate consistent with the undiminished spread of 
education should be levied in every college aided by the State, 
no aided college should be required to levy fees at the same rate 
as that charged in a neighbouring Government college. 

That no college, Government or aided, be allowed to receive 
more than a certain proportion of free students; the proportion 
to be fixed by the Department in communication, where 
necessary with the managers. 

That to secure regularity of attendance at colleges, the 
principle be affirmed that fees, though levied monthly for the 
convenience of students, one to be regarded as payments for a 
term, and that a student has no right to a certificate from his 
college for any term until the whole fee for that term is paid. 

That as the fees in the Presidency College of Madras are 
considerably lower than those which it is found practicable to 
levy in the Presidency Colleges of Calcutta and Bombay, the 
Government of Madras be invited to consider the advisability of 
enhancing the rate of fees in that college. 

That the Local Governments and Administrations be invited 
to consider whether it is necessary to assign to scholarships 
tenable in Arts colleges a larger proportion of the provincial 
grant for education than 2 per cent. 

That scholarship holders as such be not exempted from 
payment of the ordinary fees. 

That the Local Governments be invited to consider the 
advisability of appropriating, where necessary, a certain sum for 
the establishment for scholarships tenable.by graduates reading 
for the M.A. 'degree. 
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That the Local Governments be invited to consider the 
advisability of establishing scholarships for distinguished 
graduates to enable them to proceed to Europe for the purpose 
of practical studying some branch of mechanical industry. 

That in place of the system existing in Madras, according to 
which the first twenty students at the University Entrance and 
F.A. examinations are allowed to read free in any Government 
college, liberal provision be made for a system of scholarships 
open to general competition and tenable in any college. 

That the Government of Bombay be requested to consider 
whether all or some of the scholarships now restricted to the 
Elphinstone and Deccan Colleges may, with due regard to the 
circumstances under which they were originally founded, be 
made tenable at any affiliated college; and that if these scholarship 
cannot fairly be opened to general competition, they be awarded 
as far as possible to poor students who, but for the stipends, 
would be unable to continue their studies at college. 

Internal Administration of the Education Department 

That when an educational officer enters the higher graded 
service of the Education Department, his promotions should not 
involve any loss of pay. 

That conferences (1) of officers of the Education Department, 
and (2) of such officers with managers of aided and unaided 
schools, be held from time to time for the discussion of questions 
affecting education, the Director of Public Instruction being in 
each case ex-officio President of the conference. Also that Deputy 
Inspectors occasionally hold local meetings of the school masters 
subordinate to them for the discussion of questions of school 
management. 

That a general educational library and museum be formed 
at some suitable locality in each Province, and that 
encouragement be given to school-papers or magazines 
conducted in the vernacular. 

That managers of schools in competition be invited by the 
Department to agree to rules providing, as far as the 
circumstances of the locality allow, (1) that, except at specified 
times, a pupil of one school be not admitted to another without 
a certificate from his previous school; (2) that any fees due to 
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that school have been paid; and (3) that he do not obtain 
promotion into a higher class by changing his school. 

That it be an instruction to the Department in the various 
Provinces to aim at raising fees gradually, cautiously, and with 
due regard to necessary exemptions, upto the highest amount 
that will not check the spread of education, especially in colleges, 
secondary schools, and primary schools in towns where the 
value of education is understood. 

That the Education Department in each Province limit its 
calls for returns, (1) to such as the Government may require, 
and (2) to such others as are indispensable for information and 
control. 

That all schools managed by the Department, or by 
Committees exercising statutory powers, and all other schools 
that are regularly aided or inspected, or that regularly send 
pupils to the examinations of the University or of the Department 
(other than examinations which are conducted by the 
Department for admission to the public service), be classed as 
public schools, and sub-divided into departmental, aided and 
unaided; (2) that all other schools furnishing returns to the 
Department be classed as private schools; and (3) that all other 
details of classification be referred to the Statistical Committee 
appointed by the Government of India. 

That no attempt be made to furnish financial returns for 
private schools. 

That native and other local energy be relied upon to foster 
and manage all education as for as possible, but that the results 
must be tested by departmental agency, and that therefore, the 
inspecting staff be increased so as to be adequate to the 
requirements of each Province. 

That the remuneration of subordinate inspecting officers be 
reconsidered in each Province with due regard to their enhanced 
duties and responsibilities. 

That, as a general rule, transfers of officers from 
Professorships of colleges to Inspectorships of schools, and vice 
versa, be not made. 

That it be distinctly laid down that native gentlemen of 
approved qualifications be eligible for the post of Inspector of 
Schools, and that they be employed in that capacity more 
commonly than has been the case hitherto. 
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That Inspectresses be employed where necessary for the 
general supervision of Government, aided, and other girls schools 
desiring inspecticn. 

That in every province a Code be drawn up for the guidance 
of inspecting officers. 

That it be recognised as the duty of the Revenue Officers to 
visit the schools within their jurisdiction, communicating to the 
Executive Officers or Board to which each school is subordinate 
any recommendations which they may desire to make. 

That voluntary inspection by officers of Government and 
private persons be encouraged, in addition to the regular 
inspection of departmental and Revenue Officers. 

That the detailed examination of scholars in primary schools 
be chiefly entrusted to the Deputy Inspectors and their assistants, 
and that the main duty of the Inspectors in connection with 
such schools be to visit them, to examine into the way in which 
they are conducted, and to endeavour to secure the cordial 
support of the people in the promotion of primary education. 

That the general upper and lower primary school 
examinations be not compulsory, but that the annual reports 
show the number of scholars in each stage of education. 

That in every Province in which examinations for the public 
service are held, they be so arranged as to give encouragement 
to vernacular education. 

That the Committees appointed to conduct the public service 
examinations and other examinations of a similar kind include 
representatives of non-Government schools as well as 
departmental officers. 

That Normal schools, Government or aided, for teachers of 
secondary schools be encouraged. 

That the Text-book Committees in the several provinces 
include qualified persons of different sections of the community 
not connected with the Department, and that to these Committees 
should be submitted all text-books, both English and vernacular, 
that it is proposed to introduce into schools, and all text-books 
now in use that may seem to need revision. 

That the Text-book Committees of the several Provinces 
act as far as possible in concert, and that they communicate to 
each other lists of English text-books, and, in the case of those 
Provinces which have any common language, lists of vernacular 
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text-books, which are satisfactory, and of books which they 
consider to be wanting or inadequate. 

That the operations of the existing Government depots be 
confined as soon as may be practicable to the supply and 
distribution of vernacular text-books. 

That care be taken to avoid, as far as possible, the 
introduction of text-books which are of an aggressive character, 
or are likely to give unnecessary offence to any section of the 
community. 

That in the printing of text-books, especially vernacular 
text-books, attention be paid to cleanness of typography. 

External Relations of the Department 

That teachers in non-Government institutions be allowed to 
present themselves for examination for any grade of certificate 
required by the grant-in-aid rules without being compelled to 
attend a Normal School. 

That in any statement of expenditure required by the grant- 
in-aid rules from colleges whose Professors are prevented from 
receiving fixed salaries by the constitution of the religious 
societies to which they belong the expenditure on the 
maintenance of such colleges be calculated at the rates current 
in aided institutions of the same general character. 

That in schools aided on the result-system, variety in the 
course of instruction be encouraged by grants for special subjects. 

That greater latitude be given to the managers of aided 
schools in fixing the course of instruction and the medium 
through which it is conveyed. 

That the payment-by-results system be not applied to 
colleges. 

That every application for a grant-in-aid receive an official 
reply, and in case of refusal that the reasons for such refusal be 
given. 

That the proximity of a Government or of an aided school 
be not regarded as of itself a sufficient reason for refusing aid 
to a non-Government school. 

That with the object of rendering assistance to schools in 
the form best suited to the circumstances of each Province and 
thus to call forth the largest amount of local cooperation, the 
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grant-in-aid rules be revised by the Local Governments in 
concert with the managers of schools. 

That, in this revision, the rules be so defined as to avoid any 
ambiguity as to the amount and duration of the aid to which an 
institution may be entitled, the conditions of grants for buildings, 
apparatus, and furniture being clearly stated; and that special 
reference be had to the complaints that have been made against 
existing systems, particularly the complaints dwelt upon in this 
Report. 

That whilst existing State institutions of the higher order 
should be maintained in complete efficiency wherever they are 
necessary, the improvement and extension of institutions under 
private management be the principal care of the Department. 

That, in ordinary circumstances, the further extension of 
secondary education in any District be left to the operation of 
the grant-in-aid system, as soon as that District is provided with 
an efficient high school, Government or other, along with its 
necessary feeders. 

That it be a general principle that the grant-in-aid should 
depend— 

(a) on locality, i.e., that longer proportionate grants be 
given to schools in backward Districts; and 

(b) on the class of institutions, i.e., that greater 
proportionate aid be given to these in which a large 
amount of self-support cannot be expected, e.g., girl’s 
schools and schools for lower castes and backward 
races. 

That the following be adopted as general principles to regulate 
the amount of grants-in-aid except in cases in which 
recommendations for special aid have been made :— 

(a) That no grant be given to an institution which has 
become self-supporting by means of fees, and which 
needs no further development to meet the wants of the 
locality; 

(b) That the amount of staid aid (exclusive of scholarships 
for public funds) do not exceed one-half of the entire 
expenditure on an institution; and 

(c) That, as a general rule, this maximum rate of aid be 
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given only to girls’ schools, primary schools, and normal 
schools. 

That with a view to secure the cooperation of Government 
and non-Government institutions, the managers of the latter be 
consulted on matters of general educational interest, and that 
their students be admitted on equal terms to competition for 
certificates, scholarships, and other public distinctions. 

That the Government of Bombay be invited to consider the 
propriety of converting the dakshina fellowships into University 
fellowships with definite duties attached to them, to be tenable 
for a term of years and open to all candidates irrespective of the 
college in which they have been trained. 

That in Bengal the payment from the Mohsin Fund of two- 
thirds of the fees of Muhammadan students, now confined to 
Government schools, be extended to Muhammadan students of 
non-Government schools approved by the Department. 

That grants be paid without delay when they become due 
according to the rules. 

That care be taken least public examinations become the 
means of practically imposing the same text-books or curriculum 
on all schools. 

That the revised rules for grants-in-aid and any subsequent 
alterations made in them be not merely published in the official 
gazettes, but translated into the vernacular, and communicated 
to the press, to the managers of aided and private institutions, 
and to all who are likely to help in any way in the spread of 
education. 

That the further extension of female education be 
preferentially promoted by affording liberal aid and 
encouragement to managers who show their personal interest 
in the work, and only when such agency is not available by the 
establishment of schools under the management of the 
Department or of Local or Municipal Boards. 

That a periodically increasing provision be made in the 
educational budget of each Province for the expansion of aided 
institutions. 

That when any school or class of schools under departmental 
management is transferred to a Local or Municipal Board the 
functions of such board be clearly defined, and that, as a general 
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rule, its powers include (a) the appointment of teachers qualified 
under the rules of the Department, (b) the reduction or dismissal 
of such teachers, subject to the approval of the Department 
(c) the selection of the standard and course of instruction 
subject to the control of the Department, and (d) the 
determination of rates of fees and of the proportion of free 
students, subject to the general rules in force. 

That if in any Province the management of Government 
schools of secondary instruction be transferred either to 
Municipalities or to Local Boards, or to Committees appointed 
by those bodies, encouragement be given to the subsequent 
transfer of the schools concerned to the management of 
associations of private persons combining locally with that 
object, provided they are able to afford adequate guarantees of 
permanence and efficiency. 

That when Local and Municipal Boards have the charge of 
aiding schools, (1) their powers and duties be clearly defined; 
(2) that it be declared to be an important part of their duty to 
make provision for the primary education of the children of the 
poor; (3) that precautions be taken to secure that any assignment 
to them from public funds for purposes of education be 
impartiality administered; (4) that an appeal against any refusal 
of aid lie to the Department. 

That the system of grants-in-aid be based as hitherto, in 
accordance with paragraph 53 of the Despatch of 1854, on an 
entire abstinence from interference with the religious instruction 
conveyed in the institution assisted; provided that when the 
only institution of any particular grade existing in any town or 
village is an institution in which religious instruction forms a 
part of the ordinary course, it shall be open to parents to 
withdraw their children from attendance at such instruction 
without forfeiting any of the benefits of the institution. 

That a parent be understood to consent to his child’s passing 
through the full curriculum of the school, unless his intention 
to withdraw him from religious instruction be intimated at the 
time of the child’s first entering the school, or at the beginning 
of a subsequent term. 

That in order to evoke and stimulate local cooperation in 
the transfer to private management of Government institutions 
for collegiate or secondary instruction, and at specially liberal 
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rates be offered for a term of years, wherever necessary, to any 
local body willing to undertake the management of any such 
institution under adequate guarantees of permanence and 
efficiency. 

That in the event of any Government school or college 
being transferred to Local management, provision be also made 
for the legal transfer to the new managers of all educational 
endowments, buildings and other property belonging to such 
institutions in the hands of Government. 

That in the event of any Government school or college 
being transferred to Local management, the incumbents of 
officers under Government be secured in the enjoyment of all 
their existing rights and privileges. 

That all Directors of Public Instruction aim at the gradual 
transfer to local native management of Government schools of 
secondary instruction (including schools attached to first or 
second grade colleges), in every case in which the transfer can 
be effected without lowering the standard, or diminishing the 
supply, of education, and without endangering the permanence 
of the institution transferred. 

That the fact that any school raises more than 60 per cent 
of its entire expenditure from fees be taken as affording a 
presumption that the transfer of such school to local management 
can be safely effected. 

That in dealing with the question of the withdrawal of 
Government from the management of existing colleges, these 
colleges be regarded as divided into three classes, viz. :— 

(1) Those from which it is premature for Government to 
consider the propriety of withdrawal; on the ground 
that they are, and will long continue to be, the 
institutions on which the higher education of the 
country mainly depends. 

(2) Those that might be transferred with advantage, as a 
measure promising useful political results, to bodies of 
native gentlemen, provided the new managers give 
satisfactory guarantees that the college will be 
maintained. (1) permanently, (2) in full efficiency, (3) in 
such a way as to make it adequate for all the wants of 
the Locality. 
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(3) Those which have been shown to be unsuccessful, or of 
which the cost is out of proportion to the utility, and 
from which Government might advantageously 
withdraw even with less stringent guarantees for 
permanent efficiency. Such colleges should be closed if, 
after due notice, no local body be formed to carry them 
on with such a grant-in-aid as the rules provide. 

That the Government of Madras be requested to consider 
the propriety of dealing with the second grade Government 
colleges of that Province on the principles applicable to the 
second or third class as may be deemed advisable in each case, 
in the light of the recommendations made by the Madras 
Provincial Committee. 

That the Government of Bombay be requested to consider 
the propriety of raising the Ahmedabad College to are teaching 
up to the B.A. Standard, and of securing its full efficiency for a 
term of years, on the condition that after that period it be 
treated on the principles applicable to the second class. 

That the Government of Bengal be requested to consider 
the propriety of dealing with the Rajshahye and Krishnanagar 
Government Colleges on the principles applicable to the second 
class, and with the Colleges at Berhampur, Midnapur, and 
Chittagong on the principles applicable to the third class, as 
suggested by the Bengal Provincial Committee. 

That the bestowal of patronage in Government appointments 
be so ordered as to offer greater encouragement to high 
education. 

Classes Requiring Special Treatment 

(a) The Sons of Native Chiefs and Noblemen 

That Local Governments be invited to consider the question of 
establishing special colleges or schools for the sons and relations 
of Native Chiefs and Noblemen, where such institutions do not 
now exist. 

That Local Governments be invited to consider the 
advisability of entrusting the education of Wards of Court to the 
joint supervision of the district authorities and the Educational 
Inspectors. 
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(b) Muhammadans 

That the special encouragement of Muhammadan education be 
regarded as a legitimate charge on Local, on Municipal, and on 
Provincial Funds. 

That indigenous Muhammadan schools be liberally 
encouraged to add purely secular subjects to their curriculum 
of instruction. 

That special standards for Muhammadan primary schools 
be prescribed. 

That Hindustani be the principal medium for imparting 
instruction to Muhammadans in primary and middle schools, 
except in localities where the Muhammadan community desire 
that some other language be adopted. 

That the official vernacular, in places where it is not 
Hindustani, be added, as a voluntary subject, to the curriculum 
of primary and middle schools for Muhammadans maintained 
from public funds; and that arithmetic and accounts be taught 
through the medium of that vernacular. 

That, in localities where Muhammadans form a fair 
proportion of the population, provision be made in middle and 
high schools maintained from public funds for imparting 
instruction in the Hindustani and Persian languages. 

That higher English education for Muhammadans, being 
the kind of education in which that community needs special 
help, be liberally encouraged. 

That, where necessary, a graduated system of special 
scholarships for Muhammadans be established, to be awarded — 

(a) In primary schools, and tenable in middle schools; 

(b) In middle schools, and tenable in high schools; and 

(c) On the results of the Matriculation and First Arts 
examinations, and tenable in colleges. 

That, in all classes of schools maintained from public funds, 
a certain proportion of free studentships be expressly reserved 
for Muhammadan students. 

That, in places where educational endowments for the 
benefit of Muhammadans exist, and are under the management 
of Government, the funds arising from such endowments be 
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devoted to the advancement of education among Muhammadans 
exclusively. 

That, where Muhammadan endowments exist, and are under 
the management of private individuals or bodies, inducements 
by liberal grants-in-aid be offered to them, to establish English- 
teaching schools or colleges on the grant-in-aid system. 

That, where necessary, Normal schools or classes for the 
training of Muhammadan teachers be established. 

That, wherever instruction is given in Muhammadan schools 
through the medium of Hindustani, endeavours be made to 
secure, as far as possible, Muhammadan teachers to give such 
instruction. 

That Muhammadan Inspecting Officers be employed more 
largely than hitherto for the inspection of primary schools for 
Muhammadans. 

That Associations for the promotion of Muhammadan 
education be recognised and encouraged. 

That in the annual Reports on public instruction a special 
section be devoted to Muhammadan education. 

That the attention of the Local Governments be invited to 
the question of the proportion in which patronage is distributed 
among education Muhammadans and others. 

That the principles embodied in the Recommendations given 
above be equally applicable to any other races with similar 
antecedents, whose education is on the same level as that of the 
Muhammadans. 

(c ) Aboriginal Tribes 

That children of aboriginal tribes be exempted wherever 
necessary from payment of fees, over and above any general 
exemptions otherwise provided for. 

That, if necessary, extra allowances be given under the 
result system for boys of aboriginal tribes taught in ordinary 
schools. 

That when children of aboriginal tribes are found sufficiently 
instructed to become school masters among their own people, 
attempts be made to establish them in schools within the 
borders of the tribes. 

That if any bodies be willing to undertake the work of 
education among aboriginal tribes, they be liberally assisted on 
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the basis of abstention from any interference with any religious 
teaching. 

That where the language of the tribe has not been reduced 
to writing, or is otherwise unsuitable, the medium of instruction 
be the vernacular of the neighbouring population, with when 
the aboriginal people most often come in contact. 

That, where the education of such tribes is carried on in 
their own vernacular, the vernacular of the neighbouring District 
be an additional subject of instruction where this is found 
advisable. 

(d) Low Castes 

That the principle laid down in the Court of Directors’ letter of 
May 5th, 1854, and again in their reply to the letter of the 
Government of India, dated May 20th, 1857, that “no boy be 
refused admission to a Government college or school merely on 
the ground of caste” and repeated by the Secretary of State in 
1863, be now re-affirmed as a principle, and be applied with due 
caution to every institution not reserved for special races, 
which is wholly maintained at the cost of public funds, whether 
Provincial, Municipal, or Local. 

That the establishment of special schools or classes for 
children of low caste be liberally encouraged in places where 
there is a sufficient number of such children to form separate 
schools or classes, and where the schools maintained from 
public funds do not sufficiently provide for their education. 

Female Education 

That female education be treated as a legitimate charge alike 
on Local, on Municipal, and on Provincial Funds, and receive 
special encouragement. 

That all female schools or orphanages, whether on a religious 
basis or not, be eligible for aid so far as they produce any secular 
results, such as a knowledge of reading or of writing. 

That the conditions of aid to girls’ schools be easier than to 
boys’ schools, and the rates higher — more especially in the 
case of those established for poor or for low-caste girls. 
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That the rules for grants be so framed as to allow for the 
fact that girls’ schools generally contain a large proportion of 
beginners, and of those who cannot attend school for so many 
hours a day, or with such regularity as boys. 

That the standards of instruction for primary girls’ schools 
be simpler than those for boys’ schools, and be drawn up with 
special reference to the requirements of home life, and to the 
occupations open to women. 

That the greatest care be exercised in the selection of 
suitable text-books, for girls’ schools, and that the preparation 
for such books be encouraged. 

That, while fees be levied where practicable, no girls’ school 
be debarred from a grant on account of its not levying fees. 

That special provision be made for girls’ scholarships, to be 
awarded after examination, and that, with a view to encouraging 
girls to remain longer at school, a certain proportion of them be 
reserved for girls not under twelve years of age. 

That liberal aid be offered for the establishment, in suitable 
localities, of girls’ schools in which English should be taught in 
addition to the vernacular. 

That special aid be given, where necessary, to girls’ school 
that make provision for boarders. 

That the Department of Public Instruction be requested to 
arrange, in concert with managers of girls’ schools, for the 
revision of the Code of Rules for grants-in-aid in accordance 
with the above recommendations. 

That, as mixed schools, other than infant schools, are not 
generally suited to the conditions of this country, the attendance 
of girls at boys’ schools be not encouraged, except in placed 
where girls’ schools cannot be maintained. 

That the establishment of infant schools or classes, under 
school mistresses, be liberally encouraged. 

That female schools be not placed under the management 
of Local Boards or of Municipalities unless they express a wish 
to take charge of them. 

That the first appointment of school mistresses in girls’ 
schools under the management of Municipal or Local Boards be 
left to such boards, with the provision that the mistress be 
either certificated, or approved by the Department: and that 
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subsequent promotion or removal be regulated by the boards, 
subject to the approval of the Department. 

That rules be framed to promote the gradual supersession 
of male by female teachers in all girls’ schools. 

That, in schools under female teachers, stipendiary pupil- 
teacherships be generally encouraged. 

That the attention of Local Governments be invited to the 
question of establishing additional Normal schools or classes; 
and that those under private management receive liberal aid, 
part of which might take the form of a bonus for every pupil 
passing the certificate examination. 

That the departmental certificate examinations for teachers 
be open to all candidates, wherever prepared. 

That teachers in schools for general education be encouraged 
by special rewards to prepare pupils for examinations for teachers’ 
certificates, and that girls be encouraged by the offer of prizes 
to qualify for such certificates. 

That liberal inducements be offered to the wives of school 
masters to qualify as teachers, and that in suitable cases widows 
be trained as school mistresses, care being taken to provide 
them with sufficient protection in the places where they are to 
be employed as teachers. 

That, in districts where European or Eurasian young women 
are required as teachers in native schools, special encouragement 
be given to them to qualify in a vernacular language. 

That grants for zanana teachings be recognised as a proper 
change on public funds and be given under rules which will 
enable the agencies engaged in that work to obtain substantial 
aid for such secular teaching as may be tested by an Inspectress 
or other female agency. 

That Associations for the promotion of female education by 
examinations or otherwise be recognised by the Department, 
and encouraged by grants under suitable conditions. 

That female inspecting agency be regarded as essential to 
the full development of female education, and be more largely 
employed than hitherto. 

That an alternative subject in examinations suitable for 
girls be established, corresponding in standard to the 
Matriculation examination, but having no relation to any existing 
University course. 
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That endeavours be made to secure the services of native 
gentlemen interested in female education on Committes for the 
supervision of girls’ schools, and that European and Native 
ladies be also invited to assist such Committees. 

Legislation 

That the duties of Municipal and Local Boards in controlling or 
assisting schools under their supervision be regulated by local 
enactments suited to be circumstances of each Province. 

That the area of any Municipal or Rural unit of Local self- 
Govemment that may now or hereafter exist be declared to be 
a school-district, and school-boards be established for the 
management and control of schools placed under their 
jurisdiction in each such district. 

That the control of each school-board over all schools within 
the said school-district be subject to the following provisions :— 

(a) that it be open to the Local Government to exclude any 
school, or any class or schools, other than schools of 
primary instruction for boys, from the control of such 
school-board; 

(b) that any school which is situated in the said school- 
district, and which receives no assistance either from 
the board or the Department, continue, if the managers 
so desire it, to be independent of the control of the 
school-board; 

(c) that the managers of any institution which receives aid 
either from the board or the Department continue to 
exercise in regard to such institutions full powers of 
management subject to such limitations as the Local 
Government may from time to time impose as a 
condition of receiving aid; and 

(d) that the school-board may delegate to any body 
appointed by itself or subordinate to it any duties in 
regard to any school or class of institutions under its 
control which it thinks fit so to delegate. 

That the Local Government declare from time to time what 
funds constituting in school-fund shall be vested in any school- 
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board for educational purposes, and what proportion of such 
school-fund shall be assigned to any class of educations. 

That it be the duty of every school-board : 

(a) to prepare an annual budget of its income and 
expenditure; 

(b) to determine what schools shall be wholly maintained 
at the cost of the school-fund, what schools are eligible 
for grants-in-aid, and which of them shall receive aid; 

(c) to keep a register of all schools, whether maintained at 
the cost of public funds, or aided or unaided, which are 
situated in its school-district; 

(d) to construct and repair school-houses or to grant aid 
towards their construction or repair; and 

(e) generally to carry out any other of the obj ects indicated 
in the various recommendations of the Commission, 
which in the opinion of the Local Government can best 
be secured by legislative enactment, or by rules made 
under the Act. 

That the appointment, reduction of salary, or dismissal, or 
teachers in schools maintained by the boards be left to the 
school-board; provided that the said board shall be guided in its 
appointments by any rules as to qualifications which may be laid 
down from time to time by the Department; and provided that 
an appeal shall lie to the Department against any order of 
dismissal or reduction of salary. 

That an appeal lie to the Department against any order of 
a board in regard to such matters as the Local Government 
shall specify. 

That every school-board be required to submit to the Local 
Government through the Department an annual report of its 
administration, together with its accounts of income and 
expenditure, in such form and on such date as shall be prescribed 
by the Local Government; and thereon the Local Government 
declare whether the existing supply of schools of any class, of 
which the supervision has been entrusted to such board, is 
sufficient to secure adequate proportionate provision for the 
education of all classes of the community; and in the event of 
the said Government declaring that the supply is insufficient, it 
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determine from what sources and in what manner the necessary 
provision of schools shall be made. 

That it be incumbent upon every Local Government or 
Administration to frame a Code of rules for regulating the 
conduct of education by Municipal and Local Boards in the 
Provinces subject to such Local Government or Administration. 

That such Code shall define and regulate — 

(a) the internal mechanism of the Education Department 
in regard to direction, inspection, and teaching; 

(b) the external relations of the Department to provide 
individuals and public bodies engaged in the work of 
education; 

(c) the scope, functions, and rules of the system of grants- 
in-aid; 

(d) the character of any special measures for the education 
of classes requiring exceptional treatment; and 

(e) the scope and divisions of the annual report upon the 
progress of public instruction, together with the 
necessary forms of returns. 

That power be reserved to the Local Government from time 
to time to add to, cancel, or modify the provisions of the said 
code. 

That the Code be annually published in the official Gazette 
in such a form as to show separately all articles which have 
been cancelled or modified and all new articles which have been 
introduced since the publication of the last edition. 



COMMITTEE ON THE CHOLERA INQUIRY 
AND TRANSACTIONS BY DOCTORS KLEIN 
AND GIBBES, 1885 — REPORT 

JUNE 17, 1885 

Chairman Sir William Jenner 

Members Dr. William Aitken; Dr. J. Burdon-Sanderson; 

Dr. Norman Chevers; Dr. F. De Chaumont; Sir 
Joseph Fayrer; Sir William W. Gull; Sir W. Guyer 
Hunter; Sir William Bart, Jenner; Dr. Timothy 
Richards Lewis; Dr. John MacPhersan; 
Dr. Jeffery A. Marstan; Sir William Smart; Dr. 
John Sutherland. 

Secretary Dr. Timothy Lewis. 

Appointment 

The Committee was appointed by the Secretery of States for 
India in Council dated 17th June, 1885. 

Terms of Reference 

To enquire into Cholera inquiry and transactions by Drs. Klein 
and Gibbes. 

Contents 

Memorandum of the Committee, Proceedings of the Committee; 
Appendix. 

Recommendations 

The results of the investigation made by Drs. Klein and Gibbes 
can be summed up as :— 
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1. The Comma-shaped organism are ordinarily present in' 
the dejections of persons suffering from cholera. 

2. That they are not be found in the blood nor in any of the 
tissues including the mucosa of the small intestine when 
the latter is examined in a fresh condition. 

3. That Comma-shaped organism of closely allied 
morphological appearances are ordinarily present in 
different parts of the alimentary tract in health; that they 
are developed to an unusual extent in same of the diseases 
characterised by hyper-secretion of the intestine; and that 
there are grounds for assuming that when any predominant 
form is observed it is in great measure attributable to the 
nature of such secretion; and 

4. That the Comma-shaped bacilli ordinarily found in cholera 
do not induce that disease in lever — animals, and that 
there are no real grounds for assuming that they do so in 
man, whilst the circumstances that they have been found 
in tanks which constituted the ordinarily water-supply of 
adjacent villages unassociated with the presence of the 
disease, goes to negative any such assumption. 



MUHUMMADAN EDUCATIONAL 
ENDOWMENTS COMMITTEE, 1885 
— REPORT 1 

JULY 15, 1885 

Chairman Mr. G.C. Paul 

Members Mr. Abdul Luteef; Mr. Abdul Jubbar; Mr. Meer 
Mohamed Ali 
Secretary Mr. P. Nolan 

Appointment 

The Central National Muhummadan Association in a memorial 
addressed in February 1882, to the Government of India, while 
discussing generally the present position of Muhummadans in 
India, took occasion to represent that there are numerous 
endowed properties scattered throughout the country, most of 
which, besides a religious object, had originally the promotion 
of learning in view, and suggested that a Commission should be 
appointed to examine into the nature of these endowments, 
among which the Mohsin Fund, with its large accumulations, 
was particularly specified, and to consider whether they should 
not be applied to promote Muhummadan education. The 
Government of India in a Resolution dated the 15th July 1885 
appointed this Committee. 

Terms of Reference 

To consider and report upon the question whether, without 
violating the principle that Government cannot connect itself 
with religious institutions, any change can be effected in the 
law, or in its administration, by which the more effective 
supervision of Muhummadan educational endowments may be 
secured. 


1. The Bengal Secretariat Press, Calcutta, 1888, 51p + xliv p. 
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Contents 

Preliminary; Origin of the Committee; Instructions given to the 
Committee; Their general purport; Proceedings of the 
Committee; Period for which the Committee was appointed; 
Number and Income of Endowments devoted solely to education; 
Mixed Endowments; The Statement as to those is not exhansive; 
Directions in which deficiencies are to be sought; Character of 
the Endowments as shown by their Deeds of Foundation; Vested 
Interests of Managers in Endowments; Large Discretionary 
powers of managers; Private Endowments; Small Prominence 
given to education in the deeds; Nature of education given; The 
Sasseram Endowment: its origin; Objects of the Endowment; 
Alienation of the endowed property; Attempts made by 
Government to exercise control over the Endowment: their 
failure; Direct management by Government: Its success; The 
Manager restored by decree of the Civil Court; Points illustrated 
by the history of this Endowment; The Mohsin Fund: Its origin; 
The Founder’s title to the endowed lands disputed at the date 
of the foundation, and for thirty years afterwards; Embezzlement 
of the income, and Government control; Accumulation of a 
large surplus under Government Management; Government 
orders of 1836 as to appropriating the surplus at discretion; 
Formation of a Committee under Act XX of 1863 for control of 
the religious portion of the fund; Appropriation of the surplus to 
secular uses; Points illustrated by the history of the Mohsin 
Fund; Extent to which Malversation of Educational Endowments 
has been proved; Existing law as to Endowments; Muhammadan 
Law; Regulation XIX of 1810; Its effect; Act XX of 1863: its 
origin; Its purport; Its effect; Section 539 of the Code of Civil 
Procedure; Proposals to amend the present law — [(a) That of 
the Orissa Commission; (2) That of Sir William Robinson]; 
Opinions expressed on the above proposals and (3) That of Sir 
Ashley Eden]; Decision of the Government of India that legislation 
was undesirable; Suggestions made during the course of the 
present enquiry; Proposals of the Central National Muhummadan 
Association; Counter-proposals of the Muhummadan Literary 
Society; Remarks upon the Proposals of the Central National 
Muhummadan Association; The Supervision of Religions 
educations should not be entrusted to a Committee; Difficulty 
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of deciding that in any case secular instruction is the object of 
a foundation; Inadequate amount of the results to be expected; 
Conclusion that it is not advisable to separate the funds available 
for secular education from the mixed Endowments; This 
conclusion applicable to all schemes for such separation; It is in 
conformity with the decision arrived at in other Provinces; 
Proposal made by a meeting of Muhummadans at Arrah that 
the surplus funds of all Endowments should be devoted to 
education; The funds left for religions purposes cannot be treated 
as surplus, and made over to Educational Institutions; The 
funds left for religions education cannot be made over for 
secular education; Proposal of the Cuttack Sub-Committee to 
devote to education funds left for certain secular purposes; 
Proposal to vest all Endowment Funds in one official trustee; 
Strength of the feeling against any violation of the wishes of 
founders; The supervision of mixed endowments must continue 
to be a matter of judicial cognizance; Proposals of the Committee 
— [(1) That the cost of suits for the better administration of 
educational endowments be advanced by Government; (2) That 
the law as to the Institution of suits relating to endowments 
should be simplified; (3) That a Committee be appointed for the 
distribution of the educational assignment of the Mohsin Fund]; 
Abandonment of the original proposal to vest the Committee 
with powers of inequisition as to other endowments; Conclusion; 
Appendices I to IV. 

Recommendations 

The most obvious difficulty in the way of securing the interference 
of the Civil Courts for the benefit of endowments is the expense 
which such a procedure involves. This is also the consideration 
most frequently advanced by those interested, who urge that it 
is unreasonable to expect any member of the community, or any 
small number of members, to incur the heavy and uncertain 
cost of litigation for the benefit of the public at large. In this 
there is much truth, and it certainly seems only fair that the 
expense of conducting cases brought with the approval of the 
Advocate-General for the better management of endowments, 
partly or altogether of an educational character, should be, in 
the first instance, borne by Government, to be ultimately 
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recovered from the defendants, or the endowments, if the Court 
so determines. This course is contemplated by law, Section 539 
of the Civil Procedure Code giving the Advocate-General power 
to institute such Proceedings; and it was in fact followed in the 
case of the Juggennath Temple at Pooree. The Committee 
accordingly recommended in a preliminary report that the 
Bengal Government should undertake to defray such costs, and 
the Lieutenant-Governor was pleased to accept this proposal. 
The decision of Government upon the subject has been published, 
and has, as the Committee is informed, given very general 
satisfaction. 

It has been stated, in paragraph 40 of this report, that 
persons desiring to institute a suit for the better management 
of an endowment have at present, in order to be perfectly safe 
against technical objections, to obtain three several sanctions, 
that of the Chief Court of the district on perusal of the plaint, 
under Section 18, Act XX of 1863, that of the Court hearing the 
case, under Section 30 of the Civil Procedure Code, after notice 
at the plaintiffs cost, to all concerned, and that of the Advocate- 
General under Section 539, Code of Civil Procedure. Moreover, 
except in the case of the few endowments governed by Act XX 
of 1863, the persons suing must have a “direct” interest in the 
trust, as provided by Section 539, Code of Civil Procedure; and 
it is by no means easy to determine what interest is direct. The 
case of Jan Ali versus Ram Nath Mundul shows how these 
provisions may prove a stumbling block in the way of those who 
seek the aid of the Courts to prevent malversation by the 
trustees of endowments. In the opinion of this Committee the 
only sanction which should be required before the institution of 
suits under Section 539, Civil Procedure Code, for the better 
management of endowments is that of the Advocate-General; 
and that section should apply to all endowments for public, 
charitable or religious purposes, whether administered under 
Act XX of 1863 or not. The endowments to which that Act 
happened to be applied were not distinguished from others by 
any characteristic of a permanent nature, and no peculiar 
procedure is required for the regulation of suits affecting them. 
The Advocate-General would be able to determine whether, 
before giving his sanction, any notice such as that contemplated 
by Section 30 of the Civil Procedure Code was desirable, and in 
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suitable cases be could arrange with Government for defraying 
the cost of litigation. With regard to the provision in Section 
539, Civil Procedure Code, that the persons acting as plaintiffs 
should have a direct interest in the trust, in would, in the 
opinion of the Committee, be desirable to omit the word direct, 
and to add some such explanation as that given in Section 15, 
Act XX of 1863, quoted below. A separate communication 
addressed upon this subject to the Government of Bengal is 
printed in the Appendix. 

It has been said that a sum of Rs. 56,565 a year is available 
from the Mohsin endowment for the encouragement of 
Muhummadan education generally throughout these Provinces. 
This sum is distributed by Government in the Education 
Department, and assigned for such purposes as the payment of 
a part of the fees of Muhummadan students, the support of 
Madrassas, of Persian teaching at English schools, and the 
establishment of scholarships. The title of Government to the 
estate is that of an ordinary manager under Muhummadan law, 
the original managers having been dismissed, and no successors 
appointed. It has been proposed that for the distribution of this 
fund a Committee should be appointed, experimentally for five 
years, consisting of six Muhummadan gentlemen, presided over 
by the Director of Public Instruction. The management of the 
landed and other property of the endowment should remain, as 
at present, with Government, and the functions of the Committee 
appointed for secular purposes would correspond with those of 
the Committee which at present manages the religious portion 
of the foundation, that is to say, it would receive the available 
income, and issue orders as to its expenditure. It is believed, 
after consultation with the Director of Public Instruction, that 
a committee such as that which it is proposed to form, would 
meet a practical want for some time felt by the Government 
officers who now control the expenditure. Moreover, management 
by an independent body of Muhummadans would be more 
conformable to the expressed will of the pions founder, which 
appointed two managers with perpetual succession, than is the 
present bureaucratic form of administration; as also to the 
spirit of Regulation XIX of 1810, inasmuch as that enactment 
contemplates the control of endowments by a committee of local 
agents. The majority of the Committee recommend this proposal 
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for consideration and for adoption on the first favourable 
opportunity but do not consider the present moment suitable 
for the introduction of the change, which has been approved by 
some of their number. 

It was at first contemplated to entrust to this Committee, 
and to sub-committees acting under its direction in the interior, 
a power of inquisition with regard to other endowments, as 
complaints are very generally made that managers refuse to 
permit the inspection of their foundation deeds, even by 
Collectors, or by Muhmmadans interested in the subject: and it 
has been suggested from several quarters that the power to 
compel the production of such documents, as also of accounts of 
endowments shown to be of an educational character, should be 
given to some responsible body. This proposal has been abandoned 
in deference to the views of Nawab Bahadoor Abdul Lateef and 
Hon’ble Abdul Jubbar, who, without objecting generally to the 
existence of such a power of inquisition, consider that at present 
it could not be exercised with advantage by a Central Committee. 

Conclusion 

There are signs that since the appointment of this Committee 
considerable interest has been roused among Muhummadans 
on the subject of endowments, and that the feeling against 
trustees who divert public funds to private uses has gained 
strength. The measures recommended by the Committee will 
give scope for the development of this movement, by facilitating 
the institution and prosecution of suits, and perhaps also by 
creating a central body of Muhummadans for the Government 
of an endowment fund treated as having a provincial character. 
A certain amount of information has, moreover, been collected 
which, imperfect as it is, will be of use of those interested in a 
subject hitherto involved in the greatest obscurity. Proposals of 
a more radical nature, approved by two members of the 
Committee and by an influential Association, have also been 
embodied in the report, and are submitted for the consideration 
of Government. If the majority of the Committee have been 
unable to concur in these recommendations, it is not from any 
want of sympathy for the cause of secular education — a cause 
for which the Muhummadan members have both in their public 
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character and their private mate exertions to which it is 
unnecessary further to refer. That cause they desire to advance 
by every legitimate means, but they cannot approve of attempts 
to further it by action which would, in their judgment, either be 
futile, or else result in the appropriation to secular education of 
funds left for religions purposes. 



FINANCE COMMITTEE, 1886 — REPORT 1 

FEBRUARY, 10,1886 
Chairman Mr. C.A. Elliot 

Members Mr. Justice Cunningham; Dr. W.W. Hunter; 

Rao Bahadur Mahadeo Govind Ravande; 

Mr. J. Westland; Lt-Col. A.J. Filgate; 

Mr. H.W. Bliss; Mr. Robert Hordie 
Secretary Mr. S. Jacob 

Appointment 

The Finance Committee was appointed by the Government of 
India vide its Resolution of 10th February, 1886. 

Terms of Reference 

The Committee should examine thoroughly the subject of 
the home charges and especially the report presented to the 
Government of India in 1884 by Colonel Conway Gordon R.E.; 
and should work out and submit such recommendations in 
regard to economies as their examination may suggest to them. 
They will at the same time, turn their attention to the division 
of the military charges between the Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of India, and will advise the Government of 
India whether the present distribution of these charges seems 
to all for revision, and if so, what are their practical 
recommendations on the subject. 

Contents 

Limitation to the Field of Enquiry; Commencement of Operations, 
the Nature of Committees enquiries; the Basis of the provincial 
contracts; the Proceedings of the members who visited certain 
provinces on tour; Committees re-assembly at Calcutta; Mr. 


1. Superintendent of Government, Printing Press, Calcutta, 1887, 2 Vols. 
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Westland’s appointment as Acting Secretary to the Government 
of India; Final proceedings of the Committee, proposed savings; 
conclusion. 

Summary of proposals as to the Provincial Contracts — 
Principle of Provincial contracts, Revision of Contracts in 1877; 
the contracts 1882; the effect of long balances; the Financial 
position of the provinces at the commencement of the contracts; 
the Working of the contract of 1882; Punjab, North-Western 
Provinces, Central Provinces, Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Assam 
and Burma. 

The Future Provincial Contract with Punjab land revenue, 
Stamps, Excise, Provincial rates, assessed taxes, Forests 
Registration, Refunds, Post-office, General administration, Law 
and Justice, Courts; Law and Justice, Jails; Education, Medical; 
Political; Scientific and Minor Departments, Superannuation 
allowances and Pensions; Stationery and Printing; Miscellaneous; 
Transfers between provincial and local Public Works, 
Assignments and adjustments, Conclusion; Statements of 
Revenue; Statements of expenditure. 

Future Provincial contract with the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh; Land Revenue, Stamps, Excise, Assessed 
Taxes, Forests Registration, General administration; Law and 
Justice; Police; Education; Medical; Scientific and Minor 
Departments; Superannuation allowances and Pensions; 
Stationery and Printing; Miscellaneous; Contributions from 
Provincial to Local; Public works; Adjustments; Conclusions; 
Statement of Revenue, Statement of Expenditure; Statement of 
Productive works revenue and expenditure. 

Future Provincial contracts with Central Provinces — Land 
Revenue; Stamps, Excise, Provincial rates, Assessed taxes, 
Forest registration; General administration; Law and Justice; 
Courts and Jails; Police education; Medical, Scientist and Minor 
departments; Stationery and Printing; Miscellaneous; Transfers 
between Provincial and Local; Public works; Inter-Provincial 
adjustments; Summary; Statement of Revenue; Statement of 
Expenditure. 

Bombay : Land Revenue; Salt; Stamps; Excise; Provincial 
rates; Assessed taxes; Forests; Registration; Refunds; 
Assignments; General administration; Law and Justice; Courts 
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Jails; Police, Marine; Education; Medical; Scientific and Minor 
Departments; Superannuations; Stationary and Printing; 
Miscellaneous; Public Works; Contributions to Local; 
Adjustments; Conclusion; Statements; Appendices. 

Madras: Land Revenue; Salt; Stamps; Excise; Expenditure; 
Customs, Assessed taxes; Forests; Registration; Refunds, General 
Administration; Law and Justice, Courts-Jails; Police; Marine; 
Education; Medical; Scientific and Minor Departments; 
Superannuation Allowances and Pensions; Stationary and 
Printing; Miscellaneous; Post Office; Public Works; Transfers 
between Provincial and Local; Adjustments; Madras Municipality, 
Conclusion; Statements. 

West Bengal : Land revenue; Salt; Stamps; Excise; Provincial 
rates; Customs; Assessed taxes; Forests; Registration; Refunds; 
General administration; Law and Justice - Courts — Jails; 
Police; Marine; Education; Medical; Scientific and Minor 
Departments; Superannuation Allowances and Pensions; 
Stationary and Printing; Miscellaneous Public Works; 
Contributions to local funds; Adjustments; Conclusions; 
Statement of Revenue and Expenditure; Railway transactions; 
Decently the Local members of the Committee. 

Assam : Land revenue; Stamps; Assessed Taxes; Forests; 
Registration; Refunds; Law and Justice—Courts, Jails; Police, 
Marine; Education, Medical, Scientific and Minor Departments; 
Superannuations; Stationary and Printing; Miscellaneous; Public 
Works; Adjustments; Conclusions; Statement of Revenue 
Expenditure. 

Lower Burma : Land revenue; Salt; Stamps; Excise; 
Customs, Assessed taxes; Forests; Registration; Refunds; General 
Administration; Law and Justice — Courts; Law and Justice- 
Jails; Police; Marine; Education; Medical; Scientific and minor 
departments; Superannuations; Stationary and Printing; 
Miscellaneous; Public Works; Adjustments; Conclusion, 
Statements of Revenue and Expenditure. 

Recommendations 

Punjab 

The budget estimates provide for the transfer to provincial of: 
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1. ft 3,04,000 on account of special assignments, namely 
for Judicial reorganisation 2,27 for Kanungos 67, and 
for Government Advocate 10. We show these 
assignments separately in our estimate for the future 
for the scale of comparison, though they will be merged 
in the general assignment which, under the new 
system, will be needed to bring the Provincial account 
into equilibrium. 

2. ft 10,000 an account of the Provincial half-share of duty 
levied in the North-Western Provinces upon 
Shahjahanpur Rum imported into the Punjab. The 
average for 1884-85 and 1885-86 was 73, which is taken 
as the future estimate. 

3. ft 33,000 on account of certain items, of which the 
classification, as between Imperial and Provincial, was 
altered after 1882. 

4. ft 73,000, in the provincial adjustment on account of 
expenditure borne by the Punjab on account of other 
provinces. 

The revenue and expenditure of the Punjab Government 
stand in equilibrium as ft 1,57,48. 

The general result of the Committee’s proposals is to reduce 
the expenditure on Civil Works, which will, however, be left at 
a higher figure than it stood at before 1882. We consider that 
the Punjab Government should, for any contain plated 
improvements in administration, look to better development of 
its revenue, more especially the Land Revenue and Excise, and 
not further assistance from the Imperial exchequer. 

North-Western Provinces 

The new contract, it is presumed, swallow up all part adjustments 
made on account of modifications in the distribution of revenue 
or expenditure since 1882. There is also a special contribution 
to Imperial for Railway capital expenditure, which appears in 
the estimates as a reduction of the Provincial share of Land 
Revenue by 1,71. 

The duty on Shahjahanpur rum, at ft 4 a gallon, is credited 
to Excise in the North-Western Provinces accounts, but half of 
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the amount levied in respect of exported rum is by inter provincial 
adjustment passed on by debit to North-Western Provinces and 
credited to the several Provinces to which it is exported. This 
adjustment has to be estimated for. Taking it at an average of 
1884-85 and 1885-86, it will stand at 1,66 namely 73 for Punjab, 
84 for Bengal, 5 for Central Provinces, and 4 for India. 

The other inter-provincial adjustments necessarily drop out 
of account. They will came in the account of each year. 

The figures which the Committee proposed as a basis of 
contract of 1887-1893 gave the following results. 



Total estimate 

Provincial Share 

Revenue 

8,46,94 

3,34,84 

Expenditure 

3,42,25 

3,22,19 

Surplus 

5,04,69 

12,65 


There is thus a surplus of Provincial resources of 12,65, 
which may be resumed. It will not be fully realised during the 
first three years, as an allowance has to be made for less by the 
Nadrai aqueduct, amounting to 6,00 the first year, 5,00 the 
second, and 1,00 the third. 

According to new scheme, as ordered by the Government of 
India, the sum of 13,90 will be a lump reduction and be taken 
off, during each year of the Contract, from the Provincial 
Revenues. 

Central Provinces 

The only inter-provincial adjustment of which it is necessary to 
take note is that for Shahjabanpur rum, which is imported after 
paying duty in the North-Western Provinces. The amount of 
that adjustment is, for the half share duty, R 5,000. The ordinary 
account adjustments will continue to be made on account of 
expenditure incurred by other provinces for the Central 
Provinces, or vice versa. 

The result of Estimates is that the future revenue and 
expenditure of the Provincial Government will stand at 80,66 
and 78,81 respectively, so that there is a surplus of 1,85. This 
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surplus is open to Imperial Government to resume, by reduction 
of the Provincial share of Land Revenue or otherwise, and this 
1,85 is the measure of the gain to Imperial Government. Further, 
the Provincial Government would require a grant of 13,64 in 
excess of the quarter share of Land Revenue, to place it in 
equilibrium under this new scheme. 

Bombay 

Adjustments in the current contract will be annulled. The 
estimated Provincial revenue of 1886-87 was 3,89,33; the 
estimated Provincial expenditure was 3,98,35. Thus the 
Provincial budget showed a deficit of 9,02 which was provided 
for by a reduction of the Provincial balance by the same amount. 

Calculations of the probable future revenue and expenditure, 
as under : 



Total 

Provincial Share as at present 

Revenue 

6,29,80 

3,92,60 

Expenditure 

3,95,73 

3,65,54 

Surplus 

2,34,07 

27,06 


There is thus a Provincial surplus of 27,06 which may be 
resumed by the Imperial Government. 

The Provincial revenue met expenditure calculated in the 
system which have been prescribed for the future contract as : 

Revenue 2,73,98 

Expenditure 3,65,87 

The deficit of 91,89 which will thus exist, will have to be met 
by a contribution of that amount from Imperial to Provincial, to 
be adjusted, either through the Land Revenue head or in some 
other way. On whatever basis the revenue and expenditure are 
divided under the new contract, the result will be the same, i.e., 
27,06 if the finances of the Provincial Government are left in an 
initial state of equilibrium, as it is intended they should be. 
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Madras 

The estimated provincial revenue of 1886-87 was 2,45,18; the 
estimated provincial expenditure 2,43,45. That is to say 
Provincial Budget exhibited a surplus of 1,73. 

Calculations of the probable future revenue and expenditure 
as — 



Total 

Provincial Share as at present 

Revenue 

R 6,51,20 

R 2,44,32 

Expenditure 

R 2,57,24 

R 2,30,25 

Surplus 

R 3,93,94 

R 14,07 


There is thus a Provincial surplus of 14,07, which may be 
resumed by the Imperial Government. This is not, however 
entirely a reduction of Provincial expenditure. Two and a quarter 
lakhs are obtained by absorbing the surplus of the year and the 
excess provision in the Jail and Police estimates, reduced by the 
decreased estimate of receipts under Land Revenue; and one 
and a quarter by transfers to Local and Municipal Funds. The 
real reductions may be set down as only about four lakhs in the 
Civil Heads, and six-and-a-half lakhs under Public Works. 

The Provincial revenue and expenditure calculated on the 
system which has been prescribed for the future contract as — 

Revenue R 2,21,32 

Expenditure R 2,48,59 

The deficit of 27,27 which will thus exist, will have to be met 
by a contribution from Imperial to Provincial, to be adjusted 
either through the Land Revenue head or in some other way. 
On whatever basis the revenue and expenditure are decided 
under the new contract the result will be the same i.e. benefit 
to Imperial of 14,07, if the finances of the Provincial Government 
are left in a state of equilibrium, as it is intended they should 
be. 
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Bengal 

Estimated Provincial Revenue of 1886-87 was 4,28,67 the 
estimated Provincial Expenditure 4,29,32; that is to say, the 
Provincial Budget exhibited a deficit of 65. 

Calculations of the Probable future Revenue and 


Expenditure, 

as:— 



Total 

Provincial Share as at present 

Revenue 

8,96,66 

4,30,90 

Expenditure 

4,77,82 

4,19,39 

Surplus 

4,18,84 

11,52 


There is thus a Provincial surplus of 11,52 which may be 
resumed by the Imperial Government. The improvement in our 
estimate for the future over the current year’s Budget is 
principally due to the following causes, viz. increased receipts 
under Excise (1,00) Jails (1,26) and Railways (3,22); and decreased 
expenditure under Survey and Settlement (78), Government 
Estates (62), General Administration (31), Jails (1,13), Education 
(1,46), Police (30), Superannuations (50), and Public Works 
(4,02). On the other hand, he have found it necessary to allow 
for increased expenditure under the head of Law and Justice, 
Courts (50), and for a decrease in the standard of revenue under 
Land Revenue (2,18) and Miscellaneous (80). 

If the reductions of expenditure are two severes it should be 
borne in mind that the Bengal Government has a right and 
recoup itself by throwing larger charges for Education and 
Medical Services on the Municipalities whom it relieved of an 
expenditure of three lakhs of rupees on Police, without imposing 
on them, at the same time, any corresponding outlay on other 
objects. 

The Provincial Revenue and Expenditure calculated for the 
future contract is — 


Revenue 

Expenditure 


R 4,72,70 
R 4,59,56 
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The scale of transactions is considerably increased, it will 
be noticed, on both sides of the account. This is due to the 
provincialisation of the Eastern Bengal Railway and of the 
charges on account of embankments, to which the transfer of 
the Patna-Gya Railway to Imperial is a comparatively insignifi cant 
set-off. 

The Provincial surplus of 13,14, which will thus exist, will 
have to be transferred to Imperial, by adjustment through the 
Land Revenue head, or in some other way. The gain to Imperial 
will, however, be confined to annual sum of 11,52 for the 
transfers last noticed, of liabilities accompanied by the means of 
meeting them, will not affect the ultimate relations between 
Imperial and Provincial or the comparison between the old and 
new contracts; and on whatever basis the Revenue and 
Expenditure are in future divided, the recent will be the same 
i.e. the benefit to Imperial of the sum of 11,52 if the finances of 
the Provincial Government are in equilibrium. 

Assam 

The estimated Provincial revenue of 1886-87 was 47,26; the 
estimated Provincial expenditure 50,38; that is to say, the 
Provincial Budget exhibited a deficit of 3,12 to be made good by 
a corresponding reduction of the Provincial balance. The 
reduction in the original is 5,12, as it includes the 2,00 specially 
contributed in 1886-87 from Provincial to Imperial. 

The probable future revenue and expenditure as — 



Total 

Provincial Share as at present 

Revenue 

R-81,37 

R-48,20 

Expenditure 

R-49,46 

R-46,34 

Surplus 

ft-31,91 

R-1,86 


There is thus a Provincial surplus of 1,86, which may be 
resumed by the Imperial Government. With some minor 
exceptions, the whole of the decreases of expenditure which 
lead to this result are under the head of Public Works (48 under 
Railways’ Capital and 3,83 under Civil Works, including 
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contributions to Local). On the other hand, there are increases 
of 22 under Police, and of 29 under Marine. The increase of 
revenue is almost entirely under the head of Land Revenue. 

The Provincial revenue and expenditure calculated for the 
future contract is as follows — 

Revenue R 28,80 

Expenditure R 46,66 

The deficit of 17,86 which will thus exist will have to be met 
by a contribution from Imperial to Provincial, to be adjusted 
either through the Land Revenue head or in some other way. 

It seems that effects of new system of distribution would be 
severe on Assam as the Provincial share of increase in Land 
Revenue and Excise is only one quarter. These are the chief 
sources of improvement in Revenue, and careful management 
can do so much to enhance the out-turn in these Departments. 
Self-interest should be stimulated by giving the Province of 
share in their growth which hardly amounts to an appreciable 
sum. 

Lower Burma 

Estimated Provincial Revenue of 1886-87 was 1,19,62; and 
Provincial Expenditure 1,19,61 i.e. the Budget exhibited a surplus 
of 1 only. 

The probable for the Revenue and Expenditure, as follows:— 



Total 

Provincial Share as at present 

Revenue 

R 2,47,55 

R 1,19,33 

Expenditure 

R 1,33,09 

R 1,18,28 

Surplus 

R 1,14,46 

R 1,05 


There is thus a Provincial surplus of 1,05 which is chiefly 
obtained by reducing the estimated receipts from customs, 
raising the estimated net Revenue from Railways, and by assuring 
a lower expenditure of Settlements and on Marine. 
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The Provincial Revenue and Expenditure calculated for the 
future contract. 

Revenue R 1,09,42 

Expenditure R 1,17,24 

The deficit of 7,82 which will thus exist, will be met by a 
contribution from Imperial to Provincial, be adjusted either 
through the Land Revenue head or in some other way. There 
will be benefit to Imperial of 1,05 of the finances of the Provincial 
Government are left in a state of equilibrium. Moreover the 
estimates are liable to modification in consequences of'the 
disturbed State of the Province. 
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Appointments 

The Commission, as constituted by the Resolution of the 4th 
November, 1886, of the Government of India, Home Department. 

Terms of Reference 

The object of the appointment of the Commission are : 

1. to devise a scheme which may reasonably be hoped to 
possess the necessary elements of finality, and 

2. to do full justice to the claims of Natives of India to higher 
and more extensive employment in the public service. 

Contents 

Introductory; Particulars relating to the Covenanted Civil 
Service; Particulars Relating to the Statutory Service; Particulars 


1. Superintendent of Government Printing, Calcutta, 1888. 
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Relating to the Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Uncovenanted Service; Replies to Enquiries made by the 
Government of India in Regard to the Covenanted Civil Service 
and the Competitive System; Replies to Enquiries made by the 
Government of India in Regard to the Statutory Service; 
Recommendations Regarding the Covenanted Civil Service and 
the Formation of an Imperial Service; Recommendations 
regarding the Executive and Judicial Branches of the 
Uncovenanted Service, The Formation of a Provincial Service, 
and Various Miscellaneous Matters; Remarks and 
Recommendations Relating to the Special Departments; 
Summary of the Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Commission. 

Recommendations 

Omitting such matters as are only answers to questions on 
which the Government of India has called for information and 
which do not lead to practical action, the Commission thinks 
that it may be useful, before closing this Report, to summaries 
its conclusions and recommendations. Briefly stated, these 
conditions and recommendations are the following: 

General 

1. That no proposal can be supported as sound in itself or 
likely to be a final solution of the problems embraced in the 
present enquiry, which involves a departure from the principle 
enacted in Section 87 of the Statute 3 and 4 Will. IV, Cap. 85, 
or from the policy set forth in Her Majesty’s Proclamation of 
1858 (paragraph 58 of Report). 

The Competitive System 

2. That admission to the branch of the Civil Service known 
as the Covenanted Civil Service should continue on the system 
established by Section 32 of the Statute 21 and 22 Vic., Cap. 106, 
i.e., by competitive examination open to all natural-bom subjects 
of Her Majesty and held in accordance with Regulations made 
from time to time under the Statute ( paragraph 59 of Report). 
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3. That it is inexpedient to hold an examination in India for 
the Covenanted Civil Service simultaneously with the 
examination in London ( paragraph 60 of Report). 

4. That the minimum and maximum limits of age for Native 
candidates at the open competitive examination held in England 
should be nineteen and twenty-three years respectively 
(paragraph 62 of Report). 

5. That the chief vernacular languages of India and the 
Persian language should not be added to the subjects of the 
open competitive examination in England, but should be included 
among the special studies to be entered upon by the successful 
candidates preparatory to duty in India ( paragraph 63 of Report). 

6. That Her Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners should 
be invited to take into their consideration the question of the 
adequacy of the marks at present assigned at the open competitive 
examination to the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, and the 
suitability of the standard exacted ( paragraph 63 of Report). 

7. That the proposal to fix the number of Native candidates 
to be selected by competitive examination in London and to 
select them by an examination separate from that of European 
candidates and especially adapted, as regards limits of age and 
otherwise, to the conditions of Natives of India, does not 
commend itself to the Commission, which is of opinion that the 
competition in England should remain open as heretofore without 
restriction or distinction, as by the present law provided, to all 
natural-born subjects of Her Majesty of whatever race or colour 
or creed or place of birth who can satisfy the preliminary 
conditions prescribed in the rules framed by the Civil Service 
Commissioners, and that selection should be made impartially 
and indifferently from among the candidates according to their 
orders of merit as ascertained in one and the same examination 
(paragraph 64 of Report). 

8. That the rule which admits of selected candidates for the 
Civil Service, after completion of their two years’ probation, 
remaining an additional year in England for the purpose of 
taking a University degree, is inconvenient as disturbing the 
annual recruitment for the several Provinces of India; that it is 
a departure from the principle that the general education of 
students should be completed before and not after they enter 
upon the special studies designed to fit them for duty in India; 
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and that to expend the revenues of India in helping candidates 
who, having passed their period of preliminary training 
successfully, are pronounced qualified for service in India, to 
complete successfully, are pronounced qualified for service in 
India, to complete their general education is an indefensible 
arrangement ( paragraph 66 of Report). 

9. That the general conditions of service accorded to officers 
of the Covenanted Civil Service, who are recruited in England, 
do not appear to be in any way suitable to Native of India 
obtaining office under the Statutory Rules or otherwise appointed 
in India ( paragraph 70 of Report). 

The Statutory Service 

10. That the existing Statutory system has failed to fulfil 
the expectations anticipated from it; that it is for sufficiently 
good reasons condemned, not only by particular sections of the 
Native community, but also by the very large majority of officials, 
both European and Native, who have had practical experience 
of its working; that it should be abolished, and that Section 6 of 
the Statute 33 Vic., Cap. 3, should be repealed {paragraph 72 of 
Report). 

The Covenanted or Imperial Service 

11. That, in the present circumstances of the country, the 
claims of Natives of India to higher and more extensive 
employment in the public service, and the admission of competent 
Native of each Province of India to a due proportion of the posts 
heretofore reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service, can be 
best provided for by reducing the Covenanted Civil Service to a 
corps d’elite, by limiting its numbers to what is necessary to fill 
the chief administrative appointments of the Government and 
such a number of the smaller appointments as will ensure a 
complete course of training for junior Civilians, and by 
transferring a corresponding number of appointments to a local 
service to be separately recruited in each Province of India 
(paragraph 73 of Report). 

12. That the use of the term “Covenanted Civil Service of 
India” should be discontinued, and that the term should be 
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replaced by the expression “Imperial Civil Service of India” 
(paragraph 75 of Report). 

13. That the members of the Imperial Civil Service of India 
should be bound to serve wheresoever and in whatsoever capacity 
the Government may see fit and should be eligible for any 
appointment for which the Government considers them qualified 
(paragraph 75 of Report). 

14. That no change in principle should be made in the 
Statute 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 54, which directs that all vacancies 
in certain offices shall, save under special circumstances, be 
filled up from amongst the Covenanted Civil Servants of the 
Crown in India (paragraph 76 of Report). 

15. That, subject to the arrangements in force for recruiting 
from the Army Staff Corps in the Punjab and Assam, the 
Schedule attached to the Statute 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 54, should 
be so extended as to include analogous appointments in those 
and all over Non-Regulation Provinces (paragraph 76 of Report). 

16. That the number of appointments reserved in the 
Schedule attached to the Statute 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 54, should 
be reduced, and that the Schedule recommended in Appendix N. 
to this Report should be adopted (paragraph 77 of Report. — 
Attention is called to the dissents of certain members of the 
Commission). 

17. That if the cadre of the Covenanted Civil Service is 
larger than would be required under the proposals now made, 
the Government should, in the future recruitment for the 
Covenanted Service, have regard to the reduced Schedule in 
order to give due effect to those proposals; and that regard 
should further be had to the fact that there are some appointments 
outside the Schedule which it will probably be the policy of the 
Government usually, though not exclusively, to fill from the 
Imperial Service and other to which members of the Imperial 
Service will only occasionally be appointed (paragraphs 77 and 
81 of Report). 

18. That a provision should be inserted in the Statute 24 
and 25 Vic., Cap. 54, enabling the Secretary of State in Council, 
with the concurrence of a majority of members present at a 
meeting, to remove appointments or classes of appointments 
from the Schedule, or to include them in the Schedule, as may 
seem desirable from time to time, provided that no such order 
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shall take effect until it has, with the reasons for making it, 
been laid for ninety days before both House of Parliament 
(paragraph 77 of Report). 

19. That Section 3 of the Statute 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 54, 
should be so amended as to provide for special appointments 
being made to offices specified in the Schedule on account of 
exceptional merit and ability proved in the public service, and 
to judicial offices specified in the Schedule on account of 
exceptional merit and ability proved in active practice as a 
barrister; advocate, or pleader of a High Court, as well as 
“under the special circumstances of the case” ( paragraph 78 of 
Report). 

20. That Section 4 of the Statute 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 54, 
should be amended and supplemented as follows : 

(а) the period within which the pleasure of the Secretary 
of State in Council should be expressed should be six 
months; 

(б) in the event of the pleasure of the Secretary of State 
in Council not being expressed within six months, it 
should be declared that approval is to be presumed; 
and 

(c) in the event of the appointment being disapproved, the 
law should declare that no official acts performed by 
the officer, until he receives notice of such disapproval, 
shall on that ground be held invalid (paragraph 79 of 
Report). 

21. That in filling up the higher appointments which it is 
now proposed to exclude from the Schedule of 1861 regard 
should be had to the claims of officers of the Covenanted Civil 
Service who competed in or before the year 1870, and also to the 
claims of officers belonging to the Army Staff Corps or 
Uncovenanted Service who were appointed to the ranks of the 
several Commissions in India prior to that year ( paragraph 80 
of Report). 

22. That the proportion of judicial and revenue appointments 
excluded from the Schedule attached to the Statute 24 and 25 
Vic., Cap. 54, should be gradually amalgamated with the higher 
appointments in the Executive and Judicial Departments of the 
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present Uncovenanted Service and should be recruited locally 
(paragraph 81 of Report). 

23. That local recruitment should be made separately by 
the Local Governments of the several Provinces to meet their 
own special requirements, and that the service so recruited 
should be called the “Provincial Civil Service” (paragraphs 75 
and 84 of Report). 

24. That members of the Imperial and Provincial Services 
should, as far as possible, be put on a footing of social equality, 
and that, when they occupy similar offices, they should be 
graded together in the official precedence list (paragraph 75 of 
Report). 

25. That below the Provincial Service there should be a 
lower service to be called the “Subordinate Civil Service”; that 
in the Executive Department the line of division between the 
Provincial and Subordinate Services may be conveniently drawn 
between, on the one hand, the appointments of Deputy Collectors 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners, and, on the other hand, the 
appointments of Tahsildars, Mamlatdars, or Mukhtyarkars; 
and that, as regards the Judicial Department, the line should be 
determined, separately, by each Local Government for each 
Province, subject to the sanction of the Government of India 
(paragraphs 75 and 81 of Report). 

26. That the Provincial Service should be filled up partly by 
promotion from the Subordinate Service and partly by 
recruitment (paragraph 82 of Report). 

27. That, in view of the probability of promotion from the 
Subordinate Service to the Provincial Service, the rules for the 
recruitment of the Subordinate Service in each Province should 
be carefully revised in such a way as to adapt them to the 
altered circumstances which will be introduced if the general 
recommendations of the Commission are accepted; that the 
greatest care should be exercised in the selection of Tahsildars 
and similar classes of officers, and that Tahsildars should not be 
appointed without careful preliminary training in a post which 
will fit them for duties of the higher office (paragraph 82 of 
Report). 

28. That, for the purposes of the recruitment of the Provincial 
Service, no uniform system applicable to all Provinces can at 
present be recommended, but that a system of open competition 
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should be adopted wherever the Government of India considers 
it not inexpedient, and that, where open competition is considered 
unsuitable, a system of competition among candidates previously 
selected is preferable to a system of nomination, provided that 
the number of candidates selected for each vacancy is sufficient 
to make the competition a real one (paragraph 82 of Report). 

29. That in regard to first appointments to the Judicial 
branch from the ranks of barristers, advocates, or pleaders, 
competition would be out of place; but that no barrister, advocate, 
or pleader should be so appointed who has not been in the active 
practice of his profession for at least three years, and is not 
qualified by such a knowledge of the vernacular language as is 
required on the part of other persons before first appointment 
to the Provincial Service (paragraph 82 of Report). 

30. That no person should be considered eligible for 
recruitment in the Provincial Service unless he furnishes 
satisfactory evidence — 

(а) that he is not over 25 years of age (except in the case 
of barristers, advocates, or pleaders appointed to the 
Judicial branch otherwise than by competitive 
examination); 

(б) that he has attained a prescribed preliminary standard 
of education, and especially of qualification in one of 
the vernacular languages of the Province in which he 
is to be employed. The vernacular standard should be 
a high one, involving a thorough knowledge of the 
language and ability or write and read the written 
character with facility; and the evidence required should 
ordinarily be either a certificate of having passed in the 
vernacular language and literature by the highest 
standard of the vernacular school examination, or 
passing that standard before a Board of Examiners 
appointed for the purpose of the examination. 

(c) that he is of sound health, good physique, and active 
habits; and 

(d) that he is of good character (paragraph 82 of Report). 

31. That all persons appointed to the Provincial Service by 
recruitment should be subject to a period of probation or training 
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during which time their appointment should be probationary or 
provisional only, unless in special cases the Government 
considers such probation or training unnecessary ( paragraph 82 
of Report). 

32. That the Government of India should retain power in 
very special cases and under prescribed conditions to make 
direct appointments to offices in the higher grades of the 
Provincial Service ( paragraph 82 of Report). 

33. That, in order to provide a sufficient guarantee of 
fitness, the exercise of this power in the case of the Judicial 
branch should be confined to barristers, advocates, or pleaders 
of the High and Chief Courts, who are suitable in other respects 
and have shown distinguished ability in the exercise of their 
profession for a period of not less than ten years, but that in the 
case of any such occasional appointment the qualifications 
described above in regard to a thorough knowledge of the 
vernacular should be fully insisted upon ( paragraph 82 of Report). 

34. That the recruitment of the Provincial Service should 
be in all cases made under rules to be sanctioned by the 
Government of India, such rules being published for general 
information and republished annually in the Local Government 
Gazettes (paragraph 82 of Report). 

35. That in the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay the 
number of Judges selected from the Judicial branch of the 
Provincial Service or from advocates or pleaders of the High 
Courts be increased, and that a similar course should be pursued 
in regard to the High Court at Madras in the event of the 
strength of that Court being increased to six Judges (pa. agraph 
83 of Report). 

36. That, if the Statute 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 104, is amended, 
advocates ;f High Courts should be expressly declared to be 
eligible for the appointment of Judges of the High Courts 
(paragraph 83 of Report). 

37. That the orders of the Secretary of State and of the 
Government of India, passed in 1879, which forbid the 
appointment without previous sanction of persons other than 
Natives of India to offices carrying salaries of Rs. 200 a month 
or upwards in certain Departments of the Uncovenanted Service, 
should be cancelled; and that, when it is considered necessary 
to recruit Europeans for the Provincial Service otherwise then 
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under the published rules, the recruitment should be made in 
Europe and by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State ( paragraph 84 
of Report). 

38. That it is inexpedient to lay down a rule restricting the 
recruitment for the Provincial Service to residents of the Province 
concerned; but that, while recruitment for the Provincial Service 
should be open to all natural bom subject of Her Majesty, the 
Government of India should prescribe from time to time such 
limitations in respect of residence or otherwise as may be 
considered expedient, and that, as a general rule, recent resident 
of at least three years in a Province should be an essential 
condition of admission to the Provincial Service ( paragraph 84 
of Report). 

39. That the grades of pay in the Provincial Service and the 
pay of appointments to be held by its members, together with 
the general conditions of such service as to leave and retiring 
annuity, should be fixed on independent grounds and bear no 
relative proportion to those of the Imperial Service (paragraph 
85 of Report). 

40. That the pay of officers of the Provincial Service appointed 
specially to high office for exceptional merit and ability, on the 
rare occasions on which the Secretary of State may exercise the 
powers reserved to him, should receive special consideration at 
the time; and that for appointments made directly by Her 
Majesty the pay and the rules governing leave and pension 
should be the same for all incumbents whether belonging to the 
Imperial or the Provincial Service or appointed from outside the 
service of Government ( paragraph 85 of Report). 

41. That with regard to appointments to which graded pay 
is not attached but which it may be intended usually to fill from 
the Provincial Service, the pay should be fixed with reference 
to what is required for the Provincial Service and not by a 
consideration of the pay which would be required for members 
of the Imperial Service when appointed ( paragraph 85 of Report). 

42. That retrospective effect should not be given to alterations 
made in pension rules against the will of persons, being already 
in the service of the Government, who may be injuriously 
affected thereby; and that, when alterations are made, persons 
in the service should be allowed the option of adhering to the 
old rules or accepting the new rules as a whole with all their 
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advantages and disadvantages ( paragraph 85 of Report). 

43. That the recommendations of the Commission regarding 
the creation of a Provincial Service and the recruitment of that 
service are subject to due consideration for the rights of existing 
incumbent of all classes of appointments which may be affected 
by its proposals {paragraph 86 of Report). 

44. That Statutory Civilians in actual service should be 
absorbed into the Provincial Service in such position as, having 
regard to the circumstances of each case, the Government of 
India may consider to be equitable ( paragraph 87 of Report). 

45. That before the dismissal of any member of the Provincial 
Service, otherwise than on the result of a judicial investigation, 
he should be afforded an opportunity for enquiry under the law 
for the time being in force relating to enquiries into t]je behaviour 
of public servants {paragraph 88 of Report). 

Miscellaneous 

46. That inasmuch as the posts of chief administrative 
officers of districts and Judges involve very responsible duties, 
the principle of selection should be more completely adopted in 
regard to those appointments; and that when in the order of 
seniority officers become eligible for appointment to the posts 
of Collector or Judge, there should be no hesitation in passing 
over those persons who have not given distinct evidence that 
they are fit for such office {paragraph 89 of Report). 

47. That, as a general rule, officers of the Imperial and 
Provincial Services, if declared ineligible for promotion, should, 
after a certain period of service, be liable to be compulsorily 
retired on reduced pensions calculated with reference to their 
period of effective service {paragraph 89 of Report). 

48. That a Board of Examines should be appointed in each 
Presidency and Province who should perform duties similar to 
those entrusted to Her Majesty’s Civil Service Commissioners 
in England, and that, whenever possible, non-official Europeans 
and Natives should be represented on such Boards ( paragraph 
90 of Report). 
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Special Departments: General 

49. That whea the Commission has made no specific 
recommendation respecting recruitment and conditions of 
service in any Department in which changes are suggested, it 
advises the adoption, as far as may be practicable, of the same 
rules (see Recommendations 26 to 42) as to preliminary 
qualification, recruitment, probation and general conditions of 
service as it has recommended for the Provincial Service, and 
that the recommendations of the Commission in regard to the 
several Departments are subject to due consideration for the 
rights of existing incumbents of all classes of appointments 
which may be affected by its proposals (paragraph 91 of Report). 

Accounts Department (paragraph 93 of Report) 

50. That the office of Comptroller and Auditor General 
should be included in the Schedule attached to the Statute 24 
and 25 Vic., Cap. 54, and that the offices of Accountant General, 
Civil Auditor and Sub-Treasurer should be removed from the 
Schedule. 

51. That indigenous agency should be more largely introduced 
into the Enrolled List, and that the sources of recruitment for 
that list should be extended, appointments being made — 

(а) of outsiders by open competitive examination; 

(б) to a limited extent, as at present, from the Covenanted 
Civil Service; 

(c) by the promotion of Chief Superintendents who have 
proved that they possess capacity for the superior 
branch; and 

id) by the exceptional appointment of officers who have 
shown marked ability in the charge of treasuries or in 
other Departments of the Provincial Service. 

52. That the Government of India should continue to reserve 
to itself a discretion of appointing to the Enrolled List any 
person whom it may deem it conducive to the interests of the 
public service so to appoint. 
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Archaeological Survey Department (paragraph 95 of Report) 

53. That facilities should be given to a limited number of 
graduates of the Universities, sufficiently prepared by previous 
study, to undergo a course of training in Epigraphy. 

Customs Department (paragraph 97 of Report) 

54. That the Commissionership of Customs, Salt and Opium 
in the Presidency of Bombay should continue to be included in 
the Schedule attached to the Statute 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 54. 

55. That of the three Collectorships of Customs at Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta and the Assistant Collectorship at Bombay, 
only the two most responsible appointments, namely, those at 
Bombay and Calcutta, should ordinarily be held by members of 
the Imperial Service, and that it is unnecessary to include the 
appointments of Collector of Customs at Madras and Assistant 
Collector at Bombay in the cadre of the Imperial Service for 
purposes of recruitment. 

56. That the present system of recruitment by selection 
should be retained in respect to the other superior appointments 
in the Department, but that if these appointments are not filled 
by promotion from the subordinate ranks or by transfer from 
the Provincial Service, the persons appointed should only hold 
their offices provisionally until they have satisfied substantial 
probationary tests. 

57. That there is no ground for the exclusion of qualified 
candidates of any race from the Appraisers of Preventive 
branches of the Department. 

Education Department (paragraph 99 of Report) 

58. That recruitment should be made in England only for — 

(a) Principalships of Colleges; 

(b) Professorships in those branches of knowledge in which 
the European standard of advancement has not been 
attained in India; and 

(c) a smaller number of Inspectorships than at present. 
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59. That recruitment of Professors should be ordinarily of 
specialists, and, when practicable, for a term of years, with 
power of re-appointment. 

60. That the remuneration of officers recruited in England 
should be fixed with reference to the attainments required and 
the duties to be performed in each case. 

61. That the present graded lists of the superior branch of 
the Department should be abolished, due regard being had to 
the interests of existing incumbents. 

62. That all other educational appointments should be filled 
up locally by the present mode or modes of recruitment, on the 
principles recommended in this Report as to conditions of service 
for the general Provincial Service. 

63. That there should be in each Presidency and in the 
larger Provinces at least one college with a staff of Professors 
capable of teaching up to the highest European standards, 
under a European Principal; and that the same object should as 
far as practicable be kept in view in smaller colleges. 

64. That the inspection of schools and colleges should be 
carried on by an agency entirely separate from the teaching 
staff and recruited from a different source. 

Forest Department (paragraph 101 of Report) 

65. That the staff of the Department should be divided into 
an Imperial Branch and Provincial Branches, and that, as in the 
Imperial Civil Service, the Imperial Branch of the Forest Service 
should be a corps d’elite, limited to the number of officers 
necessary to fill the superior controlling appointments and such 
a proportion of the Assistant Conservators’ posts as will ensure 
a complete training for the junior officers. 

66. That the Imperial Branch should be recruited in England, 
and that the conditions of service as to leave and pension should 
be assimilated to those of the Imperial Branch of the Public 
Works Department. 

67. That the present rule which disqualifies married men 
from presenting themselves at the examination in England 
should be modified, as it might operate to debar Native candidates 
from competing for appointments in England. 

68. That the Government should keep in view the policy of 
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training in India men qualified to take charge of the higher 
administrative appointments so as to avoid as far as possible the 
necessity for expanding the Imperial Branch of the service. 

69. That the rules at present prescribed by the Forest Code 
for the admission of candidates in India should be retained as 
providing a system of recruitment for the Provincial Branches 
of the Department suitable to existing circumstances. 

Geological Survey Department (paragraph 103 of Report) 

70. That so long as no adequate provision is made for the 
teaching of Geology and the allied sciences at Indian colleges, 
appointments to the higher grades of the Department should 
ordinarily be made by the Secretary of State without respect to 
the nationality of the candidates. 

71. That Sub-Assistants should not be recruited in greater 
numbers than are required for the purposes of the Department, 
i.e., to assist the more qualified Surveyors; but that Sub- 
Assistants should be promoted to the superior grades if they 
give proof of capacity for independent work. 

72. That it is open to doubt whether the organization of a 
Department for Geological Survey is expedient to any greater 
extent than is required to secure systematic investigation. 

73. That the graded system appears unsuitable for a service 
in which the work to be performed calls for the highest efficiency 
in an equal degree throughout the whole term of employment. 

74. That the system of engaging specialists for a limited 
term of years is advantageous and should be continued. 

Jail Department (paragraph 105 of Report) 

75. That when Superintendents of Jails, Central of District, 
are not Medical officers, more opportunity might properly be 
given to Natives of India to show their fitness for these 
appointments from which they are at present practically excluded. 

76. That the qualifying service for the important position of 
Superintendent of a Central Jail should be such as will ensure 
a thorough preliminary training, and that no person should be 
appointed to that office who has not served three years in the 
Jail Department, or in the superior grades of the Police 
Department, or in both combined. 
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Meteorological Survey Department (paragraph 107 of Report) 

77. That in tjie present state of scientific education in India, 
the Commission is unable to recommend any change in the 
system of recruitment for this Department. 

Mint Department (paragraph 109 of Report) 

78. That the rule in the Notification of the Government of 
India, No. 3570, dated 19th September 1884, which prescribed 
that Commissioned officers only shall ordinarily be appointed to 
gazetted officers in the Assay Department, should be cancelled. 

79. That further enquiry should be made whether the 
scheme of training for temporary appointments involves 
unnecessary expense. 

80. That, as a general rule, where a scientific education, as 
distinct from probationary departmental training, is required to 
qualify officers for service in any Department, the cost of such 
education should be borne by those who seek employment 
rather than by the State. 

Opium Department (paragraph 111 of Report) 

81. That the experiment of appointing Natives by selection 
to a proportion of the vacancies in the Department should be 
discontinued, and that the future recruitment for this 
Department should be subject to the general principles of equality 
of treatment of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects and of 
tested preliminary qualifications which have been proposed for 
the Provincial Service. 

82. That the Imperial Service affords the fittest field of 
selection for filling the appointments of Opium Agents, and that 
these appointments should be retained in the Scheduled of 
reserved posts attached to the Statute 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 54. 

Pilot Service (paragraph 113 of Report) 

83. That no sufficient reasons exist to justify a 
recommendation that the State should establish a special school 
for the instruction of persons bom and educated in India who 
entertain a desire to adopt a seafaring life as a profession. 
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Postal Department (paragraph 115 of Report) 

84. That, in order to enable Natives to compete on equal 
terms with Europeans and Eurasians forsappointments which 
require higher educational qualifications and greater physical 
energy than are necessary for efficient service in the lower 
posts, a certain number of appointments carrying salaries of 
from Rs. 80 to Rs. 100 a month should be filled by competition, 
the successful candidates being admitted on probation and being 
trained in Head Offices after which they should be employed as 
Inspectors, and if found qualified, selected for the grades of 
Superintendent. 

85. That of the even highest appointments in the Department 
at present filled by Covenanted Civilians, not less than three 
should ordinarily be filled by promotion within the Department. 

Police Department (paragraph 117 of Report) 

86. That although for many years to come the European 
element in the higher ranks of the Police should predominate, 
Natives of India ought not to be entirely excluded from those 
ranks as is now the case in some Provinces, but that endeavours 
should be made to introduce a reasonable proportion of Native 
officers, due regard being always had to the efficiency of the 
service. 

87. That the present system of recruitment for the grade jf 
Assistant District Superintendent in most Provinces is 
unsatisfactory, as not affording a sufficient guarantee for 
educational qualifications and habits of industry, and that 
admission to this grade should be by— 

(а) limited competition amongst candidates selected in 
England for such portion on the appointments in each 
Province as the Government of India may decide to be 
necessary; 

(б) limited competition amongst candidates selected in 
India, such candidates being carefully chosen on grounds 
of good physique, the knowledge of the vernacular 
languages prescribed for the Provincial Service, and 
high educational qualifications of an English kind; and 

(c) promotion from the grade of Inspectors for exceptional 
merit and ability shown in active service. 
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88. That both of the competitive examinations referred to 
in the foregoing Recommendation should be conducted in 
accordance with iyles approved by the Government of India. 

89. That appointments to Inspectorships should, as a rule, 
be made from the lower grades of the force, and that in no case 
should outsiders be appointed to Inspectorships merely as a 
training ground for the higher offices. 

90. That many of the abuses which now characterise the 
Police force are due to the inadequate remuneration of the 
lower grades; and that whatever improvement may be made in 
the conditions of service of the other ranks, full advantage will 
not result from it so long as the officer in charge of a Police 
Station, by whatever name he may be called, does not receive 
remuneration and prospects adequate to induce and enable him 
to withstand the temptations to which his situation exposes 
him. 

Public Works Department (paragraph 119 of Report) 

91. That the Engineer Establishment of the Public Works 
Department should consist of an Imperial Branch and of 
Provincial Branches. 

92. That the Imperial Branch should consist of such a 
number of Royal Engineers as may be required as a reserve for 
military purposes over and above the officers employed in the 
Military Works Branch and of Civil Engineers recruited in 
England. 

93. That the strength of the Imperial Branch should not be 
greater than is necessary for purposes of control and direction 
and for the execution and repair of works calling for high 
Engineering skill, and that the recruitment from the Coopers 
Hill Royal Engineering College, which appears at present 
excessive, should be regulated accordingly. 

94. That the conditions of service in the Imperial Branch 
should be fixed with a view to secure the necessary qualifications 
in England, and should, as far as possible, be uniform for all 
officers employed in it. 

95. That the Provincial Branches should be of a strength 
adequate, for the construction and maintenance in the several 
Provinces of works not ordinarily calling for high Engineering 
skill. 
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96. That the recruitment for the Provincial Branches should 
be made by the direct appointment to the lowest grades of 
qualified Engineers from the Indian Engineering Colleges and 
in exceptional cases by promotion from the Upper Subordinate 
grades. 

97. That there should be at least one college in India 
thoroughly well equipped for providing a high education for 
Engineers for the Provincial Branches, and that such college 
should be open to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 

98. That the conditions of service as to pay, furlough, and 
pension should be fixed for the Provincial Branches without 
reference to those of the Imperial Branch. 

99. That the number of professional Engineers and Military 
officers employed in the superior Accounts Branch is excessive 
and should be reduced. 

100. That the mode of appointing outsiders to the Accounts 
Branch is unsatisfactory; that the recruitment should be to a 
larger extent from all classes of the community; and that it 
should be by open competitive examination, the subjects 
prescribed for the examination being so chosen as not to exclude 
any class of the community likely to furnish qualified candidates, 
and by promotion in exceptional cases from the Accountants’ 
grades. 

Registration Department (paragraph 121 of Report) 

101. That the appointment of Inspector General of 
Registration should not be included in the cadre of the Imperial 
Service for the purpose of recruitment. 

102. That while no obstacle should be placed in the way of 
such Registration officers as may desire to compete for 
employment in other Departments, those officers should not be 
exempted from the operation of any rules prescribed to ensure 
the possession of the special qualifications required in any 
particular Department. 

Salt Department (paragraph 123 of Report) 

103. That the Commissionership of the Northern India Salt 
Department and the Commissionership of Salt in the Madras 
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and Bombay Presidencies should be retained in the Schedule 
attached to the Statute 24 and 25 Vic., Cap. 54. 

104. That whemrecruitment for Superintendentships in the 
Northern India Salt Department is resumed, the orders directing 
the reduction of the salaries attached to those appointments 
should be reconsidered. 

105. That, sufficient precautions being taken to secure the 
requisite physical qualifications, the same principles should 
govern the recruitment for and promotion in this Department 
as have been recommended for the Provincial Service, and that 
rules should be framed in the case of the Northern India Salt 
Department by the Government of India, and in the case of the 
Departments in Madras and Bombay by the Local Governments, 
subject to the approval of the Government of India, to give effect 
to this Recommendation. 

Survey Department (paragraph 125 of Report) 

106. That Royal Engineers or other Military officers employed 
in the Senior Division, with such specialists as may be recruited 
in England, should be regarded as forming a distinct branch of 
the service, with pay, furlough and pension rules adjusted to the 
requirements of a service so recruited; and that the posts now 
held by the Junior Division should be amalgamated with some 
posts surrendered by the Senior Division so as to provide 
sufficiently attractive prospects for a service locally recruited, 
the pay, furlough and pension rules applicable to which should 
be adjusted on the principles already indicated by the Commission 
in respect of other services recruited in India. 

107. That admission to the Junior Division (or to the Local 
Service if the Recommendations of the Commission is adopted) 
should not be confined to special classes of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in India, and that it should be regulated by competition 
among selected candidates, and exceptionally by promotion 
from the Subordinate Service. 

108. That, in view of the fact that the Revenue Survey 
Departments in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies will be 
abolished in a few years, no further appointments of probationers 
should be made to the gazetted posts, and that any deficiency 
experienced in the strength of the existing agency should be 
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supplied from the Provincial Services, such as the Land Revenue 
or Public Works Departments. 

Telegraph Department (paragraph 127 of Report) 

109. That for the present the recruitment in England on the 
scale now sanctioned should be maintained, but that the gradual 
reduction of the staff recruited in England should be kept in 
view, and that a superior Local Telegraph Service should be 
recruited in India from classes to be established at one or more 
of the Indian Engineering Colleges. 

110. That the pay of the service locally recruited should not 
be adjusted with reference to the pay of officers recruited in 
England, but that the pay and other conditions of the service 
locally recruited should be determined independently on the 
same principles as it is proposed to adopt for the Provincial 
Service. 

Conclusion 

These are the Recommendations which the Commission has to 
make for the consideration of the Government of India. They 
are mainly based on conclusions to which the evidence interpreted 
by the experience of the several members compels it; and in the 
desire to follow the guidance of experience the Commission may 
in some particulars have exposed itself to a charge of 
inconsistency. It offers no original scheme; it advises the further 
application of principles long accepted and progress on lines 
indicated by the action of the Government in the past. 
Considerations of policy and economy alike require that, so far 
as is consistent with the ends of good government, the 
recruitment of the official staff in England should be curtailed 
and advantage taken of qualified agency obtainable in India. 
The Commission is well aware of the objections that may be 
urged with more or less force against some of its 
Recommendations and has given them full consideration. But 
the objections to the alternative plans, which were suggested or 
suggested themselves, seemed to the Commission still more 
weighty and numerous, while they carried with them infractions 
of essential principles which the Commission has steadily kept 
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in view, and presented difficulties in detail sufficient to preclude 
any hope of that reasonable finality which the Commission was 
directed to aim at. If the Recommendations of the Commission 

a 

fall short of the expectations of those who were sanguine in 
anticipating larger results, it must remind them how much has 
been already effected in the gradual extension of the field of 
employment for Natives; and if it appear to other minds that 
they err on the side of excess, it must be remembered that they 
leave in the hands of the Government an uncontrolled freedom 
of selection for the higher offices in the administration, and 
that, if accepted, they cannot be completely carried into effect 
for nearly a generation of official life. 
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To eliciting full information on the following matters, namely:— 

(1) Jail discipline and the registration of punishments, with 
particular reference to the point whether the execution 
of sentences has grown less rigorous and deterrent than 
it was in former years; 

(2) economy of management, including the system of 
purchasing rations and the dieting of prisoners with 
reference to the ordinary food persons of their class 
usually consume; 

(3) sanitation and water-supply; and 

(4) the financial aspects of the employment of convicts in 
jails, jail labour and the allotment of task-work. 
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+ various pages and Plans. 
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Recommendations 

An uniform standard to be worked up to by all administrations, 
that all prisoners sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for periods 
of one year and upwards, and all prisoners sentenced to 
transportation, shall be confined in central jails. Also that 
prisoners sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for any period 
less than 12 months may, subject to the orders and authority of 
the Inspector General of Jails, be confined in central jails. 

The sites selected for a jail should be the best to be obtained 
in the locality, free from objectionable surroundings, in the 
shape of native buildings, collections of water, swamps, etc. 

The most suitable width for a ward for native prisoners in 
association is 18 feet. 

Direct perflation of air through the building must be secured 
by large grated openings on both sides and at each end. 

We are of opinion that ten square feet of ventilation area 
should be allowed for each prisoner in association as a minimum, 
and we are of opinion that this amount is not more than enough 
to secure a free change of pure air in hot still nights. 

Every barrack opening should be supplied with wooden 
shutters, opening by upper and lower halves, or with Venetians. 

A verandah be allowed on one side of each barrack for 
prisoners in association. 
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A jail hospital may be of the same dimensions as an 
associated ward, but the sick should be allowed each a cubical 
capacity of 900 feet. The building should be surrounded by a 
verandah in which the sick and convalescents can have change 
of airs where the climate requires it, the hospital should have 
fire-places or stoves; and a portion of its accommodation should 
consist of small secluded rooms for the treatment of serious 
cases. Iron cots of a plain strong pattern should be supplied for 
the use of the sick in all jail hospitals. 

With regard to habitual criminals (class B) jail buildings 
should be arranged so as to admit of their complete isolation 
from the rest of the prisoners. This isolation should be through, 
at night, at their meals and at their work; and they should not 
be permitted to move out of the enclosure in which they are 
confined. Silence and rigid discipline and segregation from 
other prisoners are the only means of rendering imprisonment 
distasteful to the habitual. 

Workshops for industrial labour are best placed in an 
enclosure quite separate from the main enclosure of the jail. 

The conservancy of every jail should be adapted to the dry- 
earth system. The use of tar should be limited to the occasional 
coating of the vessels and receptacles. The provision of low sun- 
dried brick divisional walls in each latrine is a comfort to many 
prisoners and a concession to public decency which ought to be 
everywhere accorded. 

During the night a light should be kept burning brightly in 
each ward, so that the watchmen on duty may see that no 
prisoner leaves his berth. 

We propose to consider the subject of Jail Establishments 
under the following heads:— 

(1) Superintendents 

(2) Medical staff 

(3) Deputy Superintendents 

(4) Executive subordinates generally 

(5) Jailors 

(6) Deputy Jailors 

(7) Assistant Jailors 

(8) Guards (paid and convicts). 
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Medical subordinates should be specially selected from the 
grade of Civil Hospital Assistant. 

All executive and clerical officers filling posts in the 
subordinate jail service should be classed under the three 
grades of Jailor, Deputy Jailor, and Assistant Jailor. In these 
three grades should be combined all the officers now classed 
under the different designations given above. Prom the grade of 
Assistant Jailor should be selected Deputy Jailors of Central 
Jails, and from Deputy Jailors of Central Jails should be chosen 
the Jailors of the Department. In this manner each province 
will possess a uniformly organized service giving a large field for 
selection to the higher grades. 

All these officers should be provided with quarters in jail 
premises, and should consider themselves executive officers of 
the jail, taking part in the different details of jail management. 

We consider it essential that all subordinates should receive 
some military training. It is the only means we possess of 
training natives of India in discipline, smartness and precision 
so essential to the proper management of a penal establishment. 

In organizing a jail service it is essential to arrange that no 
officers are employed in their native districts, and this rule 
should apply to all grades from the Jailor down to the lowest 
grade warder. 

In the interests of the service we are of opinion that every 
jail official from the jailor down to the lowest grade warder 
should be required to furnish security This security may be 
obtained by monthly deductions from his salary. 

For some of the large central jails containing European 
prisoners it may be necessary to have a European jailor. 

We are of opinion that the whole of the warder guard should 
be armed with breech-loading rifles or shot guns instead of 
muzzle-loading muskets. Besides a breech-loading gun for each 
warder, every jail should have swords for the jailor, deputy and 
assistant jailors and head warders. 

The gatekeeper should open one gate at a time and should 
never under any circumstances have both gates open at once. 
Whether the person who has to pass through the gates is a high 
official or a menial, the first gate or wicket through which he 
passes should invariably be both carefully bolted and securely 
locked before the second gate is opened. The first case of neglect 
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of this rule should be punished very severely, and a second 
offence of the kind punished with nothing short of dismissal. 

Prisoners who are allowed to go outside the jail gates must 
be specially selected by the jailor, noted in his report book and 
sanctioned by the Superintendent; where fatters for safe custody 
are not in use, it will be found very useful to mark these 
selected prisoners with light ankle-ring on one leg to enable the 
gate-keeper to check the exist of only authorized prisoners. 
When prisoners have to be passed out of or into the jail, the 
following procedure should in variably be followed. 

There should be three grades : 

(a) The “watchman”, who, while he is an ordinary class A 
prisoner by day and gives his full labour task, is 
appointed to give one watch of two or three hours 
inside the ward at night; 

ft)) The “overseer”, who is appointed to help the warder 
incharge of gangs of prisoners in workshops, wards, 
cookshops etc. He is the warder’s assistant in all the 
details of day work, and at night when locked into a 
ward is in change of the ward and gives one watch of 
two or three hours; and 

(c) The “warder” (called always “convict warder” to 
distinguish him from the paid warden staff), who actually 
takes all the duties and responsibilities of a paid warder 
by day as well as by night, but has his work limited to 
the area within the main enclosing walk of the jail. 

The armed sentry for the main gate should be posted 
between the gates as a precaution against surprise either from 
within or without, and he should keep the key of second lock on 
the inner wicket (the patrolling officer having the key of the 
first lock which he can use through a hole in the batten door). 
The only key of the outer gate should be in the possession of the 
sentry. 

Superintendents of Central Jails should visit their jails at 
night after lock-up at least once a fortnight, and Superintendents 
of District Jails once a month. The Jailor, Deputy or Assistant 
Jailors should visit the jails at uncertain hours at least twice a 
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week, each on different nights, and record the result of their 
visits in the Jailor Report Book. 

Where there is the least doubt as to the fitness of a prisoner 
for hard labour on admission into jail, he ought to be placed on 
light labour for a time and be brought up weekly for inspection 
and weighment until he is considered fit to mix with the general 
body of the prisoners. 

The female division of the prison shall invariably have a 
female warder placed in charge of it, when any females are 
imprisoned. The expense thus incurred will be met by the 
savings on the proposed reorganisation jail establishments. To 
assist this warder and to take charge of the wards in her 
absence a female convict overseer or warder should be nominated. 

In every female prison there should be block of two or six 
cells for use as punishment cells, as well as to afford separate 
accommodation for any female under-trial prisoner or judgment- 
debtor who may wish to live apart from the female convicts. 

The hair of a female prisoner should not be cut as a 
punishment, and handcuffs should be imposed only as a measure 
of restraint when the woman might, but for their imposition, 
seriously injure herself or others. Under no circumstances 
should handcuffs be imposed on a female prisoner for a longer 
period than 72 hours. 

In jails where there is no separate ward for short-term 
juveniles, one or two cubicles or sleeping places should be 
provided. 

Education should be compulsory in the cases of all juveniles, 
and on release every juvenile convict should be made over to 
the police to be escorted to his home. 

Under-trial prisoners should be allowed to wear their own 
clothes and to supplement the sanctioned articles of jail diet by 
purchases from the jail stores or from the bazaar through the 
recognized officials of the jail. 

Every place of confinement for under-trial prisoners should 
be well provided with facilities for bathing, as well as a thoroughly 
organized system of dry earth conservancy, and while under¬ 
trial prisoners may be allowed to wear their own clothing 
personal cleanliness should be rigorously enforced. 

In the Bombay Presidency civil prisoners are all confined in 
a place apart from the criminal jail and placed under the nazir 
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of the court. This is the most satisfactory arrangement for the 
avoidance of that social disgrace or religious caste degradation 
in which a respectable but unfortunate judgment-creditor may 
be involved by imprisonment in the common jail, and which is 
often the chief if not the only object had in view by his judgment- 
creditor. 

As soon as intimation has been received (official or private) 
that a prisoner has been condemned to death, he should be 
removed from under-trial ward and placed in a cell or ward by 
himself. The following precautions should be observed, whether 
before or after confirmation of the sentence by the High Court. 

The Superintendent of the prison should himself see that 
strong sound leg-irons are riveted on the prisoner by strong 
ankle-rings (those which he had on in hawalat being removed); 
he should satisfy himself that the rivets are of such a length as 
to be flattered well and strongly over the rivet-holes, and that 
the rings are tight enough to preclude the possibility of the 
prisoner drawing his foot through them. In like manner he 
should put on the prisoner strong sound handcuffs of such 
dimensions as to prevent the possibility of the prisoner passing 
his hands through them. We do not think there is any necessity 
to chain a condemned prisoner in addition to placing handcuffs 
and' leg-irons on him. 

paving seen to the security of the prisoner, he shall then 
have! him stripped and searched, every article of clothing being 
taken from him, and a suit of prison clothing being handed to 
him [for use. 

'the prisoner should then be made over to the warder on 
duty, whose orders should be to allow no one but the jailor or 
assistant jailor to go near the prisoner or communicate with 
him, and to keep him constantly in sight. 

To enable the sentry to keep the prisoner in sight, the cell 
door, if made of wood, should be left open, and during the night 
a lantern should be so hung as to throw a good light on the 
prisoner. If the door be a grated iron door, it should be closed 
and fastened in the usual way. The keys of the handcuffs are to 
be kept by the jailor. 

The key of the cell door, if closed, should be kept by the 
head warder on duty, so that he may have it in his power to 
enter the cell in case of a sudden attempt at suicide on the part 
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of the prisoner. 

The condemned criminal’s food should always be given him 
in the presence of the jailor or assistant jailor after having been 
thoroughly examined. 

Morning and evening daily the jailor should carefully search 
the prisoner with his own hands, and examine his cell, his 
handcuffs and his irons, and assure himself that they are sound 
and secure, and that the prisoner has no concealed weapon in 
his possession. This duty should under no circumstances be 
performed by the warders. 

The warder sentry over the condemned prisoner should be 
armed with a baton and not with musket and bayonet. 

Where there are two or more condemned prisoners confined 
in a jail in cells apart, i.e., at some distance from one another, 
a separate guard should be placed over each cell; but where the 
cells are contiguous, i.e., placed alongside of one another, it will 
be sufficient to post one sentry over two cells, who will be 
responsible for the two condemned prisoners under his charge. 
In excess of two cells, and under five cells, an extra sentry 
should be given, even where the cells are contiguous. 

The head warder in-charge should visit frequently during 
day and night, at uncertain hours, the sentries posted over the 
condemned cells. The head warder should at once report to the 
jailor, for communication to the Superintendent of jail, any 
suspicious conduct on the part of the prisoners. 

Executions should not be carried out inside the walls of a 
prison, but in a walled enclosure into which a certain number 
of spectators may be admitted. 

All expenses connected with the construction of the gallows 
and all charges connected with the carrying out of executions, 
should be recovered from the Magistrate of the district, and by 
him charged to judicial contingencies. 

Great and unnecessary waste of clothing occurs in most 
jails from the inferior securing of the clothes. This matter calls 
for the serious attention of controlling officers. 

The mats in use of bedding for the prisoners should be made 
of the cheapest fibre procurable. 

If habitual prisoners are made to wear a wrist-ring and are 
carefully segregated, there is no necessity for providing them 
with clothes of a special pattern. 
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Specially marked cotton clothing blankets and bed sheets 
and mat bedding should be supplied for hospital use. 

In dealing with the record of jail offences, the first principle 
to be rigidly adhered to is that every offence against prison 
discipline and jail rules must be recorded. 

Useful and appropriate form of punishment for offences 
connected with clothing, such as bearing or losing clothes or 
having dirty clothes, is the punishment of substituting gunny 
clothing for cotton clothing. In these cases during cold weather 
the woollen clothing is not taken from the prisoner, but he is 
required to wear his woollen coat over the gunny coat. 

All serious offences against jail discipline should be met by 
punishments under items : 

Solitary confinement with or without hand labour, 
Separate confinement for long periods, 

Penal diet with or without solitary confinement, 

Handcuff behind, 

Fetters imposed for periods longer than one month, 

Cross bar fetters, 

Whipping 

and the record of these offences and punishments should find a 
place in the annual report. 

In our opinion every province should have full and carefully- 
drawn up instructions for the guidance of jail officials and 
prisoners in the case of out-breaks. To the end that every one 
including the prisoners may know what they are expected to do 
at a given signal, it is necessary to organise and to practise at 
intervals on alarm parade on the following lines: 

On the sound of the alarm, which should usually be made 
by beating a drum or by ringing a bell in a prominent part of the 
jail, every jail official, who is outside the jail, whether he is in 
proper uniform or not, should proceed immediately to the jail 
armoury, and under the orders of the senior officer present arm 
himself, load his rifle with buck-shot cartridge and fix his 
bayonet. For this purpose the arms and belts containing 
cartridges should be kept ready in the armoury so that no time 
may be lost in arming every available man. At the sound of the 
alarm every prisoner inside the jail should run to a previously 
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selected place of security and be there locked in by the paid 
warders. 

Sentries should not fire upon a prisoner attempting to 
escape by stealth, nor should they fire unless threatened and 
actual violence on the part of the prisoners renders the use of 
fire-arms absolutely necessary, or when they are ordered by a 
superior officer to fire in the case of an out-break. 

Having fixed the scales of diet it is essential that rules 
should be laid down for regulating the hours at which the food 
should be given. In some provinces it is now the practice, as it 
was formerly in all Indian jails, to give only two meals in the 24 
hours with an interval of 6 hours between them; that is to say, 
for 18 hours from 5 p.m. to 11 a.m. the prisoners are without 
food, and for the last 5 or 6 hours of this long fast they are 
expected to do hard work. We are aware that in this procedure 
the assumed habits of the free population of the country one 
followed, but it is matter of common observation that a labourer 
will always refresh himself, if he can, with a cake of bread in the 
early morning. The continued bad health of prisoners in Lower 
Bengal led to the suggestion that in addition to the two principal 
meals in early morning meal should be given on the opening of 
the jail. This change has been followed with such excellent 
results that we desire to recommend its adoption in all provinces 
or at all events in all jails which receive prisoners from unhealthy 
tracts. The early morning meal should usually be composed of 
4 oz. of parched gram or gram flour ( sattu ) or of bread or freshly 
cooked rise with a little salt. Whichever article of diet is selected 
for the early morning meal, it should be obtained by a deduction 
from the full sanctioned scale for the two daily meals and should 
not be an addition to them. 

Whatever be the form of kitchen selected for a jail the rule 
should never be deviated from of having only on kitchen, for the 
whole jail. 

The jailor should be held personally responsible for the 
following points of importance in connection with the food, but 
the Superintendent should also constantly check them in his 
rounds — 

(a) that the grain is finely ground, the bran being sifted 
and re-ground several times, none being accepted that 
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does not pass through a fine zinc perforated plate (No. 
6 gauge) of a fine wire gauge net; 

(6) that the flour in making the dough shall be slowly and 
thoroughly kneaded; 

(c) that the dough be rolled out thin on a table by a rolling- 
pin, and not patted by hand; 

(d) that the cakes are cut into the regulation size by a 
cutter; and 

(e) that the cooking is done slowly on a gently heated tawa 
so as to ensure through breaking up of the starch 
granules throughout the cakes. 

Whatever is grown on jail land, whether it be vegetables or 
cereals or fuel should be supplied to the jail free of cost, and 
should go to reduce the cost of maintenance and not to be shown 
as nominal receipts from the jail factories. The jail which is 
most successful in its growing and farming operation will receive 
credit for good work in the reduced cost of maintenance. Surplus 
vegetables not actually required for jail use may be sold, and the 
proceeds credited to manufacturers. Irrigation channels should 
to a great extent be made of brick masonry or kiln-burnt pipes 
to economise water. 

There is only one arrangement by which the Government 
can on the one hand secure the economic results of careful 
management, and on the other, check plundering, which is by 
insisting that purchases of grain or food stores shall be completed 
transactions when the grain passes inside the inner gate of the 
jail; that from that moment the Jailor and his subordinates 
shall be responsible for the quantities of grain received and 
flour issued, and shall be compelled to keep a true and exact 
record of the loss or waste however it may arise. The grain 
stock book must be a daily record of actual transactions, and not 
a book written up on a series of assumptions or averages merely 
to make the accounts square. 

As a first step towards uniformity we think that nine hours’ 
work should be accepted as the equivalent of a full day’s task by 
every jail department. Nine working hours can be secured 
without trenching unduly on meal times or on the bathing and 
other parades connected with counting out and locking up; 
while 54 hours’ steady employment is generally accepted as a 
fair week’s work for men who enjoy the Sunday’s rest. 
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We have in our experience found that in the hot weather, 
for all prisoners, and especially for those working in the sun, a 
mid-day rest of two hours in the sleeping wards is essential not 
only for their health, but also for a proper performance of the 
task allotted. At all seasons of the year a mid-day rest of two or 
three hours for the weak, infirm, and special gangs is absolutely 
necessary if their health is to be improved. 

We would recommend that lists of intramural employments 
for prisoners be drown up in each province under the specific 
distinctions of “hard,” “medium”, and “light” labour. We also 
recommend that as duration of sentence under the mark and 
convict official systems now carries with it ample amelioration 
of the convict’s position, no diminution of task-work prescribed 
should be permitted merely on account of length of 
imprisonment. 

We strongly recommend that no departure be permitted 
from the general rule; that no work of any kind performed by 
prisoners for the Jail Department shall ever be estimated as 
cash earnings or shown in the factory accounts; and that the 
only credit to be given for the value of such work shall be in the 
reduction of the cost of maintenance. 

Criminal lunatics when sent to district jails for observations 
previous to their transfer to an asylum should be placed in a cell 
apart from other prisoners and put under the care of a selected 
prisoner. It is unnecessary to entertain a special warder for this 
purpose. 

The rules for the allotment and record of marks prescribed 
under the orders of the Government of India form the basis of 
all the systems we saw at work in the fine great provinces. 
From this fact it might be anticipated that uniformity would 
have been secured not only in the machinery and methods of 
recording marks, but also in the results as affecting the 
remissions of the prisoners’ sentences. 

In our opinion there is only one means of controlling 
effectually convicts who live in association and of exercising 
over them a strict discipline: this we may call for want of a 
better name the “parade system”. Under this system, when it 
is fully carried out, the convict is no longer an individual who 
can do as he pleases in such matters as bathing, feeding, and 
moving about in the enclosure or yard. He becomes one of a 
gang or body of men who are obliged, under the orders of the 
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warder or the convict officer, to do everything together and at 
the ward of command. 

If a prisoner desires to appeal and declares that he has no 
friends or agents who can make an appeal for him, the jail 
authorities shall arrange to have the necessary appeal written 
out for the prisoner. If the prisoner can write he shall be 
provided with materials for the purpose. If he cannot write, a 
prisoner or warder shall at his dictation write the grounds of 
appeal for him. This appeal shall be sent with a printed forwarding 
letter to the proper authority. Prisoners shall be allowed to see 
their friends and legal advisers for the purpose of preparing 
their appeals. Sunday shall as a rule be the day selected for 
preparing appeals unless the case is an urgent one and the 
period allowed for appealing expires before the following Sunday. 

Public opinion in all countries requires that the treatment 
of prisoners in jail should, within certain limits, be subject to 
enquiry by selected visitors who are not officials. In the selection 
of non-official visitors all that is necessary is that the gentlemen 
selected should be men of position, who would be likely to take 
an interest in the welfare of the prisoners, and in every case of 
complaint made of them would enquire what the rules in force 
are, and whether these are observed or not. They should limit 
their remarks to a fair criticism of the actual facts which come 
to their knowledge, and to any suggestions they may wish the 
Superintendent or the head of the department to consider. 

It is important that all the registers should be numbered in 
consecutive order, so that each register may have a distinctive 
number of its own. The registers naturally come under the 
following groups : 

(1) General, 

(2) Medical, 

(3) Financial, and 

(4) Factory. 

General Registers : 

(1) Jailor’s report book. 

(2) Superintendent’s minute book. 

(3) Visitors’ minute book. 

(4) Medical officers’ minute book. 

(5) Register of Convicted prisoners admitted. 

(6) Alphabetical register of convicted prisoners. 
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(7) Register of property received with convicted prisoners. 

(8) Register of under-trial prisoners in jail. 

(9) Register of civil prisoners in jail. 

(10) Release diary of convicted and civil prisoners. 

(11) Register of the number of prisoners locked up each 
night. 

(12) Daily abstract of all classes of prisoners. 

(13) Register of the number of prisoners employed on each 
description of labour. 

(14) Register of marks and remissions earned by prisoners. 

(15) Register of offences and of punishments inflicted on 
prisoners. 

(16) Register of letters received. 

(17) Register of letters despatched. 

(18) Register of letters sent by post or peon ( dakbook ). 

(19) Clothing stock book. 

(20) Register of prisoners sentenced to solitary confinement 
by the courts. 

(21) Gate register of persons. 

(22) Gate register of articles. 

(23) Warder’s service register. 

Hospital Registers 

(24) Hospital register and register of deaths and post¬ 
mortems. 

(25) Hospital roll of sick diet, bazaar medicines, and 
miscellaneous articles. 

Financial Registers 

(26) Cash book (exclusive of factory transactions). 

(27) Stock book of provisions and stores and dead stock 
(other than those belonging to the factory). 

(28a) Diet roll of native prisoners. 

(28b) Diet roll of European prisoners. 

(29) Register of contingent charges. 

(30) Pay list and acquittance roll. 

(31) Security deposit register. 

Factory Registers 

(32) Cash book of factory transactions. 
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(33) Day book of raw materials, dead and live stock. 

(34) Store and Sale book of manufactured articles. 

(35) Stock ledger of raw materials, dead and live stock. 

(36) Ledger of manufactured articles. 

(37) Credit ledger. 

In addition to these jail registers it is essential that every 
jail should have a treasury pass book in which should be entered 
every transactions between the treasury and the jail. The rules 
of the Financial Department require that all the entries in this 
book should be made by the treasury officials. 

Every province should have rules drawn up for the 
classification, preservation or destruction of old jail records. 

We found a want of uniformity in the system pursued in 
calculating the date of release of prisoners, and therefore 
recommend that the subjoined rules be accepted in all provinces: 

(1) The duration of a prisoner’s sentence should be 
calculated by the calendar month; the day on which 
the sentence is passed and the day of release should 
both be included and considered as days of 
imprisonment. For example, a prisoner sentenced on 
the 1st January to one month’s imprisonment should 
be released on the 31st Januaiy, and not on 1st February. 

(2) Should the date on which a prisoner is entitled to 
release fall on a Sunday, Christmas Day, or Good Friday, 
he should be released on the preceding day, an entry to 
that effect being made on his release ticket, on his 
warrant, and in the jail register. 

The subsistence allowance granted to released prisoners is 
in many provinces not sufficient to enable the prisoners to feed 
themselves reasonably on the way to their homes. We would 
recommend that a minimum allowance of 2 annas for every 20 
miles a prisoner may have to travel by road should be sanctioned 
in all provinces, and that if any portion of the journey can be 
performed by railway the released prisoner should receive a 3rd 
class ticket. 

Gratuities granted on release to well-behaved and industrious 
prisoners, or accumulated by them during their imprisonment, 
should not be held to debar them from the usual subsistence 
allowance. 
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Appointment 

The Committee on Public Works Accounts was constituted 
under the Public Works Department vide their Resolution No. 
374 A.G., dated 22nd October, 1888. 

Terms of Reference 

To make a searching inquiry into the : 

(i) system of accounting for receipts; 

(ii) expenditure in the Buildings; 

(iii) roads and Irrigation Branches of the Public Works 
Department; and 

(iv) to report how for the present procedure could be simplified 
without sacrificing administrative control. 

Contents 

Narrative of Proceedings; The Evidence; General Remarks; 
Conclusions and Recommendations; Matters Relating to Certain 
Provinces; Concluding Remarks; Appendices. 

Recommendations 

No Radical Change necessary 

The Committee does not find that any radical change of procedure 
is called for; but that simplification of forms and routine, and 
the cutting off of excrescences which have grown up of late 
years, are urgently required. 

1. Public Works Department, Shimla, A.G., 1889, 137p. 
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Reforms Recommended 

The following are the principal recommendations which the 
committee is able to make for reduction of work and 
simplification of procedure: 

— Abolition of audit by sub-heads, and giving facilities to 
superintending engineers to watch outlay by sub-heads 
on works in progress. 

— Raising of limit under which it is unnecessary to record 
outlay by sub-heads. 

— Abolition of day-books and introduction of a works ledger. 

— Certificates to be almost entirely abolished. 

— Officers not to be required to sign any paper, of the 
contents of which they cannot have personal knowledge. 

— The number and the bulk of the returns now submitted 
to the examiner to be greatly reduced. 

— Simplification of procedure in connection with applications 
for letters of credit. 

— Reduction of number, and simplification, of forms used in 
making payments. 

— Details of measurements not to go beyond the officer 
having authority to pay the bill. 

— Omission of details from the vouchers on which payments 
are made on account to contractors. 

— Acceptance as a voucher of a statement by a responsible 
officer that a payment has been made, when a voucher in 
ordinary from cannot be produced. 

— No vouchers to be required for purposes of audit, for 
payments individually less than Rs. 10. 

— Copies of vouchers to be dispensed with as far as possible. 

— Muster rolls to be printed locally, and modified according 
to requirements. 

— Simplification of procedure for allocation of daily labour 
to works and sub-heads. 

— Simplification of stock accounts. 

— Reduction of extent to which the present rules require 
liabilities to be taken into the accounts of works. 

— Reduction to a minimum of the accounts work of sub- 
divisional officers. 

— The divisional accounts to be kept in books, and the 
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returns to the examiner to be extracts from these on 
printed forms. 

— Initiation of objections to be left to the examiner. 

— Abolition of pre-audit in the case of all salaries and of 
travelling allowances. 

— Substitution of simple completion certificates for 
completion reports when estimates are closely worked 
to. 

— The routine connected with abbreviation to be simplified. 

— Powers of officers to be increased. 

— The more extended use of printing. 

— Simplification of tools and plant returns. 

— Simplification of road metal returns. 

— Cessation of payments of miscellaneous receipts into 
treasury. 

— Procedure on transfer of divisions to be simplified. 

— Payments to general establishments, and of miscellaneous 
charges at head-quarters of local governments, to be 
made by the examiner. 

— All adjustments between provinces, funds, etc., not 
affecting works in progress, to be made by the examiner. 

— The necessity for all returns required of executive 
engineers by other authorities than the examiner, to be 
closely scrutinised. 

Daily Labour and Stock 

The Committee would point out that accounts work can be very 
much reduced, and much of the time of officers set free for their 
professional duties, by, when practicable, — 

(a) the substitution of contract arrangements, for daily 
labour; and 

(b) the abolition of stock. 

Measurements 

The Committee considers that, as a general rule, detailed 
measurements should in all cases be made. There are, however, 
some classes of cases where they may be dispensed with, 
without injury to the interests of government, such as — 
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(a) Periodical repairs, when the quantities are recorded as 
laid down in Code I, VII, 76; 

( b ) Petty work done on requisition, when it is evident 
from inspection that the work has been completed; 

(c) On any work when it is evident from inspection that a 
certain fraction has been done or that it has been 
completed; and 

(d) When the quantities of work done can be accurately 
checked from drawings, sections, or such documents 
as earth work registers. 

Contractors 9 Book 

To obviate the necessity of preparing several copies of 
contractors’ certificates and bills, the Committee recommends 
that all accounts, whether of work done or materials supplied, 
should be made out, personally or under his direct supervision, 
by the officer authorised to prepare the contract certificate or 
bill, in a book to be called the Contractors’ Book. 

There should be a separate page in this book for each 
contractor; and, when the operations were large or it seemed 
otherwise desirable, the contractor’s transactions relating to 
different works should be recorded on separate pages. The book 
should be carefully indexed by contractors’ names and by works. 
It should be machine-numbered. 

Forms Necessary for Making Payments 

The officers who have to make the payments have not the 
facilities or accommodation necessary for keeping a stock of a 
variety of forms; and if they happen to use a wrong one, 
correspondence arises, although the irregularity may be really 
of no importance. Moreover, the keeping of a stock of a large 
variety of forms wastes paper and takes up officer space for no 
useful purpose. 

The Committee thinks that the following forms will suffice 
for all classes of payments: 

Muster rolls. 

Contractor’s certificate or bill in form A 
Contractor’s certificate or bill in form B 
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Hand Receipt. 

The Committee recommends that two simple forms of muster 
roll should be issued as samples merely, and that it should be 
left to executive engineers employing daily labour to print their 
own forms, modify details, and show progress or not, as they 
thought fit. Remarks on the forms of muster roll and the daily 
report will be found under subject No. II A. 

The Committee recommends that in the case of running 
accounts with contractors, for work in progress or supplies not 
completed, when it is desired to make a payment prior to the 
final one, the payments may be made optionally, on the hand 
receipt form or Form A. 

Muster Rolls and Daily Report 

The Committee recommends that muster rolls should in no 
case pass beyond the office of the responsible disburser. 

The daily report should have a place to show the money 
value of the day’s labour; but that for progress now given is 
unnecessary. 

The Committee thinks that as a rule there should be a 
separate muster roll kept for each work which has been 
separately estimated for or is to be accounted for by itself; but 
it does not advise that this should be an inflexible rule; and in 
cases where it is immaterial to keep the record of unpaid wages 
absolutely correct by the works affected, and where for other 
reasons it is convenient to keep one muster roll for men 
employed upon several works, the Committee recommends 
that this course be allowed, the amount unpaid upon the muster 
rolls being held to relate to the largest of the works in the 
group. 

Certificates and Signatures 

The Committee recommends that the practice of requiring 
officers to sign certificates may be abandoned, and that it may 
be ruled specifically in the Code, that signature to a paper 
means, unless the officer signing it protects himself by a remark, 
full responsibility for the correctness of the facts setforth in the 
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paper. The Committee further recommends that no officer be 
required to sign any paper unless he is in a position to satisfy 
himself of the correctness of the facts it sets forth. It should be 
formally admitted that the Executive Engineer’s signature to a 
compilation by the divisional accountant does not imply 
responsibility for the detailed tracing of the entries back to the 
original documents, but merely that he has every reason to 
suppose it has been correctly prepared. 

The Committee thinks that the number of signatures of 
departmental officers to a voucher for a payment should be 
reduced to one or at the most two, and that when a gazetted 
officer or an experienced upper Subordinate in charge of a sub- 
. division, passes a voucher, it should never require the signature 
of the executive engineer in charge of the division unless the 
latter is the disburser. 

Cash-Books 

It is desirable that the nature of an imprest should be clearly 
understood. It is a sum of money given to an individual to 
enable him to make certain classes of payments for government. 
The arrangements for the safe custody of the money rest 
entirely with the imprest-holder; but he must at all times be 
ready to produce that total amount of imprest in vouchers of 
payments for services to government of a class he is authorised 
to pay, or in cash. His account may be looked upon as that of an 
agent doing work for government. 

The column in the imprest cash-book, “Head in cash abstract 
book,” need not be filled up by the imprest-holder, nor by the 
sub-divisional officer; but may be left to be used by the divisional 
accountant. It may be left blank (or employed to show the work 
and sub-head chargeable), as the necessary information is given 
in the abstract at foot. 

Each entry on the expenditure side of a cash-book now 
bears a number (the voucher number); and if the works ledger 
be adopted (vide subject No. VI), it will be convenient to enter 
under this number, in fractional form, the number of the page 
of the works ledger to which the expenditure has been carried, 
so as to admit of the entry being readily traced vice versa, the 
entry of the voucher number in the works ledger will lead from 
it to the cash-book. 
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The pages of cash-books should be machine-numbered. 
Count of Cash and Check of Drawing Account Balance 

It has to be remembered that it is in exceptional circumstances 
only that large balances are kept in divisional or sub-divisional 
cash chests. 

When the actual custody of the cash is in the hands of the 
accountant or cashier, and a count is desired to be made by the 
responsible officer, the proper procedure appears to be for the 
officer to call for the cash-book; and, while balancing it himself, 
require the cash to be produced. In any case a sufficient record 
of the count appears to be a note in the cash-book (sub-divisional 
or divisional) specifying the gross amount found: no further 
record or elaboration appears necessary. 

In counting the cash a note may have to be made of the 
different classes of currency, but there seems no necessity for 
a permanent record of this or a form for it. 

Payments into Treasury 

The Committee recommends that miscellaneous receipts when 
not in excess of the immediate wants of an executive engineer 
for cash expenditure, which would seldom be the case, should 
be utilised as now for payments; and that no remittance to 
treasury should be required unless the executive engineer’s 
cash balance is raised to an amount in excess of his requirements. 

Stock Accounts 

The keeping of stock, like the employment of daily labour, 
increases greatly the bulk and the intricacy of the accounts of 
a division. The necessity of manufacturing materials or of 
starting workshops, adds further to the complication. In those 
divisions, and they are not few, where daily labour gives place 
to contract, and where materials and manufactured articles are 
obtainable by purchase as required, the accounts are of a very 
simple character; this is not the case in the divisions where 
stock and daily labour prevail. The accounts have, however, to 
be suited to the circumstances of work. 
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When the contract for a piece of work is for labour only and 
materials are issued to the contractor to put in the work, such 
materials should be accounted for precisely as materials issued 
to a work being constructed by daily labour. 

Issues of materials to contractors to be recovered from 
them should be treated as sales, and entered at once on issue 
in the Contractors’ Book. 

Materials at Site 

The Committee thinks that, with respect to works the outlay on 
which is not recorded by sub-heads, materials should be issued 
to the work within the limit calculated as likely to be required, 
and that no further accounts are necessary, the work being 
charged from the stock issue return or the paid bill. 

Liabilities 

The Committee recommends that the works’ accounts (the 
entries in the works ledger, vide subject No. VI) be, as a rule, 
based on cash payments only, and that no further account be 
taken of liabilities than to include wages unpaid on muster rolls 
partially paid, and amounts due to contractors on certificates on 
which same payment has been made. 

All important liabilities should be noted monthly on the 
works slip. 

Day Books and Works Ledger 

The Committee recommends that day books be dispensed with; 
and that, in their place, there should be established a works 
ledger in a form (vide Appendix W) corresponding to the present 
register of works, but posted by individual transactions. The 
form is practically the same as that of the day book issued with 
Public Works Department Circular No. 25 P.W. of 1881, 
commonly known as the Military Works day book. 

The works ledger should have as many pages for each work 
as the sub-heads require. It would be posted from — 

(a) The divisional and sub-divisional cash books. 
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(b) The adjustment book. 

(c) Stock Returns. 

(d) From the Bills, etc., containing liabilities in certain 
cases. 

Records of the Sub-divisional Office 

The Committee attaches the first importance to the reduction 
to a minimum of the office work of sub-divisional officers. They 
should be free to be out on the works, preventing bad 
construction, and fraud of every sort. 

Each sub-divisional officer will require, in addition to his 
note book— 

(1) His measurement book. 

(2) A Contractor’s book. 

(3) A Stock ledger, J if he has anystock 

(4) A Stock return, 

(5) A tools and plant return. 

(6) An imprest, or a regular cash-book. 

(7) Road metal return, if required. 

He needs no other office records, except in cases where he 
keeps the works’ abstract. 

Records of the Divisional Office 

The Committee proposes to replace the cash and stock abstract 
books, by one abstract book, which shall contain all the 
transactions of the division for the month, and be posted from 
the cash books, the adjustment book, and the stock returns of 
sub-divisions; and to substitute for the two separate accounts 
current and the series of schedules, one classified abstract of 
receipts and charges in the form attached (vide AppendixX and 
para 274 et sequinter). 

The entries in the divisional cash-book on one date relating 
to one head in the abstract book, might be allowed to be 
summarised without separate record, and the total of the group 
only be posted into the abstract book. It has to be remembered 
that this portion of the abstract book should be posted day by 
day. 
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The Committee recommends that the following should be 
the account records of the divisional office : 


Principal books 

Cash book 
Adjustment book 
Abstract book 


Subsidiary books 


Works ledger 
Suspense Register 
Revenue Register 

Miscellaneous 

Register of buildings 
Estimate register 
Allotment sheet 
Rent Roll 

Liabilities’ Register 
Road metal rate book. 

Balance returns of stock, tools and plant, road metal, etc., 


When the divisional officer himself makes disbursements 
for works or stores, he will have to keep a Contractors’ book. 


Returns to Examiner 


The recoveries would be included in the monthly abstract. It 
seems quite possible to keep an effective watch over arrears by 
a half-yearly return in this form (modified to be extent necessary) 
and by the examiner’s test audit at his inspections. It is suggested 
that the local government or administration might decide when 
any class of buildings should be excluded from this return. 


Applications for Letters of Credit 

The forms prescribed to be used by an executive engineer in 
applying for letters of credit are — 
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Application for letter of credit No. 41D. 

Totals of Cash abstract book No. 41E. 

Register of Liabilities No. 41F. 

Details of proposed outlay No. 41G. 

Audit of Works* Accounts by the Examiner 

The examiner’s audit by sub-heads should be abandoned; and 
that the check necessary to secure adherence to sub-heads of 
estimate should be left to the executive and the superintending 
engineers. 

The examiner’s audit of outlay on works should, in the 
Committee’s opinion, be limited to a check by (1) the amount of 
the estimate, (2) the amount of the appropriation, and (3) 
vouchers of the payments. If in any case a sub-head exceeded, 
say, Rs. 50,000, the Committee thinks it might be treated in 
audit as a separate work. 

Objectionable Items 

If the recommendations made under the previous subject, with 
respect to audit by sub-heads, be adopted, the entries in the 
divisional statement of objectionable items will be much reduced 
in number; and the great majority of objections which are now 
entered will have been dealt with by submission of the works 
slip to the superintending engineer. 

Tools and Plant 

The simplest procedure seems to be that each sub-divisional 
officer should submit to the divisional office a monthly return 
of receipts and issues of tools and plant in the form suggested 
for stock. The individual receipts and issues he can record in 
this form as they occur; and he should keep a simple list 
showing the distribution of his tools and plant in the custody of 
contractors or subordinates. 

The divisional office should keep up a register by sub¬ 
divisions in the form suggested for stock, but of Course without 
prices. 
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Road Metal 

The use of 43A be recognised, and that every mile be shown 
every month, whether there were any transactions on it or not. 

Salary, Travelling Allowance and Contingent Bills 

Each officer should submit a combined journal and bill (practically 
in the form of the present journal, but somewhat simplified), 
that after this document shall have been passed by the controlling 
officer, the amount should be paid, the bill duly receipted being 
submitted to the examiner for audit with the executive engineer’s 
monthly accounts. 

Workshops 

The Committee would recommend that direct labour be allocated 
to individual jobs by a time sheet, and stores by an abstract of 
materials issued, and that all general charges, and charges for 
supervision, be apportioned monthly to works in progress by 
means of percentages which would, as near as may be, exhaust 
the debits. 

The Committee would further recommend that wages be 
deducted from general charges. 

Estimates 

The Committee thinks that in many cases a considerable amount 
of future work in accounting can be saved by attention to the 
preparation of the abstracts of estimates, e.g., by the grouping 
together of several classes of similar kinds of work into one sub¬ 
heads, under which they naturally falls, and striking a general 
rate for the total quantity of work. 

Appropriation for Works and Repairs 

The Committee recommends no change in the matter of 
appropriations for original works, repairs, and services, 
chargeable to grants falling under Buildings and Roads heads; 
but with respect to the Irrigation Branch, the Committee thinks 
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its feasible that the grants should be allotted at the beginning 
of the year, to divisions, under the following heads : 

Each “major work” separately. 

Each “minor work” for which capital and revenue accounts 
are kept, separately. 

All other minor works” grouped, under — 

(a) Capital 

(b) Revenue, (1) Improvements and extensions, (2) Repairs, 
etc. 

Completion Reports and Completion Certificates 

When the account of a work is kept by sub-heads, it should not 
be necessary, except under special orders of the sanctioning 
authority, to submit a detailed completion report as in form 45A, 
if the total cost be within five per cent of the estimate. In such 
cases a simple certificate showing the total estimate, total 
outlay and the excess or saving, etc., and bearing the officer 
number of the record plan, should be sufficient. 

Relation of Executive Engineers to the Examiner 

It should be necessary for the examiner to obtain the sanction 
of the local government or administration and the accountant- 
general, Public Works Department, before introducing any new 
return or form, or making any fresh general call upon executive 
engineers for information. 

Accountants 

It is necessary to have in the office of every executive engineer, 
who compiles his own accounts, a properly trained accountant. 
No one should be entrusted with this duty who has not passed 
the necessary educational tests and also a test in book-keeping, 
and who has not had at least two years’ actual experience in 
accounts in an executive engineer’s office or under a sub- 
divisional officer. 
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Transfers of Change of Divisions and Sub-division 

Transfer papers of divisional officers should be finally recorded 
in the Superintending Engineer’s Office. 

The transfer papers of sub-divisions should be recorded in 
the divisional office. 

Stock-taking 

The Stock-taking should be made at any time during the year 
that may be convenient, provided that each article is counted or 
weighed once within each twelve months; and that the 
adjustment of discrepancies should be effected at once or their 
discovery. 

Centralising of the Account Work of Executive Divisions 

A system of circle accounts offices, under senior accountants or 
deputy examiners, would be needlessly expensive and less 
efficient than the present system. 

Payments by Examiner 

The Committee recommends that at the headquarters of every 
local government and administration where there is an examiner 
stationed, that officer should be entrusted with all payments to 
head-quarters establishments and for miscellaneous purposes, 
the acceptance of all transfers from outside the province, and 
the adjustment generally of every item which does not affect 
the outlay on any work in progress in a division, including all 
transfers between funds. 

Record of Establishment Matters 

The first column of the second part of the service book might 
be made to show the office or division in which a man is serving, 
and not merely his rank. 

Returns required of Executive Engineers by Others than 
the Examiner 

The Committee recommends that the usefulness of each return, 
and the necessity for it, be scrutinised in the office to which it 
is sent, and that all returns which can be done without be 
discontinued, and that all which are unnecessarily complex be 
simplified. 
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Powers of Divisional and Sub-divisional Officers 

The Committee thinks that it should be within the discretion of 
local governments and administrations to confer increased 
powers, as below, upon selected officers incharge of executive 
divisions : 

(a) To sanction requisitions and petty estimates up to a 
limit of Rs. 500. 

(b) To write off losses of stock upto a limit of Rs. 500. 

(c) To purchase English Stores in India for sanctioned 
works up to a limit of Rs. 1,000 for each work. 

(d) To purchase from a government workshop materials 
or manufactures to any extent for which there is 
provision in a sanctioned estimate and an appropriation 
for the year. 

(e) To accept contracts for sanctioned works up to a limit 
of Rs. 5,000; the limit of report to the superintending 
engineer being raised to Rs. 2,000. 

(f) To adjust the balances of manufacture accounts, if the 
rates of out-turn be not increased by more than 10 per 
cent. Over the estimate or the current stock rates. It 
has to be remembered that articles are manufactured 
solely for the works and that the works must 
consequently been the whole cost of the manufactures. 
The outlay is passed through suspense, merely that 
the executive officers may watch the economy of their 
manufactures. 

Travelling Audit, and Audit at other Periods than at End 
of Month 

Men working in a central office can audit a fixed number of 
vouchers or schedules in much less time than it would take 
them to visit the different offices and audit them locally. The 
time and cost of travelling is saved. 

Miscellaneous Subjects 

The Committee recommends the institution of a nil form, to be 
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used when any of the regular forms would otherwise have to be 
submitted blank. 

Printed form should be supplied for the use of all 
subordinates however low their grade. 

With reference to Code Vol. I, VI, 11, the Committee 
recommends that the use of printing should be encouraged. 



COMMITTEE TO ENQUIRE INTO CERTAIN 
QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH THE 
POLICE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES 
AND OUDH, 1890 — REPORT 1 

JUNE 6, 1890 


Appointment 

Committee appointed by Government under Resolution (Police 
Department) No. 373/VIII—186 A-2 dated 6th June, 1890. 

Contents 

Introduction; Previous history; Present organization; System of 
investigation of crime; Methods adopted for Purposes of detection, 
and measures deemed advisable with a view of improving the 
system of working and checking alleged malpractices by members 
of the force; Proposals for the re-organization of the Provincial 
Police, Civil and Armed; Suggestions for improving the present 
Railway Police system; Proposals for reform in the Organization 
of the Municipal Town and Rural Police; The Working of the 
present law in regard to criminal tribes and the Surveillance of 
criminal classes; The Means of Lightening the work of the 
police, especially clerical work at Head-quarters; Miscellaneous 
questions, Special Reforms; Conclusion, Appendices (i) to (xv) 
and Index. 

Recommendation s 

Abolution of Percentage Tests as a means of Judging the 
Work of Individual Officers 

Most officials consider these tests to be one of the main causes 

1. North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press, Allahabad, 
1891, 123 p. 
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of police malpractices. The extreme danger of this system is 
shown by Mr. Reynolds, Judge of Banda, who writes : 

“For myself I have not the least doubt that the real remedy 
for the greater part of the malpractices of the police lies 
with the Inspector-General. I am by no means alone in this 
opinion, and I doubt not that the committee will find many 
others who say the same as I do. It the annual printed police 
reports be read, it will be found that the Inspector-General 
nearly invariably praises or blames the working of the 
police in a District in accordance with the results of certain 
mathematical calculations made in his office. Certain 
percentages are worked out, if they are up to or above a 
certain standard, the police have worked well, if below they 
have worked badly, and the District Superintendent of Police 
or Magistrate is Censured.” 

He goes on to give several instances of malpractices which 
had been, in his own experience, occasioned simply and solely 
by the use of these tests; and adds — “It all officers were honest 
and did their best and sent up perfectly true returns, the 
Government of India would be justified in comprising one province 
with another on those returns, and perhaps the Inspector- 
General of Police might compare one division with another. 

But I should certainly hesitate before judging district 
administrations solely by these returns, and when the gures are 
applied, as they are by some officers, to thanas, the results are 
hopelessly misleading. I have no hesitation in saying that the 
system of judging police work by these returns and percentages 
is a premium on dishonest working. My own impression is that 
if this system were once abolished, and the Inspector-General 
and Government would judge the work of the police in a district 
on its merits and not by whether it came up to full below the 
provincial average, the cause of two-thirds of the present 
malpractices would be destroyed, and with that the malpractices 
would cease. 

Mr. Rose, Magistrate of Mainpuri’s remarks on the same 
subject may also be quoted — 
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“Police Officers attach far too much importance to their 
returns, and superior authority is, I think, too much inclined 
to judge of success or failure in the discharge of duty by 
results of the figured statements which form the basis of the 
Annual Police Report. I have on more than one occasion 
drawn attention to the fact that the number of convictions 
or acquittals is no fair test of police work. If Police Officers 
were judged less by the percentage of convictions to cases 
sent up for trial or the percentage of cases sent up for trial 
to cases investigated, and if their prospects and promotion 
were made more dependent upon the percentage of cases in 
which the magistrate framed a charge against the accused 
compared with the total number of cases investigated by the 
police, and if the general aptitude, intelligence, and ability 
of an officer received more consideration and attention than 
is now frequently the case, there would be less inducement 
to the police to influence the accused person and to damage 
his defence before the crimes before a court for trial. The 
police would continue themselves to their proper duty the 
discovery of evidence for the prosecution and the 
malpractices of which complaint is now so frequent would 
be diminished in number because one of the Chief incentives 
to their Commission would be withdrawn.” 

Under present arrangements five recognised tests of police 
work exists — 

(1) the number of reports of cognizable crime per 10,000 of 
population; 

(2) the percentage of cases inquired into cases reported; 

(3) the percentage of cases sent up for trial to cases inquired 
into; 

(4) the percentage of cases convicted to cases sent up for 
trial; 

(5) the percentage of property recovered to property reported 
to have been stolen. 

We would recommend that returns Nos. (1) and (5) be 
entirely abolished as tests of police work. With regard to No. (1), 
we consider that too much stress has of late years been laid on 
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the accurate reporting of petty crime. We have had several 
instances quoted of cases having broken down through the 
properly which was recovered, though identified by the 
complainant, not appearing in the station list. 

We would suggest that all classes of cases in which on 
account of their trival character investigation by the police is 
discretionary should be entirely omitted from all tests of police 
work when used as such. On this Mr. Fisher writes : 

“It is impossible not to reflect on the trouble and expense 
caused to all concerned. I am convinced that action of this 
kind on the part of the police leads more than anything else 
to the Concealment of Crime; to its being concealed as far 
as possible even from the chaukidar, so that the procedure 
itself details its own object. These petty cases are in great 
favour with station officers as they are generally easily 
proved and the officers’ average of Convictions and stolen 
property recovered is worked up to a presentable standard.” 

We think even this, slight modification of the existing 
practice would do a good dial to encourage that cordial co-operation 
between station officers without which police work cannot be 
successfully carried out. 

In addition to these two tests by percentages we would 
recommend that all Magistrates trying cases should be required 
to comment on the Conduct of the police in conducting 
investigations into all the more classes of crime. The remarks 
of trying officers should, we think, be collated in District 
Superintendent’s office, and, together with the District 
Superintendent’s inspection notes, be made the basis of the 
annual reports on the character and conduct of each member of 
the investigating staff. 

Our purposals with regard to the suggestion are briefly: 

(1) to increase the reserves; and 

(2) to give an annual grant to provide for good conduct 
allowances for constables, especially illiterate, and 
chaukidars, who have distinguished themselves by 
displaying special detective ability. 
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Among the other suggestions made with a view either to 
improving the working and increasing the efficiency, or checking 
the malpractices of the police, the following only appear worthy 
of discussion :— 

(1) a proposed to extend the 24 hours’ rule for the detention 
of persons arrested without a warrant as a laid down 
in Section 61, Criminal Procedure Code; 

(2) a suggestion that the provisions of Section 160, Criminal 
Procedure Code, should be strictly enforced, and oral 
summonses by the police entirely put a stop to; 

(3) a suggested alteration in the law regarding prosecutions 
for perjury in respect to statements made before the 
police; 

(4) a purposal to introduce a system of written reports and 
written lists of stolen property; 

(5) a suggested alteration in the present rules for inquiries 
into reports of burglaries and thefts; 

(6) a purposal to make certain classes of cognizable cases 
bailable; 

(7) a purposal to introduce a system of registration of sales 
of cattle in markets and towns; 

(8) a recommendation that all compoundable offences 
should be struck out of the list of crimes cognizable by 
the police; 

Of these suggestions : (1) to (3) refer to all classes of cases; 

(4) to (6) to cases against property only; (7) to cattle-theft cases; 
and (8) to the offences of wrongful restraint and confinement 
and criminal and house trespass. To only two numbers, (1) and 

(5) was any allusion made in the questions framed by the 
Committee, the others have all been spontaneously suggested 
by the witnesses examined. 

We would suggest that all prosecutions on statements made 
before the police should be carefully safeguarded by requiring, 
as a preliminary, the express sanction of the Magistrate of the 
district given after an opportunity has been afforded to the 
accused person to show cause against such prosecution. We 
think, very seldom necessary for investigating officers to record 
statements in full, and the less this is done the better both for 
the police and the people. 
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Purposal to Introduce a System of Written Reports of Crime', 
and Lists of Stolen Property 

The reasons advanced in support of this proposal are — 

(1) that the adoption of such a measure would do away 
with the complaints that the police take fees for writing;, 
and are in the habit of altering first reports of crime, 
and that they cut down and under-value lists of stolen 
property; 

(2) that it would strengthen the hands of the police by 
shifting the responsibility for reports on to complaints; 
and 

(3) that complainants who wished for no inquiry would be 
thereby enabled to send their reports to the station , 
and would be saved the troubles and expense of reporting 
in person. 

There is also the further, and in our opinion fatal, objection 
that any system of compulsory written reports would betray 
such a want of confidence in the police as to entirely destroy the 
efficiency of the force. For these reasons we do not see our way 
to recommending that written reports of crime or written lists 
of stolen property be made compulsory. 

We are, however, very strongly of opinion that the public 
should be encouraged in very possible way to adopt the practice 
of furnishing first reports of crime in writing. We would suggest 
that every means be adopted to convey to the people the; 
information that written reports are not only allowable, buic 
that Police Officers are bound to accept such reports whether in 
Urdu or Hindi. We consider that : 

(1) by the issue of departmental instructions to station 
officers; 

(2) by affixing printed notices at thanas; 

(3) by requiring investigating officers to explain in all 
cases concerning property why written reports and 
lists of stolen property were not furnished; and 

(4) by making it widely known that written reports could 
be sent to the thanna by chaukidars, and that 
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complainants would be thereby relieved of the trouble 
of going to the thana in person. 

We would suggest also that chaukidars should be furnished 
with printed forms for such reports and lists of stolen property. 

Mr. Lovett Thomas, the District Superintendent of Police, 
writes in his annual report for 1890 — 

“Owing to the issue of these orders the police have reaped 
a very substantial benefit by being given much more 
opportunity to work out important cases. Serious cases 
have not diminished in number, nor has there been any 
laxity in detection or conviction.” 

“The people have appreciated the blessings of the non- 
enterference of the police in small frivolous events, and 
they have therefore freely reported such occurrences. The 
increase has occurred exactly where the shoe used to pinch 
hardest, viz., in cases of burglary under Rs. 5 in value and 
without loss and in attempts; cases over Rs. 5 also show an 
upward tendency.” 

The average number within the proposed discretionary 
limit was therefore 52,847, or 29.2 per cent of the total number 
reported. It would, therefore, we think hardly be wise to raise 
the limit higher. 

We would also add that in all enquiries into petty cases 
coming under this rule conducted contrary to the wishes of the 
complainants investigating officers should be required to give 
their reasons for making such inquiry. 

The argument advanced in favour of the latter purposal is, 
as stated by Munshi Binda Prashad, Court Inspector of Allahabad, 
that — “Evidence of guilty knowledge is necessary to a conviction 
in a charge of dishonestly receiving stolen property, and that 
consequently to make such an offence non-bailable is practically 
to make the police the judge of whether the accused is possessed 
of such guilty knowledge.” 

The same lime is taken by Mr. Justice Straight, who 
considers that— 

“Having regard to the fact that the time between stealing 
and receiving is often difficult to draw, and as under the 
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latter section knowledge or reason to be leave property has 
been stolen, which is found in the possession of an accused, 
is an essential ingredient of the offence, about which, at the 
time of the charge being made, for police may be in a 
difficulty to form an opinion, they might have discretion 
given them generally to admit to bail when the charge it 
under Section 411, Indian Penal Code.” 

To the latter we would reply that there is no legislation 
which cannot be avoided by dishonestly. The former has, we 
think been met by Mr. Justice Straight’s suggestion, that offences 
triable summarity under Section 260, clauses (d) and (f), Criminal 
Procedure Code, viz., thefts and receiving stolen property under 
Rs. 50 in value, be made available. We would propose this rule 
for adoption subject to the proviso, also suggested by Mr. Justice 
Straight that “When the accused is known to have been previously 
convicted of any offence mentioned in Section 75, Indian Penal 
Code, or to be a member of a criminal tribe or wandering gang, 
or to be under surveillance or at large under recognizance to be 
of good behaviour, bail should not be granted.” We would also 
add that departmental instructions should be issued to the 
police to see that substantial bail, if possible of landholders or 
other responsible sureties, be demanded in all cases. 

We note that this proposal will involve an alteration in the 
existing law as contained in Sections 170 and 497, Criminal 
Procedure Code, and in the schedule attached to that enactment. 

We are fully aware that this is the case, and we therefore 
look upon our present proposal which does not go near so far as 
many of the witnesses would wish, as merely experimental. We 
do not, however, consider it advisable to go further at present 
at all events, but think that in the near future it may be found 
possible largely to increase the class of cases which might safely 
be declared bailable. 

We have no hesitation in saying that we consider the 
general introduction of this system would be in every way most 
desirable. We are above as pointed out by several officers, that 
any system of registration, though nominally optional, has a 
tendency to become compulsory, but in this we see no great 
harm, provided sufficient facilities for registration are afforded. 
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We would therefore, suggest that all owners or lessers of 
bazaars or markets where cattle are sold should be legally 
obliged to provide facilities for registration of sales in such 
bazaars or markets. We consider that legal sanction should be 
given to the charge for every registration of a small fee to cover 
expenses. We would also lay down that wherever possible the 
registering agency should not be official, but should be provided 
by the owner or lessee of the bazaar or market. We are convinced 
that if these recommendations are adopted, they would go for 
to check not only the malpractices complained of which reference 
to this class of offence, but even the crime itself. 

Suggestion to Make all Compoundable Offences non- 
Cognizable 

The last suggestion to which the Committee wish to draw 
attention is that all compoundable offences should be removed 
from police cognizance. We would, therefore suggest the issue 
of departmental orders under Section 157, Criminal Procedure 
Code, restricting within narrow and well-defined limits the 
cases falling under these sections, in which police assistance 
should be granted. 

Summary of Proposals Contained in this Chapter 

The Committee’s proposals contained in this chapter of their 
report may be thus briefly summarised — 

(1) Alterations in tests of police working (paragraphs 62 to 
69). 

(2) Suggestions regarding issue of departmental 
instructions for the enforcement of the provisions of 
Section 160 of the Criminal Procedure Code, and the 
curtailment of special diaries (paragraphs 78 and 79). 

(3) Proposal for the amendment of the law regarding 
sanction to prosecute for false statements made before 
the police (paragraphs 80 to 83). 

(4) Recommendations for the issue of notices to the public 
and departmental instructions on the subject of written 
reports of crime and written lists of stolen property 
(paragraphs 84 to 90). 
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(5) Suggested alterations in the present rules regarding 
inquiries into reports of thefts and burglaries 
(paragraphs 91 to 100). 

(6) Proposals to make cases of petty theft and receiving 
stolen property bailable (paragraphs 101 to 107). 

(7) The suggested introduction of a system for the 
registration of sales of cattle (paragraphs 108 to 111). 

(8) The issue of departmental instructions on the subject 
of police inquiries into certain compoundable offences 
(paragraph 112). 

Of those proposals Nos. (3) and (6), if adopted, will necessitate 
alterations in the present law, and No. (7) will require fresh 
legislation which can be framed and passed by the Local 
Government. To No. (1) the sanction of the Supreme Government 
will have to be obtained, as the alterations suggested will to 
some extent affect the statements prescribed by the Government 
of India. The remaining suggestions can, if approved, be adopted 
at once under the sanction of the Local Government. 

Re-Organization of Provincial Police 
Section-I 

Constitution and Numerical Strength Mounted Branch 

Some few mounted policemen must be retained for use in escort 
and other duties and on occasions of riots or sudden outbreaks 
of crime. The present staff is, we think, barely sufficient for 
these purposes. 

Sub-Section I — Gazetted Officers 

Touching the grades of gazetted officers, three changes are 
avocated— 

(1) that instead of two Deputy Inspectors-General and two 
Assistant Inspectors-General, there should be in future, 
four Deputy Inspectors-General; 

(2) that there should be 49 instead of 47 District 
Superintendents; and 
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(3) that the number of Assistant District Superintendents 
should be increased from 12 to 20. 

Deputy and Assistant Inspectors-General 

It is we told, an anomaly that the officers in charge of the 
Railway Police and the Special Branch, while doing the same 
class of work, having equal responsibilities, and holding 
practically the officers, as the Deputy Inspectors-General, should 
have a different designation. We would recommend the 
distribution of the work among the four Deputy Inspectors- 
General much on the following lines. 

District Superintendents 

We would only note here that the Government of India have 
recently anticipated our suggestion in part by appointing a 
special officer under the control of the Assistant Inspector- 
General, Government Railway Police, North-Western Provinces, 
to hold charge of the Indian Midland Railway district. 

Assistant District Superintendents 

We consider it most essential that Assistant District 
Superintendents should have acquired some experience and 
knowledge of police work before being placed in charge of 
districts. It is we consider, thoroughly wrong that such young 
and inexperienced officers should be placed in positions of so 
much trust and importance. We would add that the system of 
putting in as Inspectors young men waiting for appointments to 
the higher grades is, we consider, very much to be depreciated 
the sole result being that they stop the promotion of work men 
who have prior claims and are themselves above doing the work 
of the grade to which they look upon themselves as merely 
temporarily attached. 

Sub-Section II — Inspectors 

We would increase the number of Court-Inspectors from 40 to 
45, so as to give a senior prosecuting officer in each district, 
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except Lalitpur and the Tarai. The former will shortly be made 
a sub-Division, and in the latter the work can be down by a Sub- 
Inspectors. 

With regard to the proposed reduction in the number of 
Circle Inspectors we have had some difference of opinion. A 
minority of the committee opposed the suggestion on the ground 
that, however much the investigating staff might be improved, 
it will still require careful supervision; and that such supervision 
could only be excessed through Circle Inspectors. And the 
proposed increase in the staff of Assistant District 
Superintendents would to some extent relieve District 
Superintendents of their present burden of office work and give 
them more time to devote to the duty of supervision. They 
further noted: (1) that the Police Committee of 1863, made a 
considerable reduction in the numbers of Inspectors on almost 
identical grounds; (2) that the allocation statements them framed 
allowed 89 Reserve and Circle Inspectors for the North-Western 
Provinces, while the present proposals give 90 for the same 
area and the present actuals are 118; and (3) that the increase 
in the number of Inspectors shown by these figures has also 
been accompanied by a considerable decrease in the work of 
inspection required of them. For these reasons the majority of 
the committee were of opinion that the proposed reduction 
could be carried out without any risk of want of supervision 
being incurred. 

Sub-Section-III — Investigating and Sub-ordinate Staff 

An examination of the details of allocation to duties will show 
that the chief differences lie — 

(1) in the staff allotted to stations and outposts where the 
number of Sub-Inspectors has been increased from 507 
to 1,590, while the number of head constables has been 
decreased from 1,992 to 1,015 and of constables from 
9,500 to 8,552. 

(2) in the staff employed in District Superintendent offices 
where the figures are — 
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Sub-Inspectors 

120 

52 

Head Constables 

163 

52 

Constables 

336 

128 

Total 

619 

232 


(3) in the reserves, where the numbers have been 
increased from 12 Sub-Inspectors, 149 head constables, 
and 1,268 Constables to 233 Sub-Inspectors, 318 head 
constables and 2,310 Constables. 

These changes may be attributed to the main reforms on 
which the Committee’s scheme of re-organization is based. 
These are — 

(1) the division of the force into two classes, superior and 
inferior-officers and men; 

(2) the introduction of a separate clerical establishment 
for District Superintendents offices; and 

(3) the creation of adequate reserves. 

Separate Recruitment of Officers and Men. Promotion 
from the Ranks Theoretically Indefensible so far as the 
Civil Branch is Concerned 

In seeking for means to carry out this proposition we were met 
with the initial difficulty that, however much, we might be able 
to improve the pay, position, and prospects of the officers 
forming the staff employed in investigation, prosecution, and 
supervision, we should never be able to attract into their ranks 
the stamp of men required for those duties, so long as the 
present system of making all officers pass through the 
subordinate grades is continued. Care in promoting only men of 
a good class is all that is required, and with this proviso we 
think the present system may be allowed to stand so far as the 
Armed and Mounted Branches are concerned. 

Promotion from the Ranks Impracticable in Practice 

As regards the theory, there cannot, we think, be two opinions. 
In practice, the very history of the system proves its 
inapplicability. 
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Evidence Practically Unanimous in Favour of Separate 
Recruitment of Officers and Men 

The main reasons given for this opinion may be thus summarized: 

(1) Men of good social position and superior ability will not 
consent to enter the service as constable, firstly because 
of the low pay on which they must serve for an indefinite 
period and secondly, because of the necessity it involves 
of associating with and of being officered by men of 
position and education inferior to themselves. 

(2) The work of a constable and the lower grades of head 
constable is not such as to provide adequate training 
for the duties of an investigating officer. 

(3) The association with men of inferior status and a 
reputation for corruptness has a demoralizing effect 
and a policeman who is corrupt as a constable is not 
likely be acquire integrity on becoming an officer. 

(4) A man promoted from the ranks has not as a rule the 
authority, nor he can be acquire the habit of command 
which, it is essential for an officer to possess. 

Promotion From the Ranks not Barred by Separate Recruitment 

We hope however that in process of time of will be possible to 
make direct appointments to the superior staff almost universal, 
though some opening for promotion from the ranks should 
always be available in exceptional cases. 

All Investigating Officers to be Graded as Sub-Inspectors 

We purpose to call all investigating officers by the title of Sub- 
Inspectors. This change is nomenclature, together with the 
increase we purpose to make in the investigating staff, accounts 
for much of the increase in the number of sub-inspectors and 
the decrease in the grades of head Constables under the 
Committee’s scheme of re-organization. 
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Staff Required for Size of Police Stations. Number of 
Investigating Officers required for the Provinces 

The main principles kept in view were — 

(1) that however small the circle, at least one investigating 
officer must be located at each station, and 

(2) whatever the size of the jurisdiction, taking all classes 
of cases into consideration each officer could undertake 
one hundred investigations per annum. 

Size of Police Circle 

We have accepted the existing number and distribution of police 
circles, of not because we consider it to be by any means ideally 
satisfactory. We notice that in some of the districts of the North- 
Western Provinces police jurisdictions seem too small, and, 
were it not for considerations of expense in erecting new 
buildings, might will be increased in size and reduced in number 
on the whole, therefore, we incline to the opinion that, rather 
than multiply police jurisdictions further attention should be 
directed to fu rn i shi ng the existing stations with a sufficient staff 
of investigating officers and their complement of men. 

Sub-ordinate Staff Required at Police Stations 

On financial certainly, and probably, another grounds also, if 
would generally be found more expedient to increase the staff 
at the present police circles where necessary than to multiply 
police stations. 

Abolition of the Rule under which District Superintendents 
office Establishments are entirely Composed of Numbers of the 
Force : 

(1) that the rule is not seldom evaded by the enlistment, 
purely as office hands, of men who could not, under the 
rules as to physical qualifications, be recruited as 
policemen; 

(2) that the system has a very detrimental effect on the 
prospects of the numbers of the force employed on 
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regular police duties as statistics show that the 
promotion of the officers and men employed in District 
Superintendents possessive offices is as a rule a 
disproportionately rapid; 

(3) that the rule hampers District Superintendents in the 
selection of suitable office hands for certain posts, such 
as head clerks, accountants etc.; and 

(4) that if the Committee’s proposals for the separation of 
the force into a superior and inferior service are 
accepted, it will no longer be possible to take in 
candidates as constables and promote them to the first 
vacancies in the superior grade in order to provide 
clerks. 

It is, we consider, essential that the men of the force should 
not be kept so long employed on clerical work as to unfit them, 
or lead them to acquire a distaste for their regular duties. 

The remainder of the staff in District Superintendents 
offices should, we think, be clerks pure and simple as in all 
other offices. 

Creation of Adequate Reserves 

The Creation of adequate reserves both of Officers and men 

We would also note that the principle of adequate reserves has 
been recognized in the Punjab where, under the sanction of the 
Government of India, the proportion has been fixed at 20 per 
cent for officers and 30 per cent for men. We do not think, 
therefore, that our estimate of 20 per cent in all grades can be 
considered excessive. 

Minor Alterations in the Constitution of the Force 

The only other alterations in the Constitution of the force which 
we would suggest are : 

(1) the substitution of regular police for the present 
barkandaz guards supplied to Magistrates and 
Commissioners; and 
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(2) the addition to the investigating staff of a few offices as 
assistants to the Court Inspectors. 

Substitution of Regular Police for Barkandazes 

Moreover, we consider if absolutely necessary to proper 
administration that it should be possible to change the personnel 
of these guards from time to time and this cannot be done under 
the present system. 

Qualification and Methods of Recruitment 

Principle of Recruitment 

Accepting the principles of separate enlistment for officers and 
men, it follows that in further the force must be recruited in 
three sections: 

(1) Gazetted Officers : From Assistant District 
Superintendent’s upwards. 

(2) Investigating, prosecuting, and subordinate supervising 
staff — Comprising the grades of sub-inspectors and 
Inspectors. 

(3) The Subordinate staff — Including constable and head 
constables of all grades. 

Reserve Inspectors and European Sergeants 

The only exception we would make to this rule is the case of 
Reserve Inspectors and European Sergeants. We are strongly of 
opinion that appointments to these classes should remain as at 
present under the exclusive control of the Inspector-General. It 
has been laid down, and the order is still in force, that ‘the 
Reserve Inspector shall invariably be a European. The principle 
of a probationary period is already applied to appointments to 
the gazetted grades, and as will be seen hereafter we purpose 
to apply it to all ranks of the force. 

The points we have to now to consider are : (1) the 
qualifications, educational and otherwise, which should be 
recruited of candidates for enlistment in the various branches 
of the force; and (2) the method which is best calculated to 
ensure the enlistment of the best men of the class required for 
each section. 
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Sub Section-I — Gazetted Officers 

We are told that District Superintendents are either boys or old 
men, and that to their want to energy is due the corruption 
which is rampant in the force. 

(1) Qualifications 

It runs thus — “The Candidate should be a gentleman so that 
he can associate on terms of equality with the superior officers 
of the District. He must have a sound English education, must 
be of good physique and of active habits, must produce from a 
Medical officer a health certificate of fitness for the arduous 
duties of a Police officer and must be able to ride.” 

We would also submit that the necessary physical 
qualifications should be more rigidly insisted on we have noticed 
several cases of police officers whose physique appeared anything 
but equal to the strain of the ardous duties they are called on 
to discharge. 

(2) Method of Recruitment 

The following methods of recruitment have been suggested: 

(1) That District Superintendents should be recruited from 
the army by appointment of selected military officers 
either permanently or for a term of years. 

(2) That young civilians should be placed in charge of 
police districts for a time, say between their fourth and 
tenth years of service. 

(3) That the police should be made an Imperial service and 
the officers recruited either (a) by open competition in 
England or (b) by offering the appointments to men 
who have just failed to pass the open competition for 
the Indian Civil Service, Woolwich or Sandhurst; or 
(c) by allowing men who have passed the open 
competition for Sandhurst to volunteer for the Indian 
Police. 

(4) That an Indian Sandhurst, after the model of the 
Roorkee College, should be established, and that both 
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the superior ranks of the police and the grades of non¬ 
commissioned Officers in the Native Army should be 
recruited from Natives or Europeans by open 
Competition in this country. 

(5) That recruitments should be made by a system of 
nomination combined with limited competition, such 
as is now in force in the opium, Finance, and Secretariat 
Departments. 

(6) That all gazetted officers should be appointed by 
promotion from the grade of Inspector. 

We are, however, of opinion that Military officers should if 
selected for police employment, if drafted into the force 
permanently. We would also add that, should the adoption of 
this suggestion be considered desirable, measures should be 
taken so to fix the number of appointments reserved for the 
military as not unduly to injure the prospects of the men now 
in the lower gazetted grades of the force or who may hereafter 
enter as Assistant District Superintendents. 

We have made these suggestions in the hope of attracting 
the attention of the authorities to what we consider one of the 
Chief defects in the present police system in those provinces. In 
dealing with the question of the pay, position, and prospects of 
the gazetted officers, we advocate a considerable increase in the 
attractions to be offered, and we consider that the terms of 
admission might at the same time well be made more stringent 
than they now are. 

(3) Further Training 

Further training of Gazetted Officers — We feel very strongly 
that Assistant District Superintendents should, after confirmation 
in the force, at least be required to give some further proof of 
their knowledge of the language and their practical acquaintance 
with police work before being held eligible to take charge of 
districts. We think if some rules of this kind were introduced, 
many complaints of incapacity now made regar din g Police officers 
would cease. 
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Sub-Section-II: Investigating Prosecuting and Subordinate 
Supervising Staff 

The next great section of the force for which separate recruitment 
is advocated consists of two classes — 

(1) Sub-Inspectors, including investigating officers, 
Assistant Court Inspectors, and officers in Charge of 
sections; and 

(2) Inspectors divided into circle or visiting and Court 
Inspectors. 

(1) Qualifications Required for Investigating Staff 

Age limit and physical qualifications — We would at the same 
time insist on a very careful medical examination, and before an 
officer is confirmed in his appointment, would require a certificate 
of his having passed an examination in reading and physical 
exercises. We are also strongly in favour of raising the maximum 
age of enlistment for officers to 25 years under the same 
conditions as are in force in other Departments. We think that 
by this step a better class of recruit both as regards constitution, 
physique character, and education would be obtainable. 

Educational Qualifications 

Many experienced officers write very strongly on the 
inadvisability of laying down any hard-and fast rule of educational 
qualifications. In this connection Mr. Crooke, Magistrate of 
Mirzapur, says : — 

“I would certainly not recommend the introduction of 
anything like the middle class examination as a qualification. 
It has been one of the grand mistakes of our administration 
to enforce it as regards civil appointments. It has bred up a 
Horde of hungry disreputable ‘umedrvars’ who are simply a 
pest to the country. For nominated sub-inspectors and 
Inspectors we might, I think aim at a knowledge of English 
sufficient to carry on confidential correspondence in En glish 
with the District Superintendent of Police and Magistrate. 
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This would be, I think, an advantage for sub-inspectors and 
investigating head constables it would, I think, be sufficient 
if they satisfied the District Superintendents of Police and 
Magistrate by production of school or examination 
certificates, &c., that they had a good working knowledge of 
Urdu. I would also encourage a knowledge of Hindi and 
Mahajani which are often useful in investigations and in 
Districts here there are Criminal or other tribes with a 
special patois or argot. I would encourage the acquisition of 
a knowledge of it for purposes of detection.” 

Colonel Quin, Deputy Commissioner, Partapgarh, considers 
that— 

“It entrance or middle class examination is prescribed, the 
number of candidates combining the educational tests with 
the necessary physical qualifications would be nil.” 

Mr. White, Magistrate of Benares — “Would prescribe no 
educational tests”, but considers that — “Catere’s paribus 
the man with such should have the preference, especially in 
the higher ranks.” 

Mr. Hamblin, officiating Magistrate of Cawnpore’s remarks 
on this subject may also be quoted. He writes — 

“I would not recommend and but the most elementary 
educational tests, for the adoption of any particular 
examination, success in which is a preliminary to 
appointment, would result at the present day in many 
suitable men being disqualified and appointments restricted 
to those who had received education in schools conducted 
on modem principles. The requirements of an investigating 
officer are brains, and though the passing of a particular 
examination may be considered as a sign that the candidate 
has accumulated a certain amount of knowledge, it by no 
means shows that he has the intelligence required for a 
Police officer. The only test I would impose is that no one 
should be appointed who could not read and write. As I 
would recommend that all direct appointments should be 
for the first year on probation there would be no risk of any 
person being confirmed in his rank who was disqualified by 
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lack of brains. Brains, not educational qualifications, are 
the requirements, and the great mistake should not be 
made of requiring the latter and forgetting that it is really 
the former which are wanted. Of these opinions we would 
express our unanimous and unqualified approval. The rule 
we would lay down is that, though having passed an 
educational test should be in a candidate’s favour when 
selection is being made, should not be insisted on as an 
indispensable qualification.” 

Social Standing and Position 

Another point in the selection of officers on which great stress 
is laid by almost every witness is that of social standing and 
position. 

Summary of Qualifications Considered Necessary for 
Admission into the Investigating Staff 

To sum up, we would lay down the qualifications which should 
in our opinion be required of candidates for the post of 
investigating officer as— 

(1) Personal Character and Physique — In the latter we 
would insist on a medical certificate of fitness, but 
world lay down no rigid standard of height or chest 
measurement. 

(2) Social Standing — The candidate should be of 
respectable family and position. Recruits of low caste 
should on no account be admitted to this grade. 

(3) Education — No recognized educational test should be 
made an indispensable qualification, but candidates 
holding educational certificates, especially those 
showing a knowledge of English, should Coiter’s paribus 
be given the preference. 

(4) Age — Eighteen to twenty-five years, or in the case of 
promotions from the subordinate grades up to 30 years. 
Above these ages only with special sanction. 
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(2) Further Qualifications required in Circle and Court 
Inspectors 

With reference to Inspectors the majority of the witnesses are 
of opinion that in addition to the above qualifications these 
officers should also passess — 

(1) a knowledge of English; and 

(2) a certain amount of legal training. 

Both of these are we think, indispensable for Court 
Inspectors, especially in large heavily worked districts, where 
there is a strong English speaking bar. We purpose that all 
Circle and Court Inspectors should go through a period of 
service as investigating officer at a police station. As regards 
law, we purpose that Circle Inspectors should pass a further 
examination in that subject before obtaining their promotion, 
and that candidates for the Court Inspector Branch should pass 
the pleaders’ examination in criminal law. 

(3) Organisation of the Prosecuting Agency in Magistrate’s 
Courts 

Reasons for Maintaining the Prosecuting agency in Magistrates 
Courts — We may here note briefly our reasons for considering 
that the present system of Court Inspectors should be maintained, 
though the appointment of pleaders to Conduct Government 
prosecutions in Magistrates’ Court is supported by a fairly 
strong body of evidence. 

We consider it most desirable that the prosecuting agency. 
Whatever it may be, should bring every legitimate influence to 
bear to secure the public interests which hang on the conviction 
of persons who are really guilty of offences against the law. 

On the other hand the arguments we would advance in 
favour of the retention of the Court Inspectors as the prosecuting 
agency are — 

(1) the Court Inspectors has many other duties to perform 
in connection with the Courts besides prosecuting, and 
whatever agency may be employed for this particular 
branch of the work, the services of the Court-Inspector 
can in no Case be dispensed with; 
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(2) the best and most successful pleaders at the local bar 
would not as a rule accept the post of Government 
Prosecutor in the Magistrate’s Court. To induce them 
to do so the Government would have to become as good 
a paymaster as the accused, and the expense would be 
out of all proportion to the benefit likely to accure; 

(3) a bad pleader would be even worse than a bad Court 
Inspector. He would be under less control and would 
riot have the same inducements to interest him in his 
work, besides having local interests and being mixed 
up with local intrigues; 

(4) if a local pleader were engaged on a fixed salary as 
Government Prosecutor for the Magistrate’s Courts 
and interdicted from private practice, he would be to 
all intents and purposes a Court Inspector under another 
name with the disadvantage of not being available for 
other duties and of not being in touch with the police, 
the real prosecuting agency; and 

(5) if, on the other hand, a pleder was entertained in each 
case, it would be necessary to employ an official call 
him Court Inspector or by any other name, to instruct 
Counsel; as the brief consisting of the police diaries, 
being a confidential document, would not be open to 
the pleader’s inspection. 

For these reasons we consider that while the present system 
must be maintained, the emoluments of the post must also be 
increased in order to attract candidates possessing the necessary 
qualifications. 

Strengthening of the Staff employed under Court Inspectors 

We are also of opinion that the Court Inspector’s staff should be 
strengthened by the deputation in each district of a literate 
head constable from the Reserves to keep up the registers and 
look after the malkhana under the Court Inspector’s instructions 
and by the addition in each Sessions Division of a sub-inspector 
as Assistant Court Inspector to help in conducting prosecutions 
and either to instruct the District Government Pleader in 
Sessions Cases or to Conduct the prosecutions in Magistrates’ 
Courts, while the Court Inspector is employed in the sessions. 
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Court Inspector as the Prosecuting agency in Session Courts 

It has been suggested that Court Inspectors should be allowed 
to conduct prosecutions in the Sessions as well as the Magistrates 
Courts. The arguments in support of this proposal are : (1) that 
the Court Inspectors having had charge of the cases in the 
Courts of first instance are in a better position to prosecute in 
the Session, than are the District Government Pleders, who as 
a rule know nothing of their brief; and (2) that the procedure is 
wasteful, which necessitates the employment in one case of 
both an expensive pleder and a highly paid police official, either 
or whom should be, it certain conditions were complied with, 
qualified to undertake the case singly. 

(4) Method of Recruitment 

Having set fourth our proposals regarding the qualifications we 
consider necessary in candidates for the investigating staff, we 
may now proceed to consider the best means of procuring such 
candidates. 

Establishment of a Training School for Nominees 

In order to educate the candidate so appointed we propose to 
establish a training school. 

Nomination 

In making nominations special favour should, we think, be 
shown to the some or near relations or men who themselves 
have done good service to the state a class which, as Mr. Crooks 
notes, is apt to be little regarded once its direct connection with 
the Government is served. 

Removal of Bar to Promotion from the Subordinate Grade 

We are given to understand that of late years many recruits on 
promises of speedy promotion to the upper grades. These promises 
should, we think be respected; but as soon as this class be 
respected; but as soon as this class has been disposed of, and the 
scheme is in full working order, we would fix the limit of age, 
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above which no member of the subordinate staff should be 
nominated for the training school at 30 years. 

Examination for Entrance into the Training School 

We propose that approved nominees should be required to pass 
such an examination for entrance into the school as well leave 
no doubt that they have received a fairly literal education. 

Course of Training in the School 

The course of training in the school should comprises — 

(1) Law — Including Penal and Criminal Procedure Codes, 
Law of Evidence, Police duties, Writing dairies, etc. 

(2) Drill — Including riding and physical exercises. 

(3) Surveying — To the extent necessary for the drawing 
of sketch plans. 

(4) Hindi — So as to be able to read with fair facility in 
that character. 

We would also encourage the study of English in every way 
possible. 

Final Examinations 

We purpose that half yearly examinations in the subject above 
indicated be held at the school, that all candidates qualifying by 
a certain standard to be passed out in order of seniority, and 
drafted to districts as vacancies accrue there, to undergo a 
period of probation for one year, and at the expiry of that period, 
if favourably reported on by the District authorities to be 
confirmed in their appointments. 

Staff Required for Training School 

We calculate that the staff required for school of this kind would 
be — 


— One European Sergeant for drill, discipline, and general 
Superintendence, on Rs. 100 per mensem, with 
quarters; 

— One Sub-Inspector or Native Assistant, on Rs. 50 per 
mensum, from the reserve; 
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— One Law Inspector, on Rs. 150 per mensem, equivalent 
to an inspector, 3rd grade (new scheme); 

— One teacher of Hindi and Surveying, or} Rs. 30 per 
mensem, of the Kanungo class; total Rs. 280 per 
mensem. 

We would give an allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem to the 
District Superintendent of the District in which the school is 
located, and put him in supervising charge. We would also allow 
subsistence allowance to the cadets at the rate of 10 per mensem 
each. 

Opinions on the Proposed Scheme 

Two main objections have been taken to it: (1) that joint 
nomination by District Superintendent of Police and Magistrate 
will not work; (2) that, as is the case with the present system 
of appointing Tahsildars, officers will care little how they select 
their nominees because they are never likely to have to work 
with their own selections. 

(5) Further Training 

Further Training for Appointment to Circle Inspectors 

With regard to the questions of further training, we are not in 
favour of parabolically examinations of officers, but we consider 
that investigating officers should be required to pass a qualifying 
examination in criminal and police law before being permanently 
promoted to the post of circle Inspector. We would recommend 
that alteration of this system by making it a rule that no Sub- 
Inspector, who had not passed the qualifying examinations for 
an inspectorship, should be entitled even to officiate as an 
Inspector for a longer period than three months, and by allowing 
Sub-Inspectors of the 1st and 2nd grades to present themselves 
for examinations. 

Further Training for Court Inspectorship 

For the prosecuting staff some regular legal training is we 
consider, necessary, and in this view we are supported by the 
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majority of the witnesses examined, most of whom are in favour 
of prescribing the pleders examination in criminal law. It will be 
seen that we purpose to offer more attractions in point of pay 
and prospects, to this branch of the force than to either the 
Circle or Reserve Inspectors. This we consider necessary both 
because of their onerous and responsible duties as well as on 
account of the superior qualifications required of them. 

Sub-Section-III — Subordinate Staff 

(1) Qualifications 

Physical Qualifications: For admission to either class a medical 
certificate of bodily health and fitness for out door employment 
is required, and certain standards of height and chest 
measurement have been prescribed. In these qualifications we 
would for the present make no change, more especially as 
recruits owing to low rates of pay and various other 
circumstances, are not now very readily procurable. 

Limit of Age : The limit of age for admission to this branch is 
according to present rules from 18 to 22 years. This also we 
would leave unchanged except in the case of enlistments from 
the municipal police. 

Educational Qualifications : We think the recruitment of a 
larger numbers of this class should be aimed at as in future the 
vast majority, if not all the head constables in this branch, will 
have to be literate. 

(2) Caste Restrictions 

We would recommend the adoption of the following rules with 
regard to caste recruiting — 

(1) That members of criminal tribes and wandering gangs 
should be altogether excluded from the force. 

That enlistment from the following castes should be, 
as far as possible avoided: 

Among Hindus : Chamars, Koris, Bhangis, Paris, 


( 2 ) 
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Khatiks and such others castes with whom association 
is among the Hindus considered a degration. 

Among Muhammadans : Kanjras, Kasair, Dhuneas, 
Julahas, and low caste city Muhamadans generally. 

(3) That as far as practicable recruits should be sought 
among the following classes : 

Hindus : Rajputs, Jats, Ahirs, Sikhs, Gurkhas, and 
other hill men and Brahmans. 

Muhummadans : Sheikhs, Saiyids, Pathans, Panjabe 
Muhummadans, and Afghans. 

Proportion of Castes : We think that ordinarily Muhammadans 
should not be allowed to absorb more than one third of the 
appointments either among officers or men. 

(3) Method of Recruitment 

On the subject of recruiting we would express our entire approval 
of the instructions recently issued by the Inspector-General of 
Police as contained in Circular No. 8, dated 3rd July 1890. 

Recruiting Centres : We are opinion that recruiting would be 
greatly facilitated, and that a better class of recruits would be 
obtained if the men were required to serve in the districts 
forming part of the Circle in which they were enlisted and were 
not ordinarily liable to transfer beyond the limits of that Circle. 

Proposal to Recruit Literate Constables on Higher Pay than 
Illiterate : We do not however, see our way to recommending 
the adoption of this proposal. We consider that all constables 
should be enlisted in the same grade, otherwise the really 
deserving illiterate constables would have their promotion 
constantly blocked by the enlistment of literate constables in a 
higher grade. 

Separate Recruitment for Armed and Civil Police : Our opinion 
is that all recruits should as at present, be enlisted, for one 
force, that they should be trained together for a period, if 
possible, of one year, and that they should them be drafted to 
the branch for which they seem best fitted, and sent to districts. 

Transfers from Armed to Civil Branch and Vice Versa : After 
that period, we think, transfers should be made only on very 
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special grounds, and with the sanction of the Deputy Inspector- 
General in Charge of the armed branch. 

Period of Probation: All recruits should we think, be considered 
on probation for two years from date of enlistment; of this 
period one year should, if possible, be spent under training in 
the recruiting centres or district reserve, and the remainder on 
regular duty. 

(1) Further Training 

Subsequent Training: We consider that all men drafted into the 
civil police should be brought into the reserve for training in 
drill for a period of at least one month in every two years during 
the first 10 years of their service; the District Superintendent 
having discretion to increase this period in individual cases if 
necessary. 

Section III 

Pay Position, and Prospects 

In dealing with this subject we find, it most convenient to retain 
the same sequence as in the other sections of this chapter. 

Sub Section-I — Gazetted Officer 

Pay of Deputy Inspectors-General 

The first of these refers to Deputy and Assistant Inspectors- 
General the latter we purpose to abolish altogether, substituting 
two Deputy Inspectors-General. We would fix their pay are the 
same on Rs. 1,500 and two on Rs. 1,200 per mensem. 

Promotion to the Post of Deputy Inspector-General to be Regulated 
Entirely by Selection 

Thus, appointments we consider the prizes of the services. We 
consider that the hope of gaining one of these prizes would do 
much to keep District Superintendents up to the mark, and we 
are Convinced that the rule of properly worked would give 
general satisfaction to the service. 
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Pay of District Superintendents 

Western Provinces and Oudh, the reasons for the reduction in 
the salaries of District Superintendents and Assistant District 
Superintendents are stated to be — 

(1) The change in the composition of the force; due “to 
appointments of Military officers having been 
discontinued, and to the decision to recruit police 
officers, from the same classes as supply the other 
branches of the uncovenanted service, such as Deputy 
Collectors and Subordinate Judges, whose duties are 
at least as overous and responsible as those of a 
District Superintendent of Police.” 

(2) The altered position of District Superintendents; “the 
position of a District Superintendent of Police being no 
longer what was contemplated under Act V of 1861, it 
having been decided that the Superintendent is merely 
the Magistrate’s Assistant in the Police Department.” 

(3) The necessity for economy in expenditure, with regard 
to the first of these reasons we would point out that the 
change indicated has never been carried out. 

Pay of Assistant District Superintendents 

We are also of opinion that the salaries of these officers, which 
now stand at Rs. 250 and Rs. 300 should be raised to Rs. 300 and 
Rs. 350. 

Prospects of the Upper Grade of the Service 

We would therefore suggest that prospects might be held out to 
District Superintendents of approved merit and ability of 
obtaining appointments as Cantonment Magistrates, City 
Magistrates, or to other suitable Judicial or Magisterial posts in 
the Provincial Service; or even as in Bengal to the Charge of 
Jails. 

Sub Section-II — Inspectors 

Pay of Inspectors 

As regards Inspectors, we consider that the substantive pay of 
this class of officers, Reserve, Circle, and Court Inspectors, 
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should be the same as that now fixed for Tahsildars of the 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th grades. We purpose to class all Inspectors in three 
grades with substantive salaries of Rs. 150, Rs. 175 and Rs. 200 
per mensem. 

Reserve Inspectors 

In the case of Reserve Inspectors we purpose to retain the 
present special allowances of Rs. 25 and Rs. 50 per mensem, 
thus placing them on an exact level with Tahsildars. 

Court Inspectors 

In the same way we purpose to grade Court Inspectors with the 
other classes of Inspectors and to give them in addition to the 
substantive pay of their rank district allowances calculated on 
the size and importance of the district in which they are employed. 

Position of Inspectors 

As in pay so also in position, we would raise Inspectors to the 
level of Tahsildars. 

Prospects of Inspectors 

We think Police Inspectors should be placed on the same footing 
as Tahsildars. As under our proposed scheme the pay and 
allowances at both appointments would be equal, we would 
suggest that the practice of transferring Inspectors to 
Tahsildarships should be entirely put a stop to. 

We would confine this opening to the ranks of the Circle and 
Court Inspectors, and would recommend that the outlet for 
deserving Reserve Inspectors should, as already indicated, be in 
the direction of the gazetted grades of the force. 

Sub Section-Ill — Investigating Officers 

Lowest Pay of an Investigating Officer 

In this view we consider that the salary proposed for the lowest 
grade of investigating officers, viz., Rs. 30 per mensem, is by no 
means excessive. 
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Advantages of the Proposed System of Station Allowances 

We are very strongly impressed with the advantages of this 
system of station allowances as a means of increasing the pay 
of the investigating staff. It is a system which is, we think, 
eminently calculated to give elasticity to the administration. 

Sub Section-TV — Sub-Inspectors of Armed Police 

Pay of Sub-Inspectors of the Armed Police 

We purpose to increase the number of Sub-Inspectors in the 
Armed Police from 59 to 92, making a corresponding decrease 
in the number of head constables. 

Special Allowance for Sub-Inspectors in Charge of Recruiting 
Centres 

It is absolutely essential that the best and smartest men should 
be selected, and as the officers of this branch have no further 
promotion to look forward to we would strongly recommend the 
adoption of this proposal. 

Sub Section-V — Subordinate Staff, Civil and Armed Police 
Pay and Allowances of the Subordinate Staff 

(i) The abolition of Rs. 25 grade of head constables both 
in the Civil and Armed Branches; 

(ii) The re-arrangements of the three remaining grades of 
head constables; 

(iii) The reduction of the numbers both of Civil and Armed 
Constables in the Rs. 6 grade, with a corresponding 
increase in the upper grades on Rs. 7 and Rs. 8; 

(iv) The abolition of the clothing charges both the constables 
and head constables; and 

(v) The grant of good conduct allowances to constables. 
Abolution of the Rs. 25 Grade for Head Constables 

We think no necessity for raising the pay of head constables, 
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who will under our scheme be employed on more or less routine 
duties, to a higher figure than Rs. 20 per mensem. 

Alteration in Grading of Constables and Abolution of Clothing 
Deduction 

The arguments most commonly used to support this purposal 
are: (1) that the increase in the price of foodgrains has rendered 
it will nigh impossible to live on this salary; (2) that the pay is 
hardly equal to the market rate for unskilled labour; and 
(3) that the pay being lower than that offered on admission to 
the native army it is impossible to get good recruits for the 
police. We purpose that all deductions on account at clothing 
from the pay of both constables and head constables should be 
done away with. 

We would very strongly urge the introduction of this system 
into these Province. As a means of rewarding good work done 
by illiterate constables in the Civil Branch some such system is, 
we consider, a practical necessity. 

Section-IV 

Financial Results 

Assistant District Superintendents 

The increased expenditure under head 3, is made up to two 
items — 

(1) Increase in number of Assistant 

District Superintendents. Rs. 26,400 

(2) Increase in pay of Assistant District 

Superintendents Rs. 12,000 

The former is, we consider, on administrative grounds, a 
necessity. The latter might possibly be postponed for a time, but 
will ultimately have to be incurred. 

Inspectors 

With regard to Inspectors we have reduced the number to its 
lowest limit. The rates of pay proposed can hardly, we think, be 
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considered extravagant when the class of men and the standard 
of education required are taken, into consideration. 

Constabulary 

The numerical strength of the civil constabulary remains 
unchanged, the increase in the reserves has been obtained by 
a corresponding decrease in the staff at stations. We think no 
further reduction is members is possible. 

Armed Branch 

Considering that the grade of sub-inspector is the highest the 
men in the Armed Branch have to look forward to, these rates 
cannot, we think, be considered excessive. 

Section-V 

Internal Organisation 

Sub-Section-I — Powers of Superior Officers 

Internal organisation, appointments, transfers, promotions, 
rewards and punishments. 

(1) the emancipation, more or less complete, of the District 
Superintendents from the control of the Magistrate of 
the District; and 

(2) the removal of Commissioners of divisions from the 
position they now occupy as ex-officio Deputy Inspectors- 
General of Police. 

On the first of these points three widely differing opinions 
have been expressed — 

(i) that the police should be placed under the control of 
the District Magistrates even more than they are 
under the present law; 

(ii) that until the District Magistrate’s connection with the 
Department is entirely served working of the force; 
and 
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(iii) that the Control of the District Magistrate, while being 
maintained, as at present over the junior and less 
experienced Police officers, should be relaxed in the 
case of the senior and more experienced District 
Superintendents. 

In all other respects we consider the power of the District 
Magistrate should be maintained, and we trust that the dual 
control, anomalous as it may appear, will work with as little 
friction in the future, as it has in the past. 

The Armed Branch to be Placed under their Departmental 
Officers 

Briefly summed up, the changes involved in our proposals 
are — 

(i) the grant of increased powers to District Superin¬ 
tendents; 

(ii) the transfer to the Inspector-General of Commissioners’ 
powers in respect to promotion of officers in the Civil 
Branch; and 

(iii) the investment of departmental officers with full powers 
on all questions of the discipline and training of the 
Armed Branch. 

Sub-Section-II—Appointments and Promotions 
Civil Branch 

On these lines we would make the following proposals — 

(i) that all appointments and promotions in the Subordinate 
staff remain as it present in the hands of the District 
authorities; 

(ii) that all appointments to the investigating staff be 
made through the training school in the manner laid 
down in paragraphs 183 to 190; 

(iii) that promotion to the rank of Inspector should remain 
as at present entirely in the hands of the Inspector- 
General; and 
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(iv) that all Sub-Inspectors be placed on a Provincial List 
and grade promotions made by the Inspector-General 
on the recommendations of the District authorities. 

Under the present system the grade promotion of Sub- 
Inspectors is given in districts, the advantages of our proposal 
are — 

(i) that inequalities of promotion would be prevented; 

(ii) that constant changes in staff would be unnecessary; 

(iii) that officers could be located where most required 
without reference to pay or grade; 

(iv) that scheming for promotion would be put a stop to; 
and 

(v) that officers who had done good, steady work, but had 
never had any opportunity of distinguishing themselves, 
would not be deprived of their grade promotion. 

The only objection which has been raised to this proposal is 
that it would not afford scope for rewarding special merit; but 
this is we think, met by the proposed system of station 
allowances. 

Armed Branch 

In the Armed Branch we consider — 

(i) that head constables should ordinarily be appointed by 
promotion from the rank and file under orders of the 
District Superintendent subject to the sanction of the 
Deputy Inspector-General in Charge, but that a limited 
number might be brought in direct from the native 
army as Drill Instructors. These appointments also to 
be subject to confirmation by the Deputy Inspector- 
General in Charge; 

(ii) that there is no necessity for passing Sub-Inspectors in 
this Branch through the training school, as they do not 
require the same training as the investigating staff of 
the civil police, but that these officers should be placed 
on a provincial list and appointed from among the head 
constables of this branch by the Deputy Inspector- 
General in Charge. 
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Sub-Section-III — Punishments and Appeals 

The subject of punishments and appeals may be divided into 
three heads :— 

(i) the class of punishment to be inflicted; 

(ii) the authority to whom the power of inflicting 
punishments of each class should be delegated; and 

(iii) the officers to whom appeals from orders of punishment 
should lie. 

Fine 

Fine is, we consider, a most unsuitable punishment specially for 
men on small pay. In spite of the frequent orders of Government 
on the subject, this form of punishment appears to be much to 
frequently employed especially by young officers : We think 
every means should be taken to discourage this practice. 

Suspension 

In the same way suspension, which is practically fine under 
another name, should not, we think, ordinarily be used as a 
punishment except in cases where men are suspended, pending 
enquiry into their conduct, or confirmation of a sentence of 
dismissal. 

Suggested Alteration of Section 8 Act V of 1801, Regarding 
Suspension 

We are very strongly of opinion that members of the force under 
temporary suspension should still be under discipline. We would, 
therefore, suggest that the law on the subject should be altered 
in the direction indicated by Mr. Justice Straight, viz. by 
substituting for the first sentence of Clause 2, Section 8, Act V 
of 1861, the words “such certificate shall cease to have effect 
whenever the person named in it is dismissed or otherwise 
permanently removed from employment in the police force.” 

Disciplinary Punishment 

We would further recommend the addition of the following 
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disciplinary punishments to the list of departmental punishments 
contained in Section 7, Act V of 1861, viz.— 

(i) fifteen days; confinement to barracks with or without 
punishment drill in addition to ordinary duty; 

(ii) deprivation of good conduct pay; and 

(iii) removal from staff situation. 

Of these Nos. (i) and (ii) will apply to the rank and tile only. 
No (3) to officers. We hold that some such punishments are 
much needed to lake the place of times or temporary suspensions. 

Power of Inflicting Punishments 

As regards infliction of punishments, we propose — 

(1) With Respect to Punishments during Probation — That 
District Superintendents should have full powers to 
dispense with the services of recruits belonging to the 
subordinate staff during their two years of probation, 
on the ground of general inefficiency or unfitness for 
police employ, and that their order should be final. We 
would assign to the Inspector General the same power 
with regard to officers during their probationary period. 
As regards cadets under training the question should 
be dated with in framing rules for the training school. 

(2) With reference to Disciplinary Punishments — That 
the District Superintendent should have full power to 
order confinement to barracks or deprivation of good 
conduct pay; but that the punishment of removal from 
staff situation should be inflected only with the sanction: 
(a) of the Magistrate in the case of investigating officers 
in the Civil Police, (b) of Deputy Inspector-General in 
Charge in the case of Sub-Inspectors of the Armed 
Branch, and (c) of the Inspector-General in the case of 
Inspectors. 

(3) Fines — As already noted, we consider this form of 
punishment to be as a rule most unsuitable, and in all 
cases one which requires some discretion in its 
infliction. We would therefore make the District 
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Magistrate’s sanction necessary in all cases and for all 
grades. 

(4) Suspension — As in the case of fine, we think the 
Magistrate’s sanction should be obtained in all cases in 
which this punishment, which is merely another form 
of fine, is ordered. 

(5) Reductions — In the case of constables we would give 
District Superintendents full power to order reduction 
of grade without reference to the Magistrate. Reductions 
of head constables or sub-inspectors should, however 
receive the sanction of the Magistrate in the civil and 
of the Deputy Inspector-General in charge in the Armed 
Branch. Inspectors should only be reduced with the 
sanction of the Inspector-General. 

(6) Demissals — In the Civil Branch we would require the 
confirmation of the Magistrate to all dismissals of 
constables (other than probationers) and head 
constables; and that of the Commissioner to all 
dismissals of Sub-Inspectors. In the Armed Branch the 
Deputy Inspector-General in Charge should be the 
confirming authority in the former and the Inspector- 
General in the latter case. 


Appeals 

On the subject of appeals we would lay down following rules — 

(1) That no appeals should be allowed from an order of 
punishment which the District Superintendent is 
empowered to inflict without reference to the Magistrate 
of the district. 

(2) That in cases of fine, suspension, or disciplinary 
punishment, to which sanction is required the District 
Magistrate’s or Deputy Inspector-General’s order as 
the case may be, should be final. 

(3) With regard to sentences of reduction, that the order 
of a Magistrate or Deputy Inspector-General sanctioning 
the reduction of a head constable in the Civil or Armed 
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Branch respectively should be final, but that a similar 
order in reference to a Sub-Inspector should be 
appealable to the Commissioner or Inspector-General 
according as the officer reduced belongs to the 
investigating staff or the Armed Branch. In sanctioning 
these sentences we consider it most essential that 
Magistrates and Deputy Inspectors-General should 
personally examine the culprit and hear and record 
what he may have to urge in his defence. The Control 
exercised by surprising officers should be real and not 
consist in merely concurring with the District 
Superintendent’s recommendations without looking into 
the facts as unfortunately is often now the case. 

(4) As regards dismissals, we consider that the present 
rule giving constables of under 10 years service no 
appeal from an order of dismissal works most unfairly, 
and would recommend its abolition. Orders of dismissal 
of any members of the permanent staff should, we 
held, be appealable in all cases, appeals from such 
orders should, with reference to the civil police, lie to 
the Commissioner of the Division, and in the case of 
the armed police to the Inspector-General. 

Initiation of Prosecutions under Section 29, Act V of 1861 

It is no doubt true, as pointed out by Mr. Nungeout :— 

“That under present rules District Superintendent are 
sometimes tempted to prosecute when departmental 
punishments would amply suffice, and that in these cases 
the advice of an outsider is eminently useful and practically 
that of a man who knows by experience what punishment 
would probably follow conviction and what evidence is 
required to procure it.” 

At the same time we consider it most essential that all 
cases against Police officials should be tried by experienced 
officers holding full judicial powers. In this view and seeing that 
small districts are often nowadays left without Joint-Magistrates, 
we do not see our way to recommending any alteration in the 
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present rank; though we are very strongly of opinion that 
Magistrates should be empowered to direct District 
Superintendents to initiate prosecutions, when such a course 
appears necessary. 


Section-VI 

Rewards 


Class of Rewards 

Under the present system four classes of rewards exist — 

(a) rewards for information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of criminals; 

(b) rewards for good service in criminal cases; 

(c) miscellaneous rewards paid by Excise, Customs, and 
Judicial Departments; by the Jail Department for the 
Capture of escaped prisoners; and by private persons 
and firms or Departments of other Provinces; and 

(d) rewards for good service to village, road, municipal or 
town Chaukidars. 

Proposed Alterations in Existing Rules Regarding Grant 
of Rewards 

With regard, however, to the present rules for the distribution 
of rewards, we consider that the powers of District Magistrates 
are much too circumscribed, and that the delays involved in the 
procedure, especially under classes (b) and (c) and under class 
(d) also, so far as Municipal and Cantonment Police are concerned, 
are so great as to nullify any advantage which might otherwise 
be gained. We would suggest : (1) that under class (a) District 
Magistrates’ powers should be increased to a limit of Rs. 100; 
and (2) that under classes (b), (c), and (d) District Magistrates 
should be allowed to sanction and disburse on their own authority 
rewards up to Rs. 50 in each case the total not to exceed the 
District Budget provision. 

Secret Service Money 

In this connection we would also draw attention to the very 
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small amount allowed for secret service money. We presume 
that the allotment under this had is intended to meet the 
expenses incidental to secret enquiries. If so, we would record 
our opinion that Rs. 100 per district would be by no means too 
large a sum to place at the Inspector-General’s disposal for this 
purpose. 

Proposal to have one Amalgamated Force of Governmental 
Railway Police for all the Lines in the Provinces 

On the proposal to have one amalgamated force of railway 
police for all lines, the first question likely to be raised it with 
regard to the payments to be made by each railway towards the 
maintenance of such a force. The existing rules on the subject 
are contained in the contract between the Secretary of State 
and the Railway Companies. It is there laid down that — 

“The Secretary of State shall provide and maintain such a 
force of police as the Company. With the approval of the 
Secretary of State, shall from time to time require; with the 
qualification that in case of different between the Secretary 
of State, and the Company as to the force required for the 
preservation of law and order, the determination of the 
question shall rest with the Secretary of State, the cost of 
providing and maintaining the force of police required for 
the purposes of the undertaking shall be borne three-tenths 
by the Secretary of State and seven-tenths by the Company.” 

We would suggest that the payments made by each Company 
under this contract should be committed into an annual fixed 
contribution to a provincial fund from which the amalgamated 
law and order force on all railways could be paid; the watch and 
ward staff on each railway remaining entirely under the Control 
of and being paid by the company concerned. The amount of the 
contribution could be calculated either on the average payments 
of previous years, or a sum could be fixed sufficient to cover 
seven-tenths of the expenditure necessary for the maintenance 
of the law and order force, less three-tenths Government 
contribution to wards, the maintenance of the watch and ward 
staff. For instance, take the case of the East Indian Railway, the 
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present annual cost of the line is thus given by the Assistant 
Inspector-General, Railway Police — 


Paid by 

Paid by 

the Railway 

Govern- 

Company 

ment three- Total 

Seven-tenths 

tenths Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


1 . 


2 . 


Assistant Inspector-General’s 
salary, travelling allowance, 
office rent, etc. 

Law and order force consisting of 
4 Inspectors 
6 Sub-Inspectors 


4,274 


1,834 6,108 


9 Sergeants 

35 Head Constables 

147 Constables 

3. Watch and ward staff consisting 

29,254 

12,532 

41,792 

of 175 Chaukidars 

9,080 

3,892 

12,972 

4. Miscellaneous contingencies, 
clothing, housing, rewards and 
travelling allowance of 
subordinate officers 

7,964 

3,414 

11,378 

Totals 

50,572 

21,678 

72,250 


The accuracy of these figures is not vouched for, but they 
will serve to illustrate our meaning. Under the proposed Contract 
system the East Indian Railway would on the basis of these 
figures pay Rs. 50,572, their present payment, less Rs. 3,892, 
the Government Contribution towards watch and ward, or a 
contribution of Rs. 46,680 into the provincial fund, and they 
would in return be entitled to claim that Government should 
maintain the law and other force on their line at the strength 
given under heading (2) in the above account. This system, 
while making no alteration in the cost of the forces, would be 
of immense advantage to the police, and in some respects to the 
railway administrations. Both the Railway and Government 
would benefit by the abolition of the present complicated system 
of accounts mentioned in Captain Ryves’ memorandum, which 
must be a source of considerable expense. The police 
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administration would gain in many ways. In the first place the 
difficulty which now exists of transferring members of the law 
and order force from one Railway system to another or from the 
district to the railway police or vice versa would be done away 
with and the authorities would be enabled to utilize the men 
best flitted for any particular duty on any times provided always 
that the full force as laid down was maintained on duty on each 
line. The reserves being all amalgamated could be fully utilized 
on all railways as occasions might require. At present, as 
pointed out by Captain Ryves, the reserves on hardly any of the 
railways are sufficient for the calls on them. The massing of the 
reserves would also allow of the recruits being properly trained. 
It the principle of a provincial force is accepted, we would 
further suggest that the head-quarters of the Deputy Inspector- 
General for Railways should be fixed at Cawnpore, which is the 
junction of four of the principal lines in the Provinces. 

Supervision 

On the question of supervision we are very strongly of opinion 
that the whole of this amalgamated railway police force should 
be under the sole charge of one Deputy Inspector-General, 
subject of course to the general control of the Inspector-General 
of the Provinces. In 1867 the length of line in the Provinces was 
788 miles and 70 stations. It was them considered that this was 
a sufficiently onerous charge for one man, and this was one of 
the reasons advanced from placing the portion of the North- 
Western, or as it was them called the Sind, Punjab and Delhi 
line passing through these Provinces under the Government of 
Punjab. The length of the various lines now under the Assistant 
Inspector-General, Government Railway Police. North-Western 
Provinces, is 1,820 miles with 210 stations; and when the 
Government Railway Police are introduced on all the railway 
systems, the length of line to be governed will be 2,972 miles 
with 359 stations. With these facts in view we are of opinion 
that not less than three supervising officers are required, viz. 
one Deputy Inspector-General and two District Superintendents. 
We would divide the lines into three districts with the head¬ 
quarters of the force as already stated at Cawnpore — 
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(1) the southern district, including the Indian Midland 
system, 734 miles; 

(2) the central district, comprising the East Indian and 
Cawnpore-Achneyra lines, 1,050 miles; and 

(3) the northern district, consisting of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, the Bengal and North-Western and the 
small connecting lines, aggregating 1,188 miles. 

We would place the Deputy Inspector-General in direct 
charge of the central district with the Superintendents under 
his control in charge of the northern and southern districts. 
Part of this proposal has already been carried out by the 
appointment of a Deputy Assistant Inspector-General for Railways 
to the Charge of the Indian Midland district as an assistant to 
the Assistant Inspector-General, Government Railway Police, 
North Western Provinces and Oudh. The nomenclature we 
suggest for these appointments is that of Deputy Inspector- 
General Railways instead of Assistant Inspector-General and 
Superintendent for Deputy Assistant Inspector-General. We 
consider these names more appropriate to the appointments as 
constituted; and as regards the Superintendent we would also 
suggest a slight variation from the present method of 
appointment. We notice that the pay of the Deputy Assistant 
Inspector-General, or as we would call him the Superintendent, 
recently appointed to the Indian Midland has been fixed at Rs. 
500 rising to Rs. 700 per mensem; but that the amount of the 
increments has not been stated, and no period has been fixed for 
their accrual. This system of making these appointments seems 
to us to be wanting, in elasticity, and to be open to other grave 
objections. It would, we think, be preferable if, in making such 
appointments in future, the average pay of the post were 
debited to the railway and an officer of that grade added to the 
gazetted staff of the provincial police. This would enable the 
departmental authorities to select the best man for the 
appointment, whatever grade he might happen at the time to 
belong to. Any system of payment by periodical increments in 
appointments of this nature is, we submit, not only detrimental 
to the working of the Department, but highly incovenient, 
detrimental to working, inasmuch as it is likely to cause frequent 
changes which should in our opinion be avoided. The post of a 
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Superintendent of Railway Police is one which requires 
considerable fact and some experience to fill efficiently, and it is 
in the highest degree desirable that a suitable incumbent once 
selected means should be available for retaining him in the post 
as long as possible. The system is inconvenient as it practically 
forces the Departmental authorities to depute in the first instance 
a man of a certain grade in the force. They are also obliged 
when the promotion of the officer on deputation reaches a 
certain point to allow him to revert to the regular line. Both 
these steps might cause considerable inconvenient, not only to 
the provincial, but also to the railway police administration. 
There are other minor disadvantages caused by inequality in 
promotion which we need not dwell on. For all these reasons we 
would strongly urge the adoption of our proposed in future 
appointments to the gazetted grades of the railway police. In 
view of the suggestion being accepted we have in our scheme for 
the organization of the Superintendents especially for railways. 

Proposed System of Free Passes 

Turning to our third proposed, viz., that Government Railway 
Police officials travelling on duty should be granted free passes 
on all railways, we would first of all point out that this is a 
necessary corollary to our proposal for the organization of an 
amalgamated force for all railway systems in the Provinces. At 
present we are informed that Railway Police officials can on 
application obtain free passes only over the lines to which they 
are attached, but no further. For instance if the East Indian 
Railway Sub-Inspector at Allahabad has to follow up a Criminal 
to Lucknow, he can obtain a pass from the Allahabad Station 
Master only as far as Cawnpore. To obtain a pass from Cawnpore 
to Lucknow he has first to apply for an order to the Assistant 
Inspector-General of Railway Police who may be at the other 
end of the Province. No system more calculated to assist criminals 
could possibly be devised. We are aware that a system of free 
passes such as that suggested cannot be introduced without first 
consulting and obtaining the consent of the Managers of the 
various railways. At the same time we wish to place on record 
our unanimous opinion that if any advance is to be made in the 
working of the railway police some system must be devised to 
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unable any member of the railway police force when on duty to 
travel without let or hindrance on any railway over which the 
duty on which he is employed necessitates his passing. It the 
system, as it most distinctly does, favours the criminals, is to 
consistent to hold the police responsible for want of success? 

The above are the main principles on which we consider 
that the organization of the Government Railway Police should 
be based. 

We may now proceed to notice the other minor points, 
affecting the jurisdiction, the internal economy and the working 
of the railway police force which have been brought forward in 
the Course of this inquiry. 

The Break in Jurisdiction between Ghaziabad and Saharanpur 
on the North-Western Line 

The first of these is a representation by the officer in charge of 
th£ Railway Police in these provinces on the inconvenience said 
to be caused by that portion of the North-Western line which 
passes through these provinces being under the jurisdiction of 
the Punjab. The Chief reason urged for asking for the transfer 
to these provinces of that portion of the line lying between 
Ghaziabad and Saharanpur is that on the introduction of the 
Government Railway Police system on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway which will take the railway police to Saharanpur, it will 
be highly inconvenient for them to have to travel via Chandausi 
and Aligarh to get from Saharanpur to Ghaziabad. This seems 
to be the only real difficulty which is likely to occur owing to this 
section of the North-Western Railway being under the Punjab 
police. We are given to understand that the East Indian Railway 
wish to place their extension from Delhi to Kalka under the 
railway police of these Province so as to avoid having a new 
police system for a comparatively short length of line. If this is 
done it is obvious that the Chief argument on the strength of 
which the line from Ghaziabad to Saharanpur was placed under 
the Punjab Government, viz., that so far possible each line 
should have its own police system, stands good, and that no 
change in existing arrangements should be made. We cannot 
but believe, however, that to facilitate police administration and 
to remove the inconvenience noted above, the North-Western 
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Railway direction would, in that case, grant running powers and 
free passes to the railway police of these Provinces on the 
portion of their line between Ambala and Ghaziabad. It, on the 
other hand, the East Indian Railway from Delhi to Kalka is 
placed under the Punjab Government, there seems no reason 
why the North-Western Railway from Ghaziabad to Saharanpur 
should not be made over to these provinces. It our scheme for 
an amalgamated provincial railway police force is accepted, we 
think the latter would be the preferable course to adopt. 

Jurisdiction of Railway Police over Lands Attached to Stations 

A second question has reference to the jurisdiction of the 
railway police over lands attached to railway stations. Under 
present rules the railway police have jurisdiction only with 
regard to offences committed within the railway fencing; their 
powers do not extend to cases occurring on the lands taken up 
for the accommodation of railway servants. These also should, 
it is urged by some be included within the railway police 
jurisdiction. With regard to this point we are of opinion that 
there is no necessity to alter the present rule in its general 
application. Particular instances might occur in which it would 
be desirable to include the land occupied by railway barracks 
within the jurisdiction of the Railway Police, but these should, 
we think, be treated locally. 

Pay and Grading of Officers and Men 

Constables: On the subject of the pay and grading of the officers 
and men in the Government Railway Police, we find that on the 
East Indian and Indian Midland Railways the pay of Constables 
has been for some time Rs. 6, Rs. 8, and Rs. 10 per mensem, and 
that the same scale has been recommended for the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. These rates were fixed on the acknowledged 
principle that the work on the railway requires a higher order 
of intelligence, and that the railway police should, therefore, 
receive higher pay than the ordinary district police of the same 
standing. Concurring in these views, we would suggest that the 
rates now in force on the larger railways should be extended to 
all lines. 
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Head-Constables : Acting on the same principle, we would 
suggest the abolition of the Rs. 10 grade of head-constable on 
the Cawnpore-Achneyra and Bengal and North-Western 
Railways, the only two lines on which this grade is in existence. 
We would maintain only three grades of head constable on Rs. 
15, Rs. 20, and Rs. 25. 

Sub-Inspectors: With regard to Sub-Inspectors, we would purpose 
no station allowances on railways, as we consider the pay now 
sanctioned for these officers, viz., Rs. 50 and Rs. 70 per mensem, 
is sufficient. We would note, however, that in our opinion Rs. 50 
is the lowest pay on which the class of man required for this 
position can be obtained, and that the Rs. 30 grade which is in 
force in the district police should be allowed no place in the 
grades of sub-inspectors in the Railway Police. 

Inspectors : The pay and grading of Inspectors in the railway 
police, for which posts men of exceptional intelligence and 
ability are required, should, we consider, be assimilated to that 
proposed for the district police, viz., Rs. 150, Rs. 175 and Rs. 200. 

Sergeants : The pay of Sergeants seems fairly adequate, and 
might remain as at present. 

Internal Organization 

On the internal organization of the force our views are briefly 
as follows — 

Transfers — Though practically the railway police forms a 
distinct force, complete in itself, from which transfers to the 
district police should not ordinarily be made, we are not prepared 
to say that such transfers should be prohibited, as in some cases 
it may be useful to allow exchanges between members of the 
two forces. 

Appointments, punishments and promotions — With regards to 
appointments, punishments, and promotions of members of the 
force, and transfers to and from the various lines, we consider 
that the Deputy Inspector-General for Railways should occupy 
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the same position with regard to the force under his Command 
as has already been laid down for the Deputy Inspector-General 
in charge in respect to the Armed Branch. 

PoweYs of Station Masters with Regard to Orders on Platforms 

Another point which has been urged on the Committee is that 
some definite rules should be laid down defining the 
circumstances under which, and the points with regard to 
which, Station Master are empowered to give orders to member 
of the Government Railway Police force. In this connection we 
would suggest that the law and order police should be given 
distinctly to understand that, for the purpose of preservation of 
order, they are bound to carry out all reasonable directions of 
Station Masters. No more definite rule can, we think, be laid 
down. 

Institution of Prosecutions against Railway Servants 

As regards prosecutions against railway employes, it has been 
brought to our notice that considerable incovenience is 
occasionally caused by Magistrates instituting such prosecutions 
and taking men away from their work without consulting the 
Railway authorities. We can only say that we trust such cases 
are of rare occurrence, only one definite instance has been put 
forward. As a rule we consider that prosecutions of railway 
servants for infringements of orders should be instituted by the 
responsible officers of the railways concerned. At the same time 
we do not think it would be desirable to limit the discretion of 
the District Magistrate to take up such cases suo motu should 
he consider it necessary to do so. 

General Working of the Railway Police 

The most important point in the working of the railway police 
is that they should work quickly and efficiently together and in 
co-operation with the district police. In our suggestions regarding 
the organization of the force we have tried to provide the means 
for attaining this end. As to the method to be employed the 
subject is one which can more suitably be dealt with by the 
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Department authorities. This question has, we are aware, 
received considerable attention of late years so far as the 
provincial district police are concerned. Meetings have been 
arranged between Superintendents of neighbouring districts 
and provinces to discuss questions of mutual interest, and to 
arrange for mutual assistance in investigating crime and tracking 
criminals who had fled for refuge into other districts and 
provinces. Meetings to devise means for the suppression of 
cattle-theft have also from time to time been convinced by the 
Deputy Inspector-General in Charge of this branch, and 
arrangements have been made to secure the co-operation of the 
police of Rampur and other Native States. All these are steps in 
the right direction, and we would suggest that these inter¬ 
provincial and divisional meetings be encouraged in every way 
possible; that the scope of the subjects discussed should be 
extended so as to include all classes of professional and organized 
crime; and that Superintendents of Railway Police be invited to 
attend these conference with a view to devising means for 
securing through co-operation between the district police and 
the forces under their command. 

Registers at Reporting Stations on Railways 

As regards details of working, there are only two points which 
require notice. The first has reference to the registers 
maintained at reporting stations on railways. We think the 
number of these might to some extent be reduced, and would 
commend to the consideration of the Departmental authorities 
the proposals on this point made by Captain Ryves. 

Special Diaries of Investigations made by the Railway Police 

The second is in respect to the diaries maintained by the 
railway police, the existing practice with reference to these 
documents is we are informed, that the daily diaries kept at 
reporting stations on the various lines are never submitted to 
Magistrates for perusal, and that special diaries of investigations 
are submitted only when cases are sent up for trail or when a 
charge is considered “not proved” and the record is submitted 
for orders; the special diaries of investigations in which no clue 
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has been obtained never, we are told, go beyond the office of the 
Assistant Inspector-General. With regard to the daily diaries, 
no alteration in the present procedure appears necessary; but 
we would suggest that special diaries of all investigations, 
whether successful or not should be submitted either to the 
District Magistrate or to the Magistrate in charge of railway 
cases for perusal and orders. 

Wagon Fastenings 

On other minor point which might be brought to notice is that 
of the present system of wagon fastenings thefts from running 
trains, though No. 1 so numerous as they used to be are still, 
we are given to understand, of no infrequent occurrence. These 
are, we are told due to a great extent to defective fastenings on 
the goods wagons. It is not of course for us to criticise the 
mechanical contrivances in use on the various railways. We 
merely draw attention to their point in the hopes that some 
more efficient fastening may be devised. One such has, we 
know, been designed by Mr. Muirhead, Chief Traffic Inspector 
of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. This, we are informed, is 
thought well of among Railway authorities and seems likely to 
prove effective. The substitution of lead seals for the present 
sealing wax fastenings would also, we think, tend to some 
extent to put a stop to, and would certainly enable the police to 
localize, crimes of this class. The suggestion may appear a trival 
one; but as tending to check a class of crime which is very 
difficult of detection, we consider it worthy of notice. 

Summary of Proposals 

Our proposals for reform in the organization of this branch are 
briefly these — 

(1) That the forces employed on all railways for the 
enforcement of order and the investigation and detection 
of crime should be amalgamated and formed into one 
provincial force under the control of One Deputy 
Inspector-General for Railways, with as many assistants 
as many be considered necessary. That this force should 
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be paid by Government from a provincial fund formed 
by contributions from the different railways to the 
extent of seven-tenths of the total cost, the Government 
to pay the remaining three-tenths. 

(2) That all members of this law and order force should 
when travelling on duty be entitled to free passes on all 
railways. 

(3) That the watch and ward staff should be entirely under 
the control of the Railway authorities, and should be 
paid by the Railway Administrations, Government, as 
now, contributing three-tenths of the cost, and that 
men employed in this section of the force should be in 
all cases certified by the Superintendent of the Railway 
district as fit for such employ. 

These are the main principles on which our proposed scheme 
is based. If these are accepted, the suggestions regarding 
equalization of rates of pay on all railways, the internal economy, 
and the working of the force will follow. 

Proposals for Reform in the Organisation of the 
Municipal, Town and Rural Police 

Section 1 
Rural Police 

Suggestion for Reform should the introduction of cash Salaries 
prove Financially Impossible 

We wish it however, to be distinctly understood that we in no 
way recede from our original position, that jagirs should be 
altogether abolished, and all salaries paid in cash if possible. 

Alteration in the Law which would be Necessary if the system of 
payment by grants in land is retained 

Magistrates should also be furnished with summary powers 
enabling them : (1) to compel the provision of sufficient grants, 
(2) to maintain Goraits in possession, (3) to eject dismissed 
Goraits, and (4) to dispose of all disputes concerning rights in 
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st an ding crops when a change of incumbents takes place. These 
measures are, we consider, necessary to remove the disabilities 
under which the District authorities now labour in administering 
a force thus constituted. 

Allocation and Strength 

We consider that the strength of the rural police force in the 
North-Western Provinces is fairly sufficient, while in many of 
the Oudh districts it is, as already noticed in excess of actual 
requirement. 

System of Nomination and Appointment 

We are of opinion that the existing system of nomination and 
appointment should be maintained. We would however, insist 
on nominations being made in writing, and would make Circle 
Inspectors directly responsible for inquiries into the character 
and antecedents of nominees. 

Caste Restrictions in the Rural Police 

We consider no alteration is necessary. Moreover, we consider 
it highly inexpedient that men of such classes, who are willing 
to take up an honest means of livelihood, should be deprived of 
this, perhaps their only opening, on the while, therefore, we 
would maintain the present rules on this point. 

Good Conduct Stripes and Allowances 

We would recommend the introduction of this system of good 
conduct stripes and allowances in both provinces, and the 
abolition of the present Jamadari system which does net appear 
to have worked well. We would also impress on District 
Superintendents and Magistrates that these allowances should 
be given in special cases only and either for signal or repeated 
acts of good service. The additioned allotment we have 
recommended could we think, easily be provided from the local 
Rates Fund. In fact, should the proposal prove a success, a 
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further grant might, we think, ultimately be given it funds 
permitted. 

Summary of Suggestions 

Our suggestions for reform in the Organization of the rural 
police may be thus summed up — 

(1) that the North-Western provinces system of cash 
payments should, if possible, be introduced into Oudh, 
and the districts of the North-Western Provinces in 
which it is not now in force. 

(2) that failing this, in the districts where th ejagir system 
prevails, circles should be formed and a jamadar 
appointed to each; also that the law should be altered 
to enable Magistrates to deal more effectually with 
Caukidars paid by grants to land. 

(3) that a budget allotment of Rs. 12,000 per annum should 
be granted to provide good conduct allowances for the 
rural police in the North-Western Provinces. 

Section II — Act XX of Police 

Proposals Regarding Method of Recruitment 

We think, be feasible in the majority of these towns to do more 
than exclude actual bad characters and these in league with 
them, and avoid as far as possible a preponderance of the menial 
and quasi-criminal classes. 

Proposals Regarding Pay 

We consider that every effort should be made to bring the 
remaining towns at least up to the same standard either by 
increasing the taxation where possible or reducing the number 
of the force. Where increased taxation is impracticable. 
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Section III — Municipal Police 

Summary of Suggestion for Reform in the Organization of 
the Municipal Police 

Our suggestions for reform in the organization of this branch 
are therefore briefly — 

(1) that the force employed in municipalities should 
constitute a body entirely apart from the provincial 
police; 

(2) that all municipalities should provide a force sufficient 
to carry out the necessary watch and ward and other 
municipal duties, such as prevention of nuisances and 
regulation of traffic; 

(3) that the strength of this force should be approximately 
one to six hundred inhabitants; 

(4) that the method of enlistment, especially in the larger 
cities, be assimilated as closely as possible to that 
employed for the regular police; 

(5) that should funds be available, the pay of the members 
of this force should not be less than — 

Chaukidars, Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 net per mensem 
Jamadars, Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 net per mensem; 

(6) that the proportion of Jamadars to Chaukidars should 
be fixed at 1 to 12; 

(7) that the area to be patrolled should told off into beats 
and three Chaukidars employed in each beat; and 

(8) that quarters should be provided wherever practicable 
though residence therein should not be compulsory. 

Section I 
Criminal Tribes 

Working of the Present Law in Regard to Criminal 
Tribes and Surveillance of Criminal Classes 

Committee’s view on Appendix XII 

The specific recommendations we would make in this regard 
are — 
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(1) Further extension of Criminal Tribes Act and at present 
required — That in view of the ill-success hitherto of 
operations under this criminal Tribes’ Act, it should 
not be extended at present to include any tribes beyond 
those already proclaimed, and that efforts should be 
concentrated on the Barwars and Samsiahs until further 
experience is gained. 

(2) Samauriahs to be retained under the Act — that 
although there is not much hope that there will be 
more success with the Samauriahs in the further than 
there has been in the past, it only for the reason that 
the vast majority of these people (about 1,400) live 
outside. British territory, yet, in view of the provision 
of land made for them, and of the tact that the repressive 
measures at all events tend to prevent any increase of 
their numbers within British territory, the Lalitpur 
Samauriahs should remain under the Act. The special 
police, however, quartered on the Samauriahs seem to 
be useless and open to reduction. A small addition to 
the thanna police would probably be quite sufficient. 

(3) Aheriahs and Haburahs to be exempted from the 
Operation of the Net — that the few Aheriahs and 
Haburahs in the Etah district, who are under 
proclamation, should be exempted for the reasons given 
in the note. Such of them as are known bad characters 
should be kept under ordinary surveillance. 

(4) Proposal to amend Section 401, Indian Penal Code — 
that with reference to the proposal in the note to 
render effective Section 401 of the Indian Penal Code, 
the amendment of that section proposed by Mr. Justice 
Straight should be adopted. Thus amended, the section 
would be as follows: 

Whoever being a member of any proclaimed criminal 
tribe, or wandering or other gang of persons, 
associated for the purpose of habitually committing 
theft or robbery, and not being a gang of thags or 
dakaits, is found in any place whether public or 
private under such circumstances as to satisfy the 
Court before which he is brought that he was about 
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to commit or to aid in the Commission of theft or 
robbery, or was waiting for an opportunity to commit 
theft or robber, shall be punished wish rigorous 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to seven 
years, and shall also be liable to fine. 

Agriculture note a Suitable Employment for Members of Criminal 
Tribes 

We desire to point out that one main cause of failure is the fact 
which has been much overlooked, that agriculture is a difficult 
and precarious profession, more difficult to learn and more 
uncertain to depend upon than is unusually understood. 

Section-H 
Habitual Offender 

Committee’s Proposals on Draft Act 

On the drafting of the proposed Act, we submit the following 
recommendations :— 

(1) For the definition of “habitual offender” given in the 
draft, should be substituted the following based upon 
the definition for the purpose of jail discipline given in 
India Resolution No. 27/1804-14, dated 14th December 
1886. The list of offences is modified from that given in 
the Police Manual for the register of time expired 
convicts, by the addition of the offences of mischief by 
poisoning and cheating. 

Definition Suggested 

For the purpose of this Act the term ‘habitual offender’ shall 
mean—A convicted person so classed by the Court or Magistrate 
person so classed by the Court or Magistrate trying the case — 

(i) because he has been convicted of an offence punishable 
under Chapter XII or XVII of the Indian Penal Code 
with three years’ imprisonment or upwards, and has 
been previously punished on conviction for an offence 
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under either of these chapters, and similarly punishable; 
or 

(ii) because from circumstances which have transferred 
during the treat of a charge of any of the following 
offences : (1) dakaite; (2) thaggi ; (3) belonging to a band 
of dakaits ; (4) theft by administering personnels drugs, 
or mischief by poisoning under Sections 428,429, Indian 
Penal Code; (5) highway robber; (6) house-breaking 
under Sections 455, 457, 458, 459 or 460, Indian Penal 
Code, (7) offences relating to coin or stamps (chapter 
XII, Indian Penal Code) punishable as; (8) cheating; (9) 
theft; (10) receiving stolen property — “the Court or 
Magistrate believes the convicted person to depend on 
crime as a means of livelihood, or to have attained 
such an eminence in crime as to warrant his being so 
classed.” 

The Compensation Provisions of the Draft Bill not needed in 
these Provinces 

We are of opinion that this provision is not needed in these 
Provinces. 

Extension of Section 349, Criminal Procedure Code, to the Case 
of Habituals convicted under Section 75, Indian Penal Code 

We are decidedly of opinion that a change in the law in this 
direction would be beneficial. The cases committed to the Sessions 
under Section 75, Indian Penal Code, are usually of the simplest 
kind; but great hardship in inflected upon the complaints and 
witnesses by compelling them to repeat their evidence after a 
long interval in the Sessions Court, and miscourage of justice 
sometimes occurs from the desire of complaints and witnesses 
to escape attendance at the Session. 

Proposed Alteration in the Wording of Section 110 Criminal 
Procedure Code 

In our opinion the present definition is too narrow. It does not 
provide for those bad characters who is large towns especially 
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are a terror to their neighbours without actually practising 
extortion within the meaning of the Code. The amendment 
suggested by Mr. Justice Straight would seem to meet the case 
and is recommended for adoption. By this amendment in under 
Section 110, Criminal Procedure Code, in lieu of the words: “In 
order to the committing of extortion habitually puts or attempts 
to put persons in fear of injury”, would be substituted the words: 
“Habitually commits criminal intimidation insult or annoyance.” 

Proposed Amendment of Section 112 Criminal Procedure Code, 
with regard to the Procedure Preliminary to Taking Security 

We would in concurrence with the view expressed by 
Mr. Justice Straight recommend that the preliminary order 
should be limited to a brief statement of the information on 
which it has been founded, and a notice to the party to appear 
and show cause why security should not be demanded from him. 

Section-Ill 

Identification of Habituals 
General Proposals, Anthropometry 

It would also, we think, be worth while to institute some 
experimental inquiries into the practicability of working the 
system of thumb marks. 

Identification of Railway Thieves 

We would recommend that all such offenders should on conviction 
be confined in Central Jails specially chosen for that purpose. 
The following is a summary of our proposals in this chapter— 

(1) With regard to Criminal Tribes. That the operations of 
the Criminal Tribes Act should be for the present 
restricted to Barwars, Samsiahs, and Samauriahs, and 
that the Aheriahs, and Haburahs be exempted. 

(2) That Section 401, Indian Penal Code, should be amended 
on the analogy of the English Proclaimed offenders 
Act. 
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(3) That some means of livelihood other than agriculture 
should be provided for proclaimed criminal tribes. 

(4) On the subject of habitual offenders. That the Punjab 
draft Act regarding surveillance should be adopted, 
with certain amendment suggested. 

(5) That the proposal of the Madras High Court to extend 
349, Criminal Procedure Code, to the case of habituals 
convicted under Section 25, Indian Penal Code, should 
be adopted. 

(6) That certain amendments should be made in Sections 
110 and 112, Criminal Procedure Code, with a view to 
include habitual bullies under the category of those 
from whom security should be demanded, and also in 
order to simplify the procedure preliminarily to taking 
security. 

(7) With regard to identification of habituals. That 
anthropomentry and a system of identification by thumb 
marks should be experimentally tried in one or two of 
the Central Jails of the Provinces, and that railway 
thieves convicted as habituals should be confined in 
certain specially selected jails. 

Means of Lightening Police Work, Especially Clerical 
Work, at Headquarters 

Proposed to Remove the Duty to Process-Serving from the 
Hands of the Police 

In this connection it is suggested that the duty of serving 
summonses should be retained by the police in rural circle 
where it is not so onerous, and where knowledge of beats is 
more essential, and effected by some other agency in urban 
stations where the duty is exceedingly heavy, and where, owing 
to the smallness of the area to be covered, a knowledge of the 
circle is more easily obtained. 

It is acknowledged by all that this duty is much haviour in 
cities : than in villages, and almost all the officers who would 
keep the work in the hands of the police in rural circles are 
strongly in favour of its removal in city stations. This suggestion 
must, we think, be rejected, as it would obviously be highly 
inconvenient to have two agencies at work carrying out the 
same duty. 
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We would recommend that the police be relieved of the duty 
of serving summonses in non-cognizable cases, and that this 
work be, as is already the practice in the Lower Provinces, 
discharged by the nazir, and his staff of peons at tahsils. 

Lightening of Clerical Work at Headquarters 

The clerical work at headquarters may be divided into four 
heads (1) Accounts, (2) Registers, (3) Returns (4) Reports. 

Accounts 

We are of opinion that this system of foil and counterfoil 
payment orders makes it unnecessary to enter orders for 
disbursements in the English order book which contains nothing 
but copies of payment orders. 

We are of opinion the all accountants in police offices should 
know both English and Urdu, and should be able to keep their 
accounts in English. 

Regarding the form in which, and the sub-heads under 
which, the accounts should be kept we would suggest that these 
points be settled by an officer of the Accounts Department 
specially deputed for the purpose. In this connection we would 
point out that police accountants appear to be the only class of 
officials with public moneys passing through their hands who 
are not required to furnish security. We think this should be 
rectified. 

Registers (English and Vernacular) in District Superintendents’ 
Office 

Ater a careful security of all the registers who maintained in 
District Superintendents’ Offices, we have come to the following 
conclusions : 

(1) that the English registers now prescribed cannot be in 
any way reduced. The only register at all objected to is 
the English crime register, which, until lately, District 
Superintendents to write up this register themselves 
or make the duty over to the Assistant District 
Superintendent or Reserve Inspector. We would make 
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no further change in this direction. Indeed we think 
that District Superintendents would do well if they all 
(as some already have) refused to avail themselves of 
even this measure of relief. There is no doubt that 
District Superintendents gain a distinct advantage by 
keeping up this register themselves. But while we 
would impress on all District Superintendents the 
desirability of adopting this Course, we do not think it 
should be made obligatory, as press of work and other 
causes might render compliance with such a rule 
difficult; 

(2) that the vernacular order-book and cash-book might 
(as already noticed) be abolished if Accountants know 
English; and 

(3) that the ‘Chandra’ Fund accounts need only be kept it 
at the eight troop head-quarters. 

No other changes in the Vernacular registers appear possible. 

Court Inspector’s Registers : (1) Order-book; (2) Register of 
Warrants, summonses, etc., (3) Mal-Khana register: (a) intestate, 
(b) unclaimed, (c) in cases under trial, (4) lock-up register, (5) 
Register of attendance of witnesses; (6) Register of absconded 
offenders, (7) Register of convicted offenders; (8) Register of 
convictions under the Excise and Opium Acts. 

We would also suggest that previous convictions under the 
Excise, Opium, and Gambling Acts should with the permission 
of the High Court, be added to register No. (9) “Alphabetical 
Register of Convictions” be abolished. All the other registers 
must, we think be maintained. 

Periodical Returns 

On the subject of periodical returns we would make the following 
suggestions : 

(1) Monthly Returns — Among these the “monthly present 
state” appears unnecessarily complicated. The object of 
this return is to ascertain the actual allocation of the force 
in each district, and the number of men available in the 
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reserve at the commencement of each month, and for this 
purpose a much simpler form then that now prescribed 
would amply suffer. We would also note the Police Remount 
Frnid account need now only be submitted from troop 
headquarters. 

(2) Quarterly Returns — The following might, we think, be 

dispensed with altogether — 

(a) Quarterly Return of Special Crime — The Deputy 
Inspector-General in charge keeps up a narrative 
register of all such crimes complied from the special 
reports, this return is therefore unnecessary. 

(b) Quarterly Report of Discipline of Mounted Constable — 
This is no longer needed as troop headquarters have 
been established under the special charge of a Deputy 
Inspector-General. 

(c) Quarterly Return of Escape from Custody — Special 
reports are submitted in each case, and a provincial 
return might be compelled in the Inspector-General’s 
office it required. Some offices also desire the abolution 
of the “quarterly punishment return.” But it 
punishments are omitted from the monthly present 
state, with which they have no concern, this return 
must, we think, be retained. We would also suggest 
that the “return of pension cases pending sanction” 
should be so amended as to include pension and gratuity 
cases pending in District Superintendent’s offices, as 
well as these pending the sanction of the Inspector- 
General. The object of this return is, we presume, to 
prevent delay in the disposal of this class of cases; and 
a late case which came to light at Shahjanhapur showed 
that these cases are as likely to be delayed in one office 
as in the other. 

(3) Half Yearly Returns — Two of these returns, viz., “the 

detailed narrative of crime “and the statement illustrative 
of the mode of dealing with offences against property” now 
submitted to the Commissioner of the Division might, we 
think, be discontinued. The remainder should be 
maintained. 
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(4) Annual Returns —None of these can be altogether abolished, 
though the following might the simplified or reduced in 
number or size— 

(a) “The statement of horses purchased for the mounted 
police” and “the indent for horse and camel saddlery 
and accountrements.” 

(b) “The indent for clothing.” “The indent for arms and 
accountrements,” “the indent of for chevrons.” 

(c) “The annual report on Inspectors,” “the statement 
showing the number of investigating officers whose 
knowledge of law and procedure has been tested”, “the 
return showing cases in which the procedure of the 
police has been animadverted on by the Courts.” 

(d) “The returns of cattle thefts” “The memorandum of 
cattle strays”. 

(e) “The returns of robbery and dakaite cases”. 

(f) The Crime statements submitted with the Annual 
Administration Reports. 

(g) The statements of security over time expired conflicts, 
and the statements showing method of recovering 
stolen property. 

Pension Papers 

Another direction in which we think some reduction in clerical 
works might be effected is in the preparation of pension papers. 

Registers Maintained of Police Stations 

Though we consider the enter/abolition of any other of the 
existing station registers to be inadvisable, we are of opinion 
that reveral of them might be simplified, reduced in bulk, and 
the clerical labour involved in their preparation considerably 
diminished; to this end we would make the following suggestions: 

(1) Daily and Special Diaries 

With reference to the preparation of registers 1 and 2, “the daily 
and special diaries”, we would suggest the use of transfer or 
carbon paper in writing these registers. This plan has been tried 
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in the Allahabad District and has proved an Entire success. 

The question of reducing the length of special diaries has 
already been dealt with. Our suggestions that investigating 
officers should be specially trained in diary writing in the 
training school, that the practice of taking down statements in 
full should be discouraged, and that District Superintendents 
should insist on Conciseness of style and the omission of all 
irrelevant and extraneous matter, are, we think, sufficient to 
meet the complaints regarding the prolixity and irrelevancy of 
these documents. We would also draw attention of Departmental 
authorities to the length of daily diaries which, we think, might 
possibly be some what reduced in bulk. 

(2) Check Receipt-Books 

In all cases of serious crime, another word-for-word copy to the 
original complaint is also sent direct to the Magistrate of the 
district under a separate cover. We consider this procedure 
unnecessarily cumbersome. In cases of oral reports of cognizable 
crime, we think two word-for-word copies of the first report 
would be sufficient; of these one copy should be given to the 
complainant and the other retained by the investigating officer 
for reference during his inquiry. 

In the case of written reports we do not think any word-for- 
word copy, is necessary except in the case of hunous offences 
when the present practice of sending a copy forthwith to the 
Magistrate should be maintained. 

For the complainant, a check receipt containing an abstract 
of his complaint would we think, be sufficient. 

With regard to first reports of non-cognizable crime, no 
detailed entry is, we think, required. 

(3) Register of Crimes and Register of Property Stolen and 

Recovered 

“Register of crimes” and “register of property stolen and 
recovered” might, we think, be amalgamated. Two columns 
added to the first named register would be all that was required. 
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(4) Register of Villages 

“The register of villages” is in our opinion, too unwidely. It 
might easily be modified without in any way interfering with its 
utility. We would suggest that columns 1,2 and 3 be transferred 
to the heading of the statement as they contain information not 
likely to alter. 

(5) Station Order Books 

We would suggest that when possible they should be converted 
into file-books and the orders indexed and pasted into them as 
received. 

Beyond the methods indicated above, we do not think any 
other means can be devised for lightening either the outdoor or 
the clerical work of the police either at headquarters or at 
stations. 

Miscellaneous Questions, Special References and 
Conclusion 

We have now dealt with all the points referred to us for opinion 
in the Government Resolution Convening this Committee. 

In the Correspondence forwarded to this Committee under 
the Chief Secretary’s letter No. 440/VIII-424-42, dated 26th 
June 1890, the following questions were treated. With regard to 
the armed branch— 

(1) the necessary for increasing the armed reserves; 

(2) the separation of the armed and civil branches as 
regards discipline and control; 

(3) the increase in the pay of the armed constabulary; and 

(4) the armament of the force. 

In connection with these reforms in the armed branch 
certain questions regarding the Civil Police also came under 
Consideration. These were — 

(1) the abolition of outposts; 

(2) the reduction of jail guards; 
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(3) the abolition where possible of treasury guards at 
sadar tahsils; and 

(4) the re-allocation of police-stations in certain districts of 
both provinces. 

If the police are to be employed at all on this duty, and we 
think they should be, any further reduction is inadvisable. With 
regard to the reduction in treasury guards at headquarters 
tahsils we have no objection to raise to the economy which has 
already been effected, but we would depreciate any further 
diminution in the strength or number of either treasury guards 
or treasure escorts. 

Strength of Treasure Escorts 

On this point we would make two suggestions: (1) that the scale 
of treasure escorts should be increased where the distance in 
great, and the treasure parties have to remain for the night in 
village where there is no police-station; and (2) that wherever 
necessary the armed guard at tahsils should be strengthened 
from the reserve during those months in which the revenue is 
being collected so as to allow of treasure escorts being provided 
without as is now the practice, depleting the civil staff at the 
tahsil police station. 

Buildings 

Though some buildings constructed departmentally may have 
answered admirably we do not think the plan of making over 
the construction of all police buildings to the Police Department 
would be invariably successful. Nor do we consider that it would 
be advisable to construct all police buildings of kochcha materials. 
For police stations we would recommend that the office block 
including the malkhana and hawalats should be built of sun- 
dried bricks with tiled roofs. We would suggest also that the 
principle of providing kachcha lime at police-stations be extended 
to reserve lines and other buildings such as stables, cooking 
sheds, latrines, etc., by the adoption of this suggestion much 
more suitable buildings would be provided at a largely reduced 
cost. 
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Hill Allowances 

In this view we consider that the allowances proposed by the 
Kumaun Police Committee are by no means too high, and we 
have ascertained inquiry that the allowances sanctioned are 
insufficient to induce men to take service in the hills. We could 
recommend the following scales — 


Constables 1 

Head Constables on Rs. 10 2 

Head Constables on Rs. 15 and Rs. 20 3 

Sub-Inspectors 10 


Conclusion 

We would draw particulars maintain to the fact that the Police 
Department has suffered more from reductions in strength, and 
retrenchments in expenditure, an any other Department in 
these provinces. However, economics have been called for, the 
police budget appears to have been the first to be attacked. 



LEPROSY COMMISSION IN INDIA, 1890 
— REPORT 1 

President H.H. Prince of Wales 

Members Dr. Beaven Rake; Dr. George A. 

Buckmaster; Mr. Alfred A. Kanthack, Major 
Arthur Barclay; Surgeon-Major Samuel J. 
Thomson. 

Appointment 

Three Commissioners were appointed by the Royal College of 
Physicians, the Royal College of Surgeons and the Exclusive 
Committee of the National Leprosy Fund. A special Committee 
was also formed to prepare instructions for the Leprosy 
Commission. 

Terms of Reference 

Scope and Plan of Procedure: The first aim of the Commissioners 
was to acquaint themselves with the features of the disease as 
it appears in Empire, directing thin attention more to aetiological 
factors than to purely clinical aspects. This they did by travelling 
from centre to centre, and from asylum to asylum, and personally 
enquiring into the histories of as large a number of lepers as 
possible. 

Contents 

Introductory; General remarks; Diary of Commission, Local 
notes — Distribution of leprosy; Leprosy found in all parts of 
India; Evidence against the belief that the disease particularly 
affects the seaboard and vicinity of large rivers; Hill districts 
suffer severely; Difficulties in comparing census returns; Climate 
in India varies immensely even in same province; Influences 
affecting the health and well-being of people in India; Cholera 
as a test of the healthiness of an area; Famines in India; 
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Leprosy attacks the poor more frequently than the rich; Leprosy 
an endemic disease; Laper diffusion and density of population; 
Influence of race in leprosy considered; Castes has no influence 
on disease, except that power castes suffer more than richer; 
Asylums not a cause of diffusion of leprosy; Leprosy not 
maintained by vaccination; Probable leper population in India at 
present—Hereditary transmission and predisposition in leprosy 
— Contagiousness of leprosy — Sanitation, diet and diseases in 
relation to leprosy — Treatment of leprosy; Conclusion and 
Practicable Suggestions. 

Recommendations 

Segregation may be voluntary or compulsory, and in either 
instance partial or complete. Complete segregation has never 
yet been possible. Both in the Sandwich Islands and in Norway 
it has failed. 

The presence of a leper in a healthy community is a source 
of danger no longer than the presence of an individual suffering 
from tuberculosis. Both diseases are contagious in an equal and 
minimal degree. The amount of ulceration which exists in both 
diseases is to some extent a measure of the danger of contagion. 

It is impossible for the same reasons to advise compulsory 
partial isolation. Voluntary isolation is, therefore, the only 
measure left for consideration. Among civilised communities 
the separation of those suffering from many diseases other than 
leprosy is encouraged. The voluntary isolation of the leper is, 
therefore, no exception to this custom. For this reason the 
Commissioners recommend the adoption of a voluntary isolation 
as extensive as local circumstances allow. Further, by permitting 
marriages among lepers, the plan suggested might be the more 
easily carried out. 

The Commissioners are of the opinion that the sale of 
articles of food and drink by lepers should be prohibited, and 
that they should be prevented from practising prostitution, and 
from following such occupations, as those of barber and 
washerman, which concern the food, drink, and clothing of the 
people generally, quite apart from the dread of a possible infection. 

Vagant and indigent lepers living in the villages and scattered 
about the country are probably sources of little or no danger. 
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Disgust, and to a certain extent fear, rarely permit their relations 
to the general community to be intimate, and no harm is likely 
to result from their soliciting alms by the roadside. The tendency 
at the present time, however, is for mendicant lepers to leave 
their homes, to crowd into the large centres of population, and 
this in the opinion of the Commission should be discouraged. In 
the cities and towns they herd together, living under 
circumstances of extreme poverty and filth, and forming 
communities which are not only offensive to public decency, but 
constitute from many points of view a menace to the public 
health. Moreover, in such leper colonies promiscuous and casual 
alliances are the rule, and the result is that children are bom 
to struggle for existence under circumstances most painful to 
contemplate. 

The Commission consider that the best policy in dealing 
with this matter is to discourage this concentration of lepers in 
towns and cities, and to this end would suggest that municipal 
authorities be empowered to pass by-laws preventing vagrants 
suffering from loathsome diseases from begging in or frequenting 
places of public resort, or using public conveyances. 

The large Presidency towns and the capitals of provinces in 
many cases already possess leper asylums, which might be 
enlarged by municipal funds or private subscriptions. Asylums 
should be built near towns where they do not already exist, and 
the authorities should have the power of ordering lepers 
infringing the regulations either to return to their homes or to 
enter an asylum. 

Competent medical authority should always be consulted 
before action is taken under such by-laws. 

In no case would the Commissioners suggest an Imperial 
Act, especially directed against lepers as such, for these are far 
less dangerous to a community than insane or syphilitic people. 

The effect of such by-laws in large towns would be an 
emigration into the surrounding country, and a furtherance of 
the scheme now to be proposed for establishing experimental 
leper colonies or farms in rural districts. 

The experiment of the leper farm in Cyprus has succeeded. 
Though unwilling to argue from a small island to a large 
empire, the Commission are of opinion that the success of leper 
colonies, such as that of Sialkot, which is isolated in the centre 
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of a large agricultural district, and where lepers with their 
wives and families cultivate the soil, leads to the belief that 
similar farms scattered over the country would be productive of 
practical good. 

Land might be granted, cheap buildings raised, seeds 
distributed, and work supplied. The produce might partially 
support the colony, and a small fixed money allowance might be 
given, or a small bounty be paid on the produce raised by each 
leper. 

Comparatively few children would be bom, and these should, 
if possible, be removed to orphanages. Only a certain number 
of the latter would be required, as the inmates might be 
discharged as soon as they were old enough to support 
themselves. The advantages of such a method are fully illustrated 
in the Almora Orphanage. 

In conclusion, the Commissioners believe, from the 
considerations and arguments adduced in the foregoing report, 
that neither compulsory nor voluntary segregation would at 
present effectually stamp out the disease, or even markedly 
diminish the leper population, under the existing conditions of 
life in India. It can only be hoped that by means of improved 
sanitation and good dietetic conditions a diminution of leprosy 
will result. The Commission agree with most authorities in 
believing that the decline of leprosy in Europe has been due 
principally to improve hygienic habits and surroundings, and 
increased material prosperity. 



INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE, 1892 
— REPORT 1 

NOVEMBER 3,1892 
Chairman Lord Herschell 

Members The Right Hon’ble Leonard H. Courtney; Sir 

Thomas Henry Farrer; Sir Reginald Earle Welly; 
Mr. Arthur Godley; Lt.-General Richard 
Strachery; Mr. Bertram Wodehouse Currie. 
Secretary Mr. Henry Waterfield 

Appointment 

The Indian Currency Committee was constituted by the Secretary 
of State for India to the Governor-General of India in Council 
vide No. 219 dated 3rd November, 1892. 

Terms of Reference 

To advise whether it is expedient that any steps should be taken 
to modify the Indian Currency Act. 

Contents 

Statement of the Question; Financial Difficulties of the 
Government of India; Value of Silver; Claims of Indian Officials; 
Expansion of Revenue; Effect of Fall in Exchange on the People 
of India and its Commerce; Possibility of Increasing taxation; 
Possibility of Reducing Expenditure; Proposals of the Government 
of India; Effect of the Proposals; Objections to the Proposals: as 
to their Practicability; Results of Examinations of Different 
Systems of Currency; Result of the above Precedents; United 
States : France : Austria-Hungary : Holland and her 
dependencies; Use of Precious Metals as Currency in India; 
Objections to the Proposals : On the Ground of Inexpediency; 
Alternative Schemes; Possible Modifications of the Proposals of 
the Government of India; Recommendations of the Committee; 
Note by Mr. Courtney; Note by Sir Thomas Farrer and Sir 
Reginald Welly; Note by Mr. Currie. 
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Recommendations 

It remains for us to state the conclusions at which we have 
arrived. While conscious of the gravity of the suggestion, we 
cannot, in view of the serious evils with which the Government 
of India may at any time be confronted if matters are left as they 
are, advise your Lordship to overrule the proposals for the 
closing of the mints and the adoption of a gold standard, which 
that Government, with their responsibility and deep interest in 
the success of the measures suggested, have submitted to you. 

But we consider that the following modifications of these 
proposals are advisable. The closing of the mints against the 
free coinage of silver should be accompanied by an 
announcement that, though closed to the public, they will be 
used by Government for the coinage of rupees in exchange for 
gold at a ratio to be then fixed, say I s. 4 d. per rupee; and that 
at the Government treasuries gold will be received in satisfaction 
of public dues at the same ratio. 

We do not feel ourselves able to indicate my special time or 
contingency when action should be taken. It has been seen that 
the difficulties to be dealt with have became continually greater; 
that a deficit has been already created, and an increase of that 
deficit is threatened; that peculiar grounds for apprehension; 
and that the apprehended dangers may become real with little 
notice. It may also happen that; if action is delayed until these 
are realized, and if no step is taken by the Indian Government 
to anticipate them, the difficulty of acting with effect will be 
made greater by the delay. It is obvious that nothing should be 
done prematurely or without full deliberation; but, having in 
view these considerations, we think that it should be in the 
discretion of the Government of India, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State in Council, to take the requisite steps, if and 
when it appears to them and to him necessary to do so. 
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Mr. Surgeon-Major C.J.H. Warden; Mr. Raja 
Soshi Sikhareshwar Roy; Mr. Kanwar Harnam 
Singh; Mr. Lala Nihal Chand. 

Secretary Mr. H.J. McIntosh 

Appointment 

The Indian Hemp-drugs Commission was appointed under the 
Orders of His Excellency the Governor-General in Council 
contained in the Resolution of the Government of India, Finance 
and Commerce Department No. 2792-Ex., dated 3rd July, 1893, 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State informed the Government of 
India that in answer to a question put in the House of Commons 
he had expressed his willingness to request the Government of 
India to appoint a Commission to Enquire into the Cultivation 
of Hemp Plant in Bengal, the Preparation of Drugs from it, the 
Trade in those Drugs, the Effect of Their Consumption upon the 
Social and Moral Condition of the people, and the Desireability 
of Prohibiting the Growth of the Plant and the Sale of Ganja and 
Allied Drugs. In requesting the Government of India to appoint 
a Commission for the proposed stated, the Secretary of State 
desired that such instructions might be issued as would ensure 
that the inquiry should be through and complete. Lord Kimberley 
was of opinion that the inquiry could hardly be confined to 
Bengal, but should extent to whole of India, and that the 
Commission should ascertain. 


1. Government Central Printing Office, 1894, Vol. 1-7 with appendices 
and a supplementary volume. 
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Terms of Reference 

To what extent the existence of the Hemp plant all over India 
effects the practical difficulty of checking or stopping the 
consumption of ganja as distinguished from other narcotic drugs 
prepared from the Hemp plant, and whether there is ground for 
the statement that bhang is less injurious than Ganja to 
consumers? 

Contents 

Introduction; Important Points connected with the Natural 
History of the Hamp Plant (Cannabis sativa); the Existence, 
Prevalence and Character of the Spontaneous Growth; Extent 
of Cultivation and its Tendency to Increase or Decrease; Methods 
of Cultivation and Matters Connected therewith; Preparation of 
the Raw Drugs from the Cultivated and Wild Plant; Trade and 
Movement of the Hemp-drugs; Extent of use and the Manner 
and Forms in which the Hemp-drugs are Consumed; Social and 
Religious Customs; Effects — General Observations; Effects — 
Physical; Effects—Mental; Effects — Moral; General Summary 
of Conclusions; The Policy of Hemp-drug Administration; Existing 
Systems Described; Provincial Systems Examined; Systems of 
Native States; Summary. 

Recommendations 

(1) Total prohibition of the cultivation of the Hemp plant 
for narcotics, and of the manufacture, sale, or use of 
the drugs derived from it, is neither necessary nor 
expedient in consideration of their ascertained effects, 
of the prevalence of the habit of using them, of the 
social and religious feeling on the subject, and of the 
possibility of its driving the consumers to have recourse 
to other stimulants or narcotics which may be more 
deleterious. 

(2) The policy advocated is one of control and restriction, 
aimed at suppressing the excessive use and restraining 
the moderate use within due limits. 

(3) The means to be adopted for the attainment of these 
objects are: 
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(a) adequate taxation; 

Ob) Prohibiting cultivation, except under licence and 
centralising cultivation; 

(c) Limiting the number of shops; and 

(d) Limiting the extent of legal possession. 

(4) The method adopted should be systematic and as far as 
possible uniform for the whole of British India, and it 
is advisable that this method should be suggested for 
adoption by certain of the Native States. 

(5) A government monopoly of production and sale is not 
recommended for practical reasons, though there is no 
theoretical objection to it. 

(6) For the purpose of adequately taxing consumption, the 
combination of a direct duty with the auction of the 
privilege of vend is ordinarily the best method. 

(7) When sufficient provision has been made for restricting 
consumption of the drugs by the means above detailed, 
these should be as little interference as possible on the 
part of the Government with their distribution. 

(8) Import, export and transport duties are undesirable as 
obscuring the real issue how far consumption needs to 
be checked by a rise in duty. But in regard to import 
from Native States which have not assimilated their 
system to that in force in British territory, the levy of 
import duty may be necessary. 

Suggestions 

(a) That in Bengal government warehouses for the storage 
of ganja should be constructed in Rajshahi. 

(b) That subject to thus addition the Bengal system of 
ganja, administration should be generally followed in 
the Central Provinces, Madras, Bombay, Berar and 
possibly in Ajmere and Coorg. 

(c) That in Central Provinces all Ganja should pay a direct 
duty, whether consumed in the Province or exported; 
that the rule under which ganja is supplied by wholesale 
to retail vendors at a fixed price should be abolished, 
and that the number of wholesale licences should be 
granted more freely and without charge. 
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(d) That in the North-Western Provinces the cultivation 
and manufacture of ganja should be prohibited and the 
system of bonded warehouses introduced for its storage. 

(e) That in Madras and Bombay cultivation of Hemp plant 
should be prohibited except under licence, and that the 
licensed cultivation should be restricted to limited 
areas; also that a fixed duty should be imposed on 
ganja, such supervision of the manufacture and storage 
of the crop being maintained as is necessary to its 
imposition. 

(f) That similar measures should be introduced into Berar 
and possibly Ajmere and Coorg. 

(g) That on all charas imported into Punjab a duty of not 
less than Rs. 80 per maund be levied, the drug being 
stored in the bonded warehouses, and duty paid when 
it is taken out by the vendors, interprovincial arrange¬ 
ments regarding the crediting of duty to different 
provinces to be made under the orders of the Supreme 
Government. 

(h) That where possible a duty should be levied on bhang. 
Where refuse ganja is used as bhang, the rate may 
have to be fixed at a higher figure with reference to 
this fact. 

(i) That as a rule separate licences should be granted for 
the sale of the different kinds of drugs. 

(j) That licences for retail should not ordinarily be granted 
to wholesale dealers. 

(k) That a separate licence should be granted for each 
shop. 

(l) The licences for retail vend should contain a provision 
prohibiting the vendor from selling the drugs to children 
or insane persons. 

(m) That when new shops are proposed, municipal bodies, 
rural notables, zamindars or headmen, as the case 
may be, should be consulted as to the necessity of 
opening them and as to their location, and that 
objections, if made, should receive the most careful 
attention. 

(n) That the limit of legal possession of the hemp drugs 
should be the same for the whole of British India :— 
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(a) Ganja and charas or any preparation or admixture 
thereof, 5 tolas. 

(b) Bhang, or any preparation or admixture thereof, 
on quarter of ser. 

And the Native States should be invited to adopt this 
maximum. 

Burma 

As regards the Province of Burma, that the sale of ganja to 
natives of India should be licensed under proper control and 
taxation where there is a demand for it among such persons, 
the prohibition of cultivation in Burma, as well as that of the 
use by the Burmans being maintained. 



ROYAL COMMISSION ON OPIUM, 

1893 — REPORT 1 

SEPTEMBER 2,1893 
Chairman Lord Brassey 

Members Sir James Broadwood Lyall; Sir Lakshmiswar 

Singh, Sir William Roberts; Mr. Robert Gray 
Cornish Mowbray; Mr. Arthur Upton Fanshawe; 
Mr. Arthur Pease; Mr. Haridas Viharidas; 
Mr. Henry Joseph Wilson 
Secretary Mr. John Prescott Hewett 

Appointment 

The Royal Commission on Opium was appointed by Her Majestey’s 
order dated 2nd September, 1893 to inquire into the matters 
connected with the cultivation of the popy in India and the 
manufacture and sale of opium. 

Terms of Reference 

The Resolution of the House of Commons, asking for the 
appointment of this Commission, is as follows:— 

Having regard to the strong objections urged, on moral 
grounds, to the system by which the Indian opium revenue is 
raised, this House presses on the Government of India to 
continue their policy of greatly diminishing the cultivation of 
the poppy and the production and sale of opium, and desires that 
an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty praying Her 
Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission to report as to:— 

I. Whether the growth of the poppy and the manufacture 
and sale of opium in British India should be prohibited 
except for medical purposes, and whether this 
prohibition could be extended to the Native States; 


1. H.M.S.O., London, 1895, 7 Vols. including Evidence. 
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II. The nature of the existing arrangements with the 
Native States in respect of the transit of opium through 
British territory, and on what terms, if any, these 
arrangements could be with justice terminated; 

III. The effect on the finance of India of the prohibition of 
the sale and export of opium, taking into consideration 
(a) the compensation payable, (b) the cost of the 
necessary preventive measures, and (c) the loss of 
revenue; 

IV. Whether any change short of total prohibition should 
be made in the system at present followed for regulating 
and restricting the opium traffic, and for raising a 
revenue therefrom; 

V. The consumption of opium by the different races and 
in the different districts in India, and the effect of such 
consumption on the moral and physical condition of 
the people; 

VI. The disposition of the people of India in regard to 

(a) the use of opium for non-medical purposes, and 

(b) their willingness to bear, in whole or in part, the 
cost of prohibitive measures. 

At the suggestions of the Government of India, we opened 
our inquiry, on the 8th of September 1893. 

Contents 

The Scope of the Inquiry. The Production and Consumption of 
Opium in British Provinces, excluding Burma; the Production, 
Consumption and Exportation of Opium as Affecting the Protected 
States of India; the Report of Indian Opium to China and the 
Straits Settlements; Financial Considerations; The Question of 
Prohibition; Changes of System, Short of Total Prohibition; 
Opium Arrangements in Burma; General Conclusions. 

Recommendations 

Whether existing arrangements for transit ofMalwa Opium to 
the sea can with justice be terminated. 

116. We are now able to come to a conclusion on the second 
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question referred to us by Your Majesty regarding the Malwa 
export trade, namely, on what terms, if any, the existing 
arrangements for the transit of this opium through British 
territory can, with justice, be terminated. The situation appears 
to us to be practically the same as it was in 1830. We are of 
opinion that by paramount considerations of fair dealing and 
good faith - considerations that have acquired additional cogency 
from more than 60 years of uninterrupted usage - the 
Government of India is precluded from withdrawing the right of 
transit, except with the free consent of the Protected States. It 
seems probable that the more important States would not be 
prepared to accede to a measure of this kind. In any case, 
however, it is clear that any agreement that might be arrived 
at could only be arranged on payment of large pecuniary 
compensation, and would involve a heavy loss of public revenue 
to the Government of India. We are aware that it has been 
suggested that the present arrangements for the transit of 
Malwa opium to the sea might be ended, without direct 
interference on the part of the Government of India, by an 
enhancement of the pass duty up to a point that would be found 
prohibitive; but we consider it sufficient to say that the 
considerations on which our general conclusion is founded 
would, in our opinion, be equally valid against any such indirect 
method of extinguishing the export trade. 

148. Upon the whole matter, we adopt as our own the 
conclusions of Mr. O’Conor, Your Majesty’s Minister at Peking:— 

“If the use of the drug in China depended upon the supply 
received from India, it might be a practical question what 
measures could or ought to be taken to discourage its 
importation. But, in any opinion, this is not the issue. The 
quantity of opium produced in China is increasing 
enormously; even the nominal prohibition of the cultivation 
of the poppy no longer exists throughout, I may, say, the 
whole Empire; and were the importation of Indian opium to 
be stopped, China would, in a few years, so increase her 
production as not only to supply her own wants, but probably 
to export opium to foreign countries.” 
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149. We may add that this view is shared by most of the 
missionaries who have answered our interrogatories. We quote 
the following replies to our question: “If the supply of Indian 
opium were cut off, what would be the effect on opium consumers 
in China?” 


The Rev. Dr. Dudgeon: 

“At present it would be without any effect; the smokers 
would smoke more the native.” 

Dr. Atterbury: 

“The stoppage of the Indian supply would lead to increased 
use of the native article.” 

The Rev. Dr. Griffith Johns: 

“The opium-consumers in that case would resort to the 
Chinese-grown opium, that is, unless the growth of‘the 
native article’ were effectually stopped by the Chinese 
Government.” 

The Rev. J. Macintyre: 

“We are already independent of Indian opium in 
Manchuria. The Chinese article has run out the 
foreign. . . . Now that the Chinese Government has 
legalised the growth of native opium, the quantity 
cultivated is already more than suffices for local 
consumption.” 

Suggestions in Relief of the Financial Difficulty 

158. We proceed to consider a suggestion which has been made 
as a set-off to the financial difficulty. It has been pressed upon 
us by some witnesses, favourable to prohibition, that the direct 
loss occasioned to the Indian finances hy the discontinuance of 
the production and sale of opium would in all probability have 
a very beneficial effect in payment for the opium sent from the 
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latter country. This argument will be taken for what it is worth 
by experts in problems of currency and finance. We can only 
point out that it finds no support in the evidence given before 
us by Sir David Barbour, as representing the Government of 
India, and by the representatives of the chief mercantile bodies 
of Calcutta and Bombay. Mr. Macdonell stated that the opium 
crop constitutes about one-tenth of the entire exports from 
India, and Sir David Barbour, speaking of the effect of the 
stoppage of the opium exports upon the balance of trade and the 
question of exchange, expressed the following views: 

“Apart from the question of losing revenue which at present 
I can see no means of replacing, the destruction, or serious 
reduction, of one of the most valuable articles of our export 
trade would have consequences on the rate of exchange 
which might prove disastrous at a time when we are 
attempting to introduce a gold standard into India. The 
success of that measure depends very largely upon the 
proportion which is maintained between Indian exports and 
imports, and anything which would materially reduce our 
exports would have injurious consequences, and might 
produce evils which would prove irreparable. ... I have 
served for 30 years in India; I have been connected with the 
Finance Department for more than 21 years; I was a member 
of the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver which sat in 
England for two years, and I have made a special study of 
the Exchange question; and I wish to give this Commission 
the most solemn warning as to the probable consequences 
of destroying the Indian opium revenue..., My connection 
with India and with the Government of India will come to 
a close before another week has passed, and I desire to place 
this deliberate opinion on record as the outcome of experience 
which, I think I may fairly say, is of its kind not surpassed 
by that of any other living Indian official.” 

159. There is an alternative method of supplying the 
Government of India with the requisite funds on which we think 
is desirable to record some observations, although the subject 
does not fall within the Order of Reference. It has been suggested 
by the Society for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, and the 
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suggestion was referred to on several occasions in evidence 
before us, that the Exchequer of the United Kingdom might 
come to the aid of the Government of India in meeting the loss 
of revenue which would arise out of the prohibition of the 
production and sale of opium for other than medical purposes. 
We have no official statement on the part of the Society of the 
extent to which, in its opinion, the Home Treasury should 
contribute towards the cost of carrying out that measure. As to 
the disposition of the British Government towards such a proposal 
we have only the evidence of the reply given to the deputation 
from the Anti-Opium Society in November 1892, by Lord 
Kimberley, the then Secretary of State for India: 

“I am bound to say that I have not the slightest reason to 
suppose that there will be any disposition on the part of the 
Treasury to place a heavy burden upon the tax payers of 
this country, for the purpose indicated. I do not think there 
is any warrant for this. I am speaking as the Minister 
responsible for India, now, and I do not think that such a 
proposition to the Treasury, no matter what the Government 
in power, would be likely to meet with a favourable response.” 

Summary of Conclusions Regarding Prohibition 

186. The conclusions at which we have arrived in this section 
of our Report, may be summed up as follows: 

The moral and physical effects of the opium habit in 
British India and the Protected States are not of such a 
character as to call for the enforcement of prohibition 
except for medical purposes. The effects of China, judging 
from the evidence, are comparable to the effects of the 
alcohol habit in the United Kingdom. Nor would the 
prohibition of the export of Bengal opium permanently or 
materially diminish the opium habit in China. The moral 
objections which have been raised against the present system 
do not, therefore, in the existing circumstances, appear to 
be strong. On the other hand, the obstacles, administrative, 
financial, and political, to a system of prohibition, appear to 
us to be at present insurmountable. Prohibition could not 
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be extended to the Protected States; nor could the existing 
arrangements for transit of Malwa opium for export to 
China and the Far East be terminated with justice. On the 
other hand, prohibition applied to British Provinces only 
would be ineffective and exceedingly troublesome; for the 
protected States which export Malwa opium could before 
long produce enough to take the place of the Bengal supply 
now sent to China, and the production of opium in all 
Protected States, for the purpose of being smuggled into 
British districts for illicit consumption, would be greatly 
encouraged. It would be impossible to provide in British 
India a dispensing agency which could supply the medical 
and check the non-medical demand with the necessary 
promptitude and discrimination. 

The results of reducing the production of Bengal opium to 
the quantity required for medical purposes would be 
disastrous to the finances of British India and injurious to 
a large number of the poorest cultivators. 

Prohibition of opium would probably lead to the increased 
use of other stimulants more likely to prove deleterious to 
the people of India. 

Finally, the great mass of Native opinion is entirely 
opposed to the measure, and we consider it established by 
the bulk of the evidence, European and Native, official and 
non-official, that the authoritative imposition of prohibition 
by the British Government would be keenly resented by the 
races among whom the use of opium is customary; would be 
generally regarded with dislike and suspicion as an act of 
unnecessary interference, and would be followed by 
widespread discontent. 

Summary Regarding Smoking Preparations of Opium 

195. The remarks we have hitherto made, refer to the ordinary 
uses of opium in India. We think, however, that a distinction 
must be drawn between the common and old-established habit 
of taking opium in the form of pills or infusions, and the 
comparatively rare and novel habit of smoking preparations of 
opium, known as chandu or madak. 
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Though opium-smoking is regarded as disreputable, we 
doubt whether public feeling in British India would approve of 
severe and inquisitorial measures of repression. Moreover, a 
law aimed at opium-smoking in private houses could only be 
made effective if it permitted domiciliary visits by the police, 
and any system involving such visits would be liable to abuse in 
a much greater degree in India than in Europe. Public opinion 
would not, perhaps, be opposed to legislation against the use of 
rooms as smoking saloons, either by the public generally or by 
so-called clubs. We think this is a measure which might be 
considered by the Government of India, but we understand that 
experienced officers think that it would be difficult to suggest 
legislation which would be effective and yet not open to many 
objections. We believe that the same difficulty has been 
experienced with regard to the lower kinds of clubs, where 
liquor is sold, in the United Kingdom. 

While we are not prepared to recommend measures of 
restrictive legislation, we are in favour of making it difficult for 
smokers of chandu and madak to indulge in the habit. We 
recommend that the Government should abandon in all provinces 
the licensing of shops for the manufacture and sale of these 
preparations, showing thereby, that they are in sympathy with 
public opinion. In the Panjab, Bombay, North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh, this has already been done, and in those provinces, 
individuals, though they may manufacture the preparations for 
their own use, are not permitted to possess a larger amount 
than 180 grains weight. We recommend that these provisions be 
extended to the other provinces of British India. The manufacture 
of small quantities by private persons in wasteful, and the 
process tedious. Only confirmed smokers, therefore, are likely 
to incur the expense and trouble. The general adoption of this 
system, which is undoubtedly repressive, so far as it can be 
enforced, will tend to prevent the spread of the habit, and lead, 
it may be hoped, to its ultimate extinction. 

Consideration of the Arguments against the Exclusion from 
Prohibition of Certain Races in Burma, and the Commission’s 
Reasons for not Accepting Them 

252. We have described at considerable length the evidence put 
before us in Burma as to the opium habit among the races 
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which are excluded from the prohibitive provisions of the new 
regulations, i.e., the Indians, the Chinese, and the tribes covered 
by the names of Shan, Palaung and Kachin. It has been argued 
that these exclusions are a mistake, for two reasons, first, 
because in the case of the excluded races prohibition is equally 
necessary for their benefit and equally justifiable and practicable; 
and secondly, because the exclusions will make the system of 
prohibition in the case of the Burmans a practical failure. 

253. As to the first argument we have come to the conclusion 
from the evidence that there is a marked distinction, wider, no 
doubt, in some cases than in other between the case of the 
Burmans and that of the races excluded as non-Burmans, and 
that it is not necessary or advisable at present to impose 
prohibition upon the latter for their own protection. As to the 
second argument, it was asserted by those who used it that 
there was practical experience that the system which has 
prevailed in Upper Burma since annexation had altogether 
failed as a measure of prohibition to Burmans. In the first place 
the new regulation is stronger than the system at first in force 
in Upper Burma. Possession of opium by Burmans as well as its 
sale to them has been made punishable, and in future limited 
quantities only will be issued to licensed vendors, based on 
estimates of the number of lawful consumers; and in the second 
place it was clearly proved that the Upper Burma system had 
not been inoperative as regards Burmans. Mr. Bridges stated in 
his evidence before the Commission that it had been effectual, 
except where there are a number of Chinese, and Mr. Fryer, the 
Officiating Chief Commissioner, expressed his opinion that the 
rules had much restricted the use of opium by Burmans. A 
Chinese Municipal Commissioner of Mandalay, who condemned 
the use of opium, said that the Burmans in Upper Burma have 
been forced by the system to use less opium than they did in 
King Mindon Min’s time, and Mr. Warry, the adviser on China 
affairs, show how dear and how difficult to obtain opium has 
been found, even by the Chinese, in Upper Burma. 

254. Even Mr. Smeaton, upon whose view, as expressed in 
the Provincial Excise Report for the year 1890-91, the assertion 
of failure was mainly based, stated in his evidence before us that 
he is now of opinion that the law had been on the whole 
successfully enforced, and that indulgence in the habit and 
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increased to a very small extend indeed in Upper Burma. This 
is the opinion expressed, with practical unanimity, by the District 
Officers and Commissioners of Upper Burma in their latest 
reports, and many go further and claim that the system has 
been successful, and that with the new improvements it will be 
capable of being fully enforced. In our judgment, therefore, the 
second argument also fails. Our final conclusion is that no 
sufficient grounds have been shown for the extension of 
prohibitive measures to any race outside those classed in the 
new regulations as Burmans. 

255. We think it advisable to give here a summary of the 
reasons which, in our opinion, justify this conclusion : 

(1) The opium habit is, generally speaking, much commoner 
among the people of those races found in our districts 
than among the other indigenous races classed as 
Burmans, and it causes comparatively little or no 
injury in health, morals, or reputation to the great 
majority of consumers. 

(2) It is not thought desirable to impose on those races in 
our districts a law in respect to opium, so entirely 
different from the custom and practice which prevail 
among their brethren of the same races in the adjacent 
semi-independent territories. The violence of the 
contrast might raise discontent, might drive some 
away and prevent others coming in, and might injure 
our influence over the semi-independent country. 

(3) The exception is in accordance with the treatment of 
these races by the Kings of Burma, for they were 
practically free from the old Native rule or law of 
prohibition. 

(4) It is opposed to the general policy of British legislation, 
not only in India, but at home, to treat the mere 
personal indulgence in opium, or any other stimulant, 
as a crime; and it is not right or expedient so to 
interfere with the personal liberty or any race, except 
on strong evidence of widespread injury, and of the 
active sympathy of the majority of the people of such 
race in such legislation. 
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General Conclusions 

257. The summing up the general results of our inquiry, we may 
first consider the arguments by which support has been obtained 
for the anti-opium movement. It has been widely held that 
opium is essentially a poison, used only for vicious and baneful 
indulgence. Judgment on such a question must mainly turn on 
medical evidence; and it was abundantly provided for the guidance 
of your Commission. 

General Purport of Medical Evidence 

258. Dealing first with the medical witnesses in the service of 
Government their testimony was practically unanimous. To the 
unscientific, the effect of that testimony may perhaps be most 
clearly conveyed by saying that the temperate use of opium in 
India should be viewed in the same light as the temperate use 
of alcohol in England. Opium is harmful, harmless, or even 
beneficial, according to the measure and discretion with which 
it is used. 

259. Opium is used as a stimulant, and it is also largely 
consumed in India for the mitigation of suffering and the 
prevention or cure of disease. It is the universal household 
remedy. It is extensively administered to infants, and the practice 
does not appear to any appreciable extent injurious. The use of 
opium does not cause instantly. It does not prejudicially affect 
the birth-rate, which in India averages 42 per thousand, as 
against 31.4 per thousand for the United Kingdom. It does not 
appear responsible for any disease peculiar to itself. An Insurance 
Society at Bombay, after 20 years’ experience, has not found it 
necessary to impose an extra premium on the lives of moderate 
opium-eaters. 

260. In addition to the evidence tendered by medical 
witnesses in the service of the Government, we had the testimony 
in the same sense of medical men in private practice, and of 
medical missionaries, such as Dr. Clark and Dr. Newton. The 
medical witnesses who advocated prohibition were few; and all 
of them were equally if not more opposed to the use of alcohol 
than to that of opium. 

261. In connexion with the medical aspect of the case, it is 
important to mention that prohibition of the use of opium, 
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except for medical purpose, even if desirable could not practically 
be enforced. The medical and quasi-medical uses of the drug 
are so intermixed that it is impossible to draw a definite line 
between them. Among large masses of the people there is a 
strong prejudice against the European system of medicine. Not 
10 per cent over consult a practitioner on the European system, 
and a large proportion of the native population never in their 
lives see a medical man of any school. 

Missionary Evidence Advocating Prohibition 

262. Turning to the missionaiy evidence in support of prohibition, 
we may observe that more than half the witnesses were members 
of the American Methodist Episcopal and Canadian Presbyterian 
Communions. Their views were shared by representatives of 
the Presbyterian and Baptist Missions, and the London Missionary 
Society. These devoted men are without doubt most sincere in 
their belief in the mischief caused by opium. When, however, 
we are urged to recommend that the paramount authority of 
the British Parliament should be brought to bear on the 
Government of India for the prohibition of the production and 
use of opium, and the extinction of an export trade which was 
in existence before British rule in India, it is our duty to weigh 
most carefully the evidence by which such proposals are 
supported. We are bound to take notice of the circumstance that 
most of the missionary witnesses were total abstainers, and 
some were ardent workers in the cause. 

Missionary Evidence not Advocating Prohibition 

263. We turn to the testimony on the other side. The views of 
the Bishops and clergy of Calcutta and Lucknow, and of the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Calcutta, have been already set 
forth. They were opposed to prohibition. We may also invite 
special attention to the testimony of Mr. James Monro, C.B., 
formerly Commissioner in Bengal, subsequently Chief 
Commissioner of Police in London, who has now returned to 
India for missionary work. He had never heard it suggested that 
the opium trade and the government connexion with it formed 
any obstacle to Christian work. 
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Disposition of the People of India as to Prohibition 

264. In a matter closely affecting the habits and customs of the 
people, it would be obviously imprudent to make sweeping 
changes without some indication of popular approval. We are 
satisfied that if any desire for the suppression of the use of 
opium had existed in India, on the part of any large section of 
the population, it would have made itself felt during the 
lengthened tour of the Commission. The witnesses who advocated 
prohibition were few; and fewer still were those who could claim 
to be men of weight and authority, and in any sense 
representative. Many belonged to the Bengali sect of the Brahmo 
Somaj, which numbers about 3,000 adherents, the pledge of 
total abstinence being a condition of membership. Of the native 
witnesses adverse to opinion, it may be stated that nearly all 
were total abstainers. Many questions were put by our native 
colleague, Mr. Haridas Veharidas, with the view of eliciting 
Native opinions as to the relative influence of opium and alcohol, 
and as to the religious obligation to observe rules of abstinence. 
In reply, the witnesses generally admitted that the spread of 
drinking was the more serious evil, and that, while their religion 
expressly prohibited alcohol, there was no direct prohibition of 
the use of opium. 

Political Associations Silent 

265. The National Congress, consisting of delegates from every 
part of India, has never been slow to criticise the Government. 
It has made strong declarations against alcohol. It has been 
silent with reference to opium. 

Native Opinion must be Distinctly in Favour of the Change 

266. Upon every consideration of prudence and statesmanship, 
it seems clear that in the position of the British Government in 
India, we cannot deal experimentally with 290 millions of people, 
in a matter involving interference with the innermost concerns 
of personal life, without a clear pronouncement of Native opinion 
in favour of such a step. 
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Financial Consideration 

267. It is not necessary to repeat the figures and the arguments 
given elsewhere on the financial aspect of the case. In the 
present circumstances the revenue derived from opium is 
indispensable for carrying on with efficiency the Government of 
India. Every native witness who advocated the suppression of 
the opium traffic admitted that if, as a consequence of such a 
step taxation in some new form must be imposed, popular 
opinion would be opposed to any change. 

The China Question 

268. In dealing with China, we have not thought it necessary it 
necessary to present a detailed report. China was not directly 
included in your Majesty’s Order of Reference; but we considered 
it desirable to give some attention to this side of the question. 
The evidence we have obtained as to the effects of the use of 
opium in China has been of a conflict character. In this matter, 
responsibility mainly lies with the Chinese Government. It is 
for them to take the first step in any modification of the present 
Treaty arrangements. Upon the general question, the position 
which Great Britain may properly take up is clearly put by 
Mr. O’Conor, Your Majesty’s representative at Peking, in his 
covering letter addressed to Your Commission. He says :— 

“If the use of the drug in China depended on the supply 
received from India, it might be a practical question what 
measures could, or ought to, be taken to discourage its 
importation. But this is not the issue. The quantity of opium 
grown in China is increasing enormously. Even the nominal 
prohibition of the cultivation of the poppy no longer exists 
throughout the whole Empire, and were the importation of 
Indian opium to be stopped, China would in a few years so 
increase her production, as not only to supply her own 
wants, but probably to export opium to foreign countries.” 

The Evil Less than it has been Represented in England 

269. As the result of a searching inquiry, and upon a deliberate 
review of the copious evidence submitted to us, we feel bound 
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to express our conviction that the movement in England in 
favour of active interference on the part of the imperial 
Parliament for the suppression of the opium habit in India, has 
proceeded from an exaggerated impression as to the nature and 
extent of the evil to be controlled. The gloomy descriptions 
presented to British audiences of extensive moral and physical 
degradation by opium, have not been accepted by the witnesses 
representing the people of India, nor by those most responsible 
for the government of the country. 

Present Regulations are of Restrictive Tendency 

270. We may be sensible that, as in the case of the drink duties 
at home, so in the analogous case of opium in India, the revenue 
is drawn from a source liable to abuse. Looking, however, at the 
problem before us from the highest moral standpoint, it is 
something to know that the hand of the ruler is chiefly felt in 
the way of repression and restriction. 

Sufficiency of evidence Produced 

271. We have already expressed our opinion with reference to 
the character and sufficiency of the evidence on which the 
conclusions to which we have been brought depend. We are 
satisfied that the examination of more than 700 witnesses 
afforded to the Commission ample opportunity of learning all 
the essential facts, as to the effects of the use of opium in India, 
and the feelings of the Native population with reference to a 
policy of prohibition. 

Opium in Burma 

272. The conclusions of the Commission as to Burma have been 
fully stated in the Section of our Report dealing with that 
Province. The Burmans are specially susceptible to injury from 
opium, and there is among them a popular sentiment against 
the habit. Special Regulations have, therefore, been introduced 
which, short of universal prohibition, seem to us as restrictive 
as it would be expedient for any Government to attempt to 
enforce. 
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The Draft Conclusions Recorded at the close of the Public 
Inquiry 

273. It only remains for us to give specific answers to the 
questions referred to us by Your Majesty as arranged in the 
Order of Reference. We cannot do this better than by reproducing 
the conclusions at which we unanimously arrived at the final 
meeting of the Commission at Bombay. To our regret, our 
colleague, Mr. Wilson, was prevented by illness from attending 
our deliberations. Every other member of the Commission, 
including our Native colleagues, was present. With the 
impression of our recent tour fresh in our minds, after a full 
discussion, but with no dissenting voice on the broader issues, 
we adopted the following resolutions : 

Prohibition Except for Medical Purposes 

I. Whether the growth of the poppy and the manufacture and 
sale of opium in British India should be prohibited except for 
medical purposes, and whether this prohibition could be extended 
to the Native States? 

(a) It has not been shown to be necessary or to be demanded 
by the people, that the growth of the poppy and manufacture 
and sale of opium in British India should be prohibited except 
for medical purposes. A considerable minority, consisting of 
people opposed on principle to all stimulants, would support 
prohibition except for medical purposes, if relieved from anxiety 
as to the financial results, and as to the punitive and inquisitorial 
measures which repression would involve. The number who 
desire prohibition at all risks is exceedingly small. 

Extension of Prohibition to the Protected States 

(b) The authoritative extension of such prohibition to the 
Native States would be an interference on the part of the 
Paramount Power, for which we can find no precedent and no 
justification, and which would be resented by the Chiefs and 
their people, The growth of the poppy and the manufacture of 
opium have been prohibited in some Native States by orders 
passed by the Chiefs in accordance with Treaties or Agreements 
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made with the Government of India; but such Treaties or 
Agreements rest upon an arrangement whereby a full and 
cheap supply of opium is secured for the internal consumption 
of these States and for the realisation by the Chiefs of an Excise 
Revenue from their people, and the Chiefs would cease to be 
bound by them if the supply were cut off or restricted. 

Discontinuance of the Bengal Export Trade 

(c) The prohibition of the growth of the poppy and the 
manufacture and sale of opium in British India, except for 
medical purposes, involves the destruction of the export trade 
in Bengal opium from Calcutta to China and elsewhere, which 
would inflict a very heavy loss of public revenue on Government 
and people of India. The existing Treaties, by which the import 
of Indian opium to China is permitted and regulated, have been 
deliberately accepted by the Chinese Government, and have 
been formally admitted by the Chinese Ministers on-the last 
occasion of revision to contain all that they desire. In the 
natural order of things, it is for the Chinese Government to 
move first if it wishes to sacrifice the revenue which it derives 
and to annual the Treaty provisions legalising import on the 
ground that such an import is injurious to China. Whether the 
British Government bears part of the cost or not, it would be 
right or fair to the people of British India for the British 
Government to destroy, unasked by China, the Bengal opium 
trade; at any rate, it would not be right or fair for it to so act, 
unless there was convincing proof (1) that the trade stands on 
a different plane from the alcohol and is more pernicious and 
demoralising; (2) that its destruction would, in all probability, 
materially benefit China in a permanent way; and (3) that the 
Chinese Government is prevented from itself moving by fear of 
hostile action on our part. From the evidence before us we do 
not think it proved that these reasons for unsolicited action by 
the British Government exist, and we agree in not recommending 
any action tending to the destruction of the trade. If at any 
future time the Chinese Government declares a wish to prohibit 
import, the question will be changed and we (the Commission) 
small hold ourselves at liberty to reconsider it. 
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Extinction of the Malwa Export Trade 

II. The nature of the existing arrangements with the Native 
States in respect of the transit of opium through British territory 
and on what terms, if any, these arrangements could be with 
justice terminated. 

Existing arrangements with certain opium producing Native 
States in respect of the transit of opium through British territory 
for the Bombay export trade are not, except in the case of 
Baroda, in the nature of Agreements, though in virtue of long 
established practice they may be held, perhaps to have the force 
of Agreements. They consist of the prohibition of transit, except 
under a pass granted by a British officer, on payment of an 
Imperial transit duty. These arrangements rest in origin upon 
the power of regulation and taxation which the British 
Government has in consequence of these States being cut off 
from the sea by intervening British territory. The privilege of 
the transit of opium for export beyond the sea from Bombay on 
payment of a duty could not now be terminated with justice 
except by voluntary agreement, which, if obtained at all, would 
involve large pecuniary compensation, both to the State and 
private individuals, and also a heavy loss of public revenue to 
the Government of India. 

Financial Considerations 

III. The effect on the finances of India of the prohibition of the 
sale and export of opium, taking into consideration: (a) the 
compensation payable, (b) the cost of the necessary preventive 
measures, and (c) the loss of revenue. 

The finances of India are not in a condition to bear the 
charges for compensation, the cost of the necessary preventive 
measures, and the loss of revenue would result from the adoption 
of a policy of prohibition. 

Changes in System Short by Prohibition 

IV. Whether any change short of total prohibition should be 
made in the system at present followed for regulating and 
restricting the opium traffic, and for raising a revenue therefrom. 
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(a) . The regulations for the restrictions of the consumption 
of opium may be amended in various particulars. We are not 
prepared to make recommendations without careful study of 
details. 

(b) . The Bengal monopoly seems to us the best system for 
regulating the production of opium in British India. Certain 
administrative reforms were recommended by the Commission 
of 1883. 

(c) . We are not prepared at present to recommend any 
further development of the new regulations recently introduced 
into Burma. The operations of these new rules, which only 
came into force on January 1,1894, should be carefully watched 
before any further changes are introduced. 

Consumption of Opium in India and its Effects 

V. The consumption of opium — by the different races and in 
the different districts in India, and the effect of such consumption 
on the moral and physical condition of the people? 

(a) We have made exhaustive inquiry into the consumption 
of opium in India and its effects. We find no evidence of extensive 
moral or physical degradation from its use. 

(b) Opium is extensively used for non-medical and quasi¬ 
medical purposes, in some cases with benefit, and for the most 
part without injurious consequences. The non-medical uses are 
so interwoven with the medical uses that it would not be 
practicable to draw a distinction between them in the distribution 
and sale of the drug. 

(c) The habitual use of opium as a stimulant by young 
people is generally condemned. 

(d) Opium-smoking is little practised in India; it is considered 
a disreputable habit. 

(e) The whole question of the effects of opium as medically 
considered must be worked out later in detail upon a careful 
collation of the large mass of evidence before the Commission. 

Disposition of the People of India 

VI The disposition of the people of India in regard to (a) the use 
of opium for non-medical purposes, and (b) their willingness to 
bear in whole or in Dart, the cost of prohibitive measures. 
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The testimony laid before us has been unanimous that the 
people of India would be unwilling to bear the cost of prohibitive 
measures. 

Dissent from the General Conclusions 

274. We desire to make a special reference to the Report which 
we understand to be in preparation by our colleague Mr. Wilson. 
The criticisms or suggestions which it may contain have not 
been submitted for our consideration. We regret that in the 
discussions which took place during the preparation of our 
Report we were not placed in possession of the views of our 
colleague. 

All which we humbly submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious 
consideration. 
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1. To report what measures are, in their opinion, practicable 
and desirable for reducing the establishment charges and 
percentages in the Military Works and Public Works 
Departments, and as to the best means of effecting economy, 
without interfering with efficiency, in the execution of military 
works and public works. 

2. To take into consideration a proposal, made (amongst 
others) by a joint War Office and India Office conference held on 
the 9th February, 1894, to the effect that the conditions of 
service in the Public Works Department should be made such 
that Royal Engineer officers could be employed in that 
Department exclusively under their own officers, with the 
suggestion that possibly something in this direction could be 

1. Military Works and Public Works Committee, 1894, ix, 100p., xlii, 
124, 256p., 3 Vols. 
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done by allotting the whole of the public works in certain (say, 
all frontier) provinces to Royal Engineer officers. 
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Recommendations 

78. Summary of the Conclusions and Recommendations of the 

Committee 

It will be convenient to summarise the recommendations of 
the Committee under two major heads— 

I. The recommendations of the Committee affecting the 
Departments of Military and Public Works. 

II. The recommendations of the Committee affecting the 
conditions of service of the Corps of Royal Engineers. 

I. Under the first of these headings the Committee recommend: 

1.(1) That the Military Works Department be abolished, and 
that all works now done by it be transferred to the local 
Public Works Departments, subject to the conditions 
detailed below {paragraph 43). 

1.(2) That the Imperial and Provincial services within the 
Public Works Department be entirely separated, the 
officers in each being placed on separate lists for 
promotion (paragraph 71). 

I. (3) That the number of Imperial service engineers be 
reduced from the present sanctioned number of 550 to 
413, and that the number of Provincial engineers be 
increased from 300 to 440, the balance of the staff 
required being made up by non-pensionable temporary 
engineers (paragraph 75). 
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1.(4) That the Imperial service shall consist in the future 
entirely of Royal Engineers, and that the recruitment 
of Civil Engineers from England for the permanent 
staff of the Public Works Department shall cease 
(paragraphs 67 to 69). 

Note — That, if it should be decided that the objections to manning 
the Imperial service with Royal Engineers exclusively are 
insuperable, that service shall consist of 251 Royal Engineer and 
162 Civil Engineers, the latter being recruited from Cooper’s 
Hill as at present (paragraph 76). 

1.(5) That the pay of the Imperial service be increased, 
particularly at those stages of Royal Engineer officers’ 
service when it is necessary to offer them inducements 
to remain in India, and that pensions at Indian rates be 
granted only to officers who have held administrative 
posts ( paragraphs 55, 57 and 73). 

1.(6) That the present graded system be abolished in the 
Imperial service, and that “charge” pay on a scale 
sufficient to attain the object set forth in the preceding 
clause be substituted ( paragraph 73). 

I. (7) That a military advisory staff be established in order to 

secure due attention to military works ( paragraphs 43 
and 74). 

II. The recommendations of the Committee affecting the 
conditions of service in the Corps of Royal Engineers 
are as follow :— 

II. (1) That in future all Royal Engineer cadets shall receive 

a training in civil engineering up to the Cooper’s Hill 
standard, in addition to the military training they now 
receive at Woolwich and Chatham ( paragraph 75). 

11.(2) That the length of the first tour of Indian service for 
Royal Engineers be extended from 5 to 7 years 
(paragraph 59). 

11.(3) That Royal Engineer officers on arrival in India be 
posted to the headquarters of one of the Corps of 
Sappers and Miners until they qualify in language 
(paragraph 60). 

11.(4) That the Furlough Rules of 1868 be extended to all 
Royal Engineer officers in India from the date of their 
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arrival in the country, and that furlough allowance be 
paid at a rate of exchange not less than 1 s. 6 d. per 
rupee ( paragraph 56). 

11.(5) That the Government of India should have power to 
order Royal Engineer officers to serve in the Public 
Works Department, provided they are required only to 
serve under military officers (paragraph 49). 

11.(6) That officers be allowed, as far as possible, to elect the 
branch of the Department, and the Province in which 
they desire to serve ( paragraph 61). 

11.(7) The Royal Engineer officers serving in the Public Works 
Department be allowed facilities for keeping up their 
military knowledge (paragraph 63). 

11.(8) That Royal Engineer officers serving in the Public 
Works Department be given a fair chance of seeing 
active service (paragraph 62). 

11.(9) That the present system of election for continuous 
service be done away with, and that continuous service 
be made a condition of appointment to administrative 
rank, i.e., that only officers who attain that rank will 
be eligible for Indian pensions (paragraph 57). 

11.(10) That all Royal Engineer officers, whether on the home 
or Indian establishment, shall be on one list for 
promotion to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel (paragraph 

64) . 

11.(11) That certain appointments shall carry the rank of 
substantive Colonel, provided that the incumbents are 
otherwise qualified; and that the Government of India 
shall have the power of extending the sendee of Colonels 
in the Public Works Department to 57 years of age, 
i.e., up to the end of their military service (paragraph 

65) . 

79. Financial Effects of the Proposals and Recommendations of 
the Committee 

The financial effects of the proposals of the Committee, 
summarised in the preceding paragraph, may be dealt with 
under two headings: 
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(a) Direct savings: 

(1) Savings due to the abolition of a separate 
establishment for the execution of military works. 

(2) Savings due to reduction in establishment. 

(b) Indirect savings. 

(a)(l)Direct savings, due to the abolition of a separate 
establishment for the execution of military works 

Under the first of these headings, the first and greatest saving 
is that which will accrue on the transfer of all Military Works 
to the Local Public Works Departments, and the abolition of the 
Military Works Department as a separate Department. In 
paragraph 40 of this Report, it has been shown that this change 
would effect a saving of over 14 lakhs of rupees on the budget 
figures of 1894-95, while the average saving of the four years 
immediately preceding that year calculated on the same basis 
would have been over 7 3 A lakhs. The Committee think that they 
are justified in believing that the former figure may be accepted 
as representing more nearly the probable saving of the future. 
On the one hand, the responsible heads of the Military Works 
Department have stated (vide paragraph 30 of this Report) that 
no material reduction or economy is possible in the cost of 
working the Department, and, on the other hand, the expenditure 
of large sums of money from the Special Defences grant on the 
construction of important works (which has materially reduced 
the percentage of the cost of establishment to works in the 
Military Works Department in the previous four years) has now 
practically ceased to affect the working of the Department, and 
it seems therefore probable that, in spite of the reduction made 
in the grant at the disposal of the Military Works Department 
in 1894-95, the figures of that year are on the whole a safer 
guide to the probable proportion of “establishment charges” to 
“works expenditure” than are the figures of the previous four 
years. In any case the saving will be large. 

It has been stated in paragraph 74 that the Committee 
consider that the cost of the military advisory staff should be 
charged against the grant for Military Works. In this case, the 
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saving on the figures for 1894-95 would be reduced to a little 
over 11 lakhs. This sum can be dealt with by the Government 
of India in two ways. If the grant for military works is reduced 
by the sum so saved, there will be a direct saving to the 
Government of India of the above amount; but, if the grant be 
not reduced, the sum of 11 lakhs will be available for expenditure 
on works. In this case about 2V 5 lakhs would have to be paid to 
the different Local Governments as percentage for cost of 
establishment, and nearly nine lakhs would remain for the 
construction and maintenance of military works. In this 
connection the Committee invite attention to the military 
authorities for additional funds for urgently needed military 
works. 2 

The next large saving under this heading is the gain which 
the different Local Governments and Administrations will enjoy 
owing to the larger sums placed at their disposal for expenditure, 
enabling their Public Works Departments to work at a lower 
percentage for establishment, thus releasing more funds for 
expenditure on works. 

The amount of this saving can only be ascertained after 
detailed local enquiry, and the Committee are unable to place 
even approximate figures before Government. All that they can 
state is that the Government of Madras have estimated this 
gain at nearly 34 of a lakh on the figures for 1893-94, and that 
this sum would have been materially increased in the current 
year; and that the Government of Bombay estimated their gain 
from this source at over one lakh of rupees a year prior to the 
extension of the Military Works Department to that Province 
(vide paragraph 41 of this Report). 

The Committee note that the portion of the military works 
grant expended on works by the Military Works Department in 
those two Provinces has averaged rather less than 25 per cent 
of the total expenditure of the Military Works Department on 
works. It is impossible for the Committee to say whether the 
gain will be in the same proportion in the other provinces, but 
they think it is fair to suppose that in any case it will amount 
to a considerable sum. 


2. See Quartermaster-General’s letter No. 58-F-C, dated 20th January 
1892, (Correspondence No. 69, Part A,). 
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(a) (2) Direct savings due to reduction in establishment 

Under this heading the chief saving is in the pay of the officers 
whose service will be dispensed with on the amalgamation of 
the Military Works and Public Works Departments. 

This reduction is roughly calculated at fifty officers in 
paragraph 72 of this Report, and their pay will vary from about 
Rs. 40,000 to Rs. 50,000 per mensem, according to the class of 
officer whose services are dispensed with {vide table at the end 
of paragraph 73). If this number of officers were reduced without 
any change in the constitution of the Department, the saving 
would be between five and six lakhs a year. The Committee 
have, however, proposed the constitution of an advisory staff for 
military works at a cost of about three lakhs per annum. The 
net saving under the present proposals would thus amount to 
between two and three lakhs a year. 

In addition to the above saving which will be effected by the 
reduction in the superintending and executive staff, large 
reductions will be possible under all the minor headings of 
upper and lower subordinates, office establishment, temporary 
establishment, presidency and local allowances and house-rent, 
exchange compensation allowance, travelling allowance and 
contingencies, as well as in the office of the Examiner of 
Military Works Accounts. 

The Committee are not in a position to submit even an 
approximate estimate of the amount of these savings. Detailed 
local enquiry will be necessary in order to ascertain the total of 
the savings possible, but the Committee note that Mr. R.G. 
Macdonald, Accountant-General, Public Works Department 
(Evidence No. 328), considered that “the Examiner’s office would 
go pretty well altogether” in the event of the amalgamation of 
the two departments. The estimated cost of the Examiner’s 
office in 1894-95 is close on 1V6 lakhs (Rs. 1,42,696). 

The Committee further note that the estimate of the Military 
Works Department for travelling allowance in the same year, 
excluding that of the Examiner’s office, is Rs. 2,05,035, and that 
it appears probable that there would be a real saving of a 
considerable part of this sum, because in very many divisions 
only one officer will travel where two now cover the same 
ground, and because the distances travelled over will in many 
cases be considerably decreased. 
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A further saving of at least Rs. 90,000 per annum will be 
effected by the absorption into the Public Works Department of 
the Royal Engineers at present “attached” to the Military Works 
Department, but who under the proposals now made would be 
available to replace an equal number of temporary engineers. 
The above sum represents the pay of the present number of 
attached officers, but it seems probable that unless changes are 
introduced their number will go on increasing, and that in 
future this charge will amount to a considerably larger sum. In 
the event, however, of the proposal made in paragraph 60 being 
adopted, and if young Royal Engineer officers are posted on 
landing to the headquarters of one of the Corps of Sappers and 
Miners, a little more than half the above sum will probably be 
required to meet the pay of these young officers during the time 
they are studying the native languages. 

(b) Indirect savings 

The Committee can only touch on the subject of the indirect 
savings in pension charges which will probably result from the 
adoption of the proposals now made, as the information before 
them on the subject of the value of pensions is not sufficient to 
enable them to place any figures before the Government of 
India. The following facts may, however, be stated: 

Under existing orders a permanent establishment for works 
requirements is contemplated as under: 


For the Public Works Department — 


Imperial Provincial 

Royal Engineers 

130 

— 

Cooper’s Hill men 

300 

— 

Provincial Engineers 

— 

300 

For the Military Works Department— 



Royal Engineers 

120 

— 

Total 

550 

300 


Of these, the whole of the 300 Cooper’s Hill men and a proportion 
of the 250 Royal Engineers would be earning Indian pensions, 
while the 300 Provincial engineers would be earning smaller 
pensions. 
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Under the proposals of the Committee, 413 Imperial 
engineers, including the advisory staff, and 440 Provincial 
engineers would be required in India for works purposes. A 
proportion only of the Imperial engineers would be earning 
pensions at Indian rates, the remainder merely earning pensions 
at the lower English rates. 

The saving under the head of pensions to Imperial engineers 
would be represented by the difference between the pensions 
earned by 300 men plus a proportion of 250 men, and those 
earned by a proportion of 413 men. 

Against this saving there has to be set the charge for the 
pensions of 140 Provincial service engineers (440 - 300), whose 
pensions, however, are much less costly to the State than those 
granted to engineers on the Imperial establishment. 

The Committee are unable to calculate even approximately 
what the net saving under the head of pensions will amount to, 
but they anticipate that it will be considerable. 
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Expenditure; Apportionment; Summary of Report; Reservations 
by Lord Welby; Sir R. Knox and Mr. Ryder, by Sir J. Peile by Sir 
A. Scoble and Sir R. Mowbray, by Mr. Buchanan and by Sir R. 
Knox; Separate report by Sir W. Wedderburn, Mr. Caine and 
Mr. Naoroji. 

Recommendations 

Financial Machinery 

We consider that the financial machinery of the Indian Empire 
is well organised, and that its action is effectively controlled. 
The district treasury is the unit of financial administration. The 
revenue received by each treasury is applied as far as necessary, 
and economically, in meeting the local expenditure, but the 
accounts of moneys received into or issued from each treasury 
are promptly consolidated in each province and reported to the 
Central Treasury at Calcutta. Thus, the Financial Member of 
Council learns early in the month, and from preliminary reports, 
the total sums received and issued throughout the Empire up 
to the close of the preceding month, and by the close of the 
month he receives detailed information of his income and 
expenditure to the same date. He is thus enabled to keep his 
finger on the financial pulse. In an immense territory, such as 
that of the Indian Empire, it is essential to financial order that 
a careful essential to financial order that a careful and intelligent 
watch should be kept over the progress of expenditure in the 
several provinces. Neglect of this precaution led to the grave 
errors of estimate during the Afghan War. Since that time the 
system of report has been much improved, and we are confident 
that the information now rendered automatically to the Central 
Treasury enables the Financial Member of Council to keep an 
effective watch over his expenditure. If error should now occur, 
the responsibility for it would be due to want of watchfulness at 
the Central Treasury. 

We have noted the distinction between the English and the 
Indian systems of account. The English system is based not 
upon the revenue actually received, and the expenditure actually 
defrayed, but upon the amount of revenue paid to the Central 
Exchequer account, and upon imprests made from that account 
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to the spending departments; the Indian system is based upon 
the revenue actually received, and on the actual expenditure. 
The English method has the advantage of promptitude, as the 
balanced account of income and expenditure can be made up 
daily, and is made up weekly for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The process of ascertaining actual receipt and expenditure 
under the Indian method is slower, but it is adapted to the 
financial system in force and to the circumstances of India, and 
meets all necessary demands. 

We have noted also that in India Revenue authorities are 
not concentrated in Calcutta, as the English Revenue authorities 
are concentrated in London, and that, in consequence, the 
Financial Member of Council cannot obtain at headquarters 
expert assistance on revenue questions in the same degree as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Financial Members of Council 
are satisfied with the information which is at their command, 
and the point is only, therefore, of interest when the relative 
powers of Indian Finance Minister and the Chancellor of 
Exchequer are being compared. We gather that the Imperial 
Departments and the Provincial Governments responsible for 
the collection of revenue are not, as is the case at home, under 
instructions to furnish to the Financial Member of Council 
explanatory returns at stated intervals of the progress of the 
revenue. Such returns are useful but, the Financial Member is 
the best judge of his own requirements. 

The Indian Budget is opened, under the present 
arrangements, before the close of the financial year. The 
Financial Member is in consequence obliged to present a revised 
estimate of the income and expenditure. This revised estimate 
represents about 10 months of actual, and two months of 
anticipated, results. It is followed, after a comparatively short 
interval, by a final account of the actual income and expenditure 
of the year, varying often considerably from the revised estimate. 
Three statements are, therefore, laid before the public, the 
Budget estimate, the revised estimate, and the final account. 
Statements intended for general instruction should be as few 
and simple as possible, and it would be advisable if possible to 
dispense with the revised estimate. For that purpose, we think 
into worthy of consideration whether the financial year should 
not close on the 31st December. The accounts of actual income 
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and expenditure would, in that case, be practically complete by 
the time that the Budget is opened, and there would be no need 
for the revise. If it be objected that the Budget ought to be 
sanctioned before the beginning of the financial year, we may 
reply that by far the larger part of the Budget in England is 
voted after the financial year has commenced, and we should 
think it not impossible to make such arrangements as would 
obviate financial inconvenience from the change. We have not 
made a recommendation, we have thrown out a suggestion. 

Financial Control 

Passing to the question of financial control we have directed our 
attention to five points : 

1. The power of the Financial Member of Council as it is 
in theory; 

2. As it is in practice; 

3. The relations of the Financial Member to other 
departments and to the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy; 

4. His relations to the Viceroy; 

5. His relations to the Secretary of State in Council. 

(i) On the first point, it is shown, we think, that the 
controlling power of the Financial Member of Council 
is theoretically complete. 

(ii) There is some difference of opinion as to his practical 
power. Sir David Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin 
think that in recent year that power has somewhat 
diminished. Lord Cromer, who left India before 1885, 
does not express an opinion on this point. He considers 
that the Finance Department cannot command the 
traditional influence which attaches to the Treasury 
in England. Much, no doubt in this, as in all similar 
cases, depends upon the personality of the Minister. 
There cannot, however, be a doubt that he fall in 
exchange and increased military demands have added 
largely in recent years to the expenditure of India; but 
it must be remembered that the army is far more 
costly than formerly in other countries besides India. 
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The discussion is somewhat academic, as Sir David 
Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin have no practical 
remedy to suggest, but due attention should be given 
to the opinion which they have expressed for there is 
general agreement as to the difficulties and risks 
which attend increase are of taxation in India. 

(iii) Sir David Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin wish to 
see more attention given by the Members of Council 
to general financial considerations, but we have 
accepted the evidence of Lord Northbrook, Lord Ripon, 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Cromer, that Members of 
Council fully recognise their collective responsibility 
of financial questions. 

(iv) The power of the Viceroy is, in our opinion, as in the 
opinion of witnesses who gave evidence on the point, 
the predominant factor in Indian administration. If he 
should not give sufficient weight to financial 
considerations, a check can only be found in the 
Secretary of State of home. 

(v) We think that the Secretary of State is the “ally” of 
the Financial Member of Council. It is, therefore, 
desirable, that he should learn unreservedly the opinion 
of the Financial Member. Lord Cromer suggests that 
the Financial Member (in common with other Members 
of Council) should be at liberty, if he wishes it, to state 
his opinion in a confidential memorandum, which 
should not be published without his consent, but 
should be forwarded through the Viceroy to the 
Secretary of State. We think that the suggestion 
deserves favourable consideration. 

In the course of the evidence tendered to us, reference was 
made to the fact that two out of the seven members who, 
including the Commander-in-chief, constitute the Council of the 
Governor-General, are military men, and it was contended by 
Sir David Barbour and Sir Auckland Colvin that the military 
element had in consequence somewhat disproportionate weight 
in the Council. It was argued on the other side that the Military 
Member of Council is rather a check on, than an ally of the 
Commander-in-Chief. We were informed that the late Lord 
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Lytoon when Governor-General, thought that the Commander- 
in-Chief should not be a Member of Council and Sir Ashley 
Eden’s Commission on army organisation in India made a 
recommendation to that effect. Lord Northbrook, Lord 
Lansdowne, and Lord Cromer were opposed to change. We have 
noted the point, but expressed no opinion upon it, as we do not 
consider that it falls within our order of reference. 

Audit 

Public accounts in India are subjected to a detailed audit by 
departmental officers, checked by a test audit, which the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General applies from headquarters. It 
appears to us that the departmental audit is well organised and 
effective. It accompanies or follows closely, the expenditure to 
which it applies, and the Comptroller and Auditor-General is 
able within two months or so from the expiry of each month to 
lay before the Financial Member of Council an audited account 
of the expenditure of all India for the expired portion of the 
financial year up to that date. The promptitude with which the 
audit is conducted and consolidated into one account in the 
whole of India is in our opinion highly commendable. The 
departmental auditors are not independent of the Executive 
Government in the sence that the officers of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General at home are independent. We have not, 
however, laid stress upon this point, because we think that the 
object of an independent audit is attained by the test audit 
which the Comptroller and Auditor-General applies. 

We attach a great value to this test audit, if applied upon a 
sufficient scale. We are informed that, as at present applied, it 
coverers about one-twelfth of a year’s expenditure. The 
Comptroller and Auditor-General is responsible for satisfying 
himself by means of it, that the departmental audit is searching 
and effective, that satisfactory explanations of apparent 
irregularities only are accepted, and that irregularities not 
satisfactorily explained are always reported. Full discretion, 
subject to that understanding, should be left to the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General as to the extent of the test which he may 
consider it desirable to apply. 
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We think that the rate generally in force the record of the 
objections and queries which have been raised by auditing 
officers should be made uniform in all departments. This record 
should be of service to the Comptroller and Auditor-General on 
the test audit, and to the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
himself, as showing the manner in which the departmental 
auditors discharge their duty. 

Opinion with regard to the terms of appointment and duties 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, is divided. Some of us 
think that the Comptroller and Auditor-General of India should, 
as far as circumstances permit, hold his office on terms similar 
to those which Parliament has enacted for the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of the United Kingdom; that he should be 
appointed by the Secretary of State in Council; that his tenure 
should be similar to that of the Judge of the Indian High Courts, 
and his rank and salary equivalent to those of a Secretary of 
Government; that, whereas he now discharges many executive 
functions, he should be relieved of them, and that they, together 
with the staff employed upon them, should be transferred to the 
Finance Department. His own staff would then consist of the 
officers now employed in the examination and record of the 
accounts and reports received from the auditors of the different 
departments in the provinces, and of the officers whom he 
employs upon his test audit. It appears that the Indian authorities 
are of the officers whom he employs upon his test audit. It 
appears that the Indian authorities are, on the whole, opposed 
to the change, and that their opposition is based in the main 
upon the increase of expenditure which they anticipate would 
ensure. Those of us who advocated the change think that 
increase is over-estimated; that it might be necessary to appoint 
a new assistant secretary in the Finance Department to 
undertake the executive duties of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General to mark the importance of his independent office; but 
that his audit duties would remain the same, and his present 
staff should suffice for them. If it is held that the change would 
be followed by an increase of the test audit, that increase, they 
consider, is as necessary now as it would be under the change, 
and increase for that purpose ought not, therefore, to be 
attributed to the change. Indian authorities appear to be satisfied 
with the extent of the present test, and, if experience supports 
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that view, there would be no need for an increase in the number 
of officers. 

Others of us hold that the evidence does not justify the 
proposed change, which would certainly increase expenditure, 
and, in their opinion, would secure no compensating advantages. 
They consider that, whereas the circumstances in England and 
in India are widely different, the arguments in favour of the 
proposed system are based solely on the fact that it has answered 
well in England. They point out that similar proposals have 
been rejected by two Secretaries of State as unnecessary. Further, 
they are of opinion that serious administrative difficulties are 
involved, which have not been considered; and especially that it 
is very undesirable to give to the people of India the impression 
that then Government requires to be checked in its control over 
expenditure by an independent authority set up in India. 

We have therefore made no recommendation on this subject. 

We have recommended that the appropriation accounts of 
Indian expenditure, and the appropriation reports of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General thereon, should follow the 
form of the appropriation reports which the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General of the United Kingdom presents with his 
certificate and comments to the House of Commons. It is a form 
approved by the House of Commons, and found convenient by 
the Committee of Public Accounts to their examination of 
expenditure under the various votes. 

We have recommended that the appropriation accounts of 
the Indian Government, with the reports of the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General upon them, should be forwarded by the 
Government of India to the Secretary of State, and should be 
referred by him to a standing committee for examination. We 
think that two member of this committee should be unconnected 
with the India Office, and that one of them should be the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General of the United Kingdom. The 
Report of this Committee, together with the appropriation 
account, the report of the Comptroller, and Auditor-General, 
and the despatch of the Indian Government, which covers them, 
should be laid before Parliament and should be accompanied by 
a minute of the Secretary of State in Council, dealing with 
questions raised in the report of the home committee. 

We think that the Auditor of the Home Accounts of the 
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Indian Government should exercise a free discretion in 
commenting on the expenditure submitted to his audit. He has 
no power to disallow expenditure. The Secretary of State is the 
ultimate authority, and he is free to entertain or not, the 
criticisms of the auditor. 

We have recommended that the Home Accounts, together 
with the report of the home auditor upon them, accompanied 
with a minute of the Secretary of State in Council dealing with 
the report, should be referred to the committee contemplated 
in paragraph 91, and that the report of the committee, together 
with the papers referred to it, should be laid before Parliament. 

Progress of Expenditure 

In the year 1861-1862 the taxation imposed in consequence of 
the Mutiny was in full course of collection, and in that year 
equilibrium between income and expenditure was practically 
restored; 1861-1862 is therefore a convenient point of departure 
in measuring the progress of Indian finance. Our review has 
extended over 34 years, from 1861-1862 to 1895-1896; famine 
disturbed the finance of the two subsequent years. The review 
divides itself into two periods. The first period extends over 23 
years, from 1861-1862 to 1884-1885. It includes the Afghan War 
and prosperity and it was marked by reduction of taxation. The 
second period extends over 11 years, from 1884-1885 to 1895- 
1896. It was a period of falling exchange and of increased 
military expenditure. It was marked by increase of taxation. 

The result is given in the following table :— 



Normal Growth of 
Tax Revenue 

Yearly 

Growth 

Growth of 
Expenditure 


Rs. 


Rs. 

First period 

8,100,00 

1.22 

7,050,000 

Second period 

5,800,000 

1.27 

12,400,000 

Whole period 

13,900,000 

1.49 

19,450,000 


The military expenditure was not reduced to its normal 
level until 1862-1863. The real increase of expenditure during 
the two periods was therefore greater than the foregoing figures. 
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This has been shown when we reviewed the military expenditure. 
The true growth of the tax revenue, according to our estimate, 
amounted to about 50 per cent. 

It is impossible to ascertain with accuracy the population of 
British India in 1861-1862. It appears to have been between 
170,000,000 and 180,000,000, and the increase between that 
date and 1895-1896 may perhaps be taken approximately at 
about 30 per cent. 

We are satisfied, without relying unduly on the exact 
accuracy of our estimate, that the produce of taxation between 
1861-1862 and 1895-1896, increased in a ratio considerably 
greater than the growth of population. 

We have pointed out that the Mutiny entailed a great the 
larger part of that increase was remitted. The income-tax was 
repealed, the salt duty was reduced practically to the rate at 
which it stood before the Mutiny. At the close of the period 
there were no customs duties, except on the export of rice and 
on the import of salt and alcohol. In the second period we have 
stated generally that the taxation remitted in the first period 
was re-imposed. We think, again speaking generally, that at the 
end of the period it stood at the rates which prevailed by the 
close of the Mutiny. 

It will be noticed that the growth of expenditure over the 
whole period outstripped the normal growth of the tax revenue 
by Rs. 5,550,000, but the increased cost of exchange included in 
the expenditure amounted to no less a sum than Rs. 13,800,000. 
It may be said, therefore, that, but for the heavy charge entailed 
upon India by the fall in exchange, the normal growth of the tax 
revenue was not only sufficient to meet the largely increased 
demands of military and other services, but would have provided 
a large balance available for reduction of taxation. 

Debt of India 

We have shown that the debt of India amounted in 1842 to 
Rx 33,500,000; that it amounted at the outbreak of the Mutiny 
to Rx 51,300,000, and that the close of the Mutiny it had risen, 
after making adjustments, to Rx 96,000,000 an increase of 
between 180 and 190 per cent. We have further shown that in 
the period under review, that is since India came under the 
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direct rule of Your Majesty, this old or unproductive debt has 
been reduced from Rx 96,000,000 to Rx 72,700,000, a diminution 
of nearly 25 per cent, although famine relief during that period 
cost Rx 17,300,000, and wars Rx 22,800,000. 

We have calculated that the gross annual charge of the old 
or unproductive debt has in the interval between 1861-1862 and 
1896-1897 been reduced by about 50 per cent, exclusive of 
exchange, and by about 16 per cent. When the cost of exchange 
is added: Butthe Government of India earns interest on securities 
which it holds and on part of its cash balances. These earnings 
may fairly be set against the charge of the debt in calculating 
the net charge of that debt to the tax-payer. In that case the 
charge on the debt to the tax-payer, including the cost of 
exchange, has been reduced in the interval between 1861-1862 
and 1896-1897 by 32 per cent. 

Sir David Barbour pleaded before us for steadiness in Indian 
finance, since in India periods of depression follow periods of 
prosperity. We understood him to mean that, in time of prosperity, 
surplus revenue should not be given away in full, but a safe 
reserve should be maintained. We concur with Sir David, but we 
have called attention to the fact that a fair reserve had been 
maintained, for it has been possible by means of it, and in spite 
of war and famine expenditure, to pay off in 34 years 25 per cent 
of the old or unproductive debt. Further, since 1881, provision 
against famine has been made at an average annual outlay of 
Rx 1,100,000. This provision, except in actual times of famine, 
is a reserve under another name. It is not, however, a permanent 
reserve. We have pointed out that a large reduction has been 
effected in the charge of the debt, and we suggest that the 
provision against famine should be converted into a permanent 
reserve, somewhat resembling the new sinking fund at home, 
and that it might be augmented by some part of the reduction 
which has been effected in the charge of the debt, so far as is 
consistent with sound finance. We may mention that the debt 
incurred in consequence of the Mutiny amounted to more than 
Rx 45,000,000. In 35 years from the 30th April 1862, only 
Rx 23,000,000 of this debt and been paid. At the rate which has 
hitherto prevailed, it would require nearly 70 years to pay off 
the Mutiny debt. 
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We have stated it as accepted policy that the Indian 
Government does not borrow in England for works or current 
expenditure in India, except under abnormal circumstances. It 
is, however, an important question how far money in India is 
derived from Indian sources. Mr. Jacob informed us that out of 
Rx 103,000,000 borrowed in India Rx 25,000,000 was actually 
held at home, that Rx 48,000,000 was held by Europeans in 
India, and that only Rx 30,000,000 was held by Natives of India. 
If money borrowed in India is to any extent found in England, 
the advantages of borrowing in India are proportionately 
neutralised. The Government of India estimate that the market 
of India will not provide more than Rx 5,000,000 in a year. 

Collection of Revenue 

The cost of collecting the revenue, as shown in the accounts, is 
very heavy, out we have stated: 

(1) that the real charge of collection, tested in its relation to 
the revenue collected, is not so great as the figures given 
in the accounts would indicate, 

(2) that the percentage is greatest in the case of Land Revenue, 
but that considerable deduction must be made from that 
charge, as shown in the accounts, in order to arrive 
approximately a correct computation of the charge, and 

(3) that the cost of collecting taxes, properly so-called in 
India, is not much greater that in the United Kingdom. 
We may also come to the conclusion that the increase in 
the charge of collecting taxes during the period in which 
reliance can be placed upon the figures, viz., between 
1875-1876 and 1895-1896, is not so large as might have 
been expected. 

The Cost of Civil Administration 

We examined next the charges of civil administration in India 
- that is the internal government of the country. Charges in the 
method of stating accounts did not enable us to carry back our 
analysis in detail of the charges beyond 1875-1876. 

We have noted that in the interval of 20 years between 
1875-1876 the cost of “general administration”, that is of the 
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administering departments including the office of the Secretary 
of State, had risen considerably. The charge of the India Office 
of the Secretary of State, had risen considerably. The charge of 
the India Office practically showed no increase, nor did where 
appear to have been increase in rates of pay in India, apart from 
the compensation allowance granted in consequence of the fall 
in exchange. We have come to the conclusion that the cost of 
the establishments which constitute the “general administration” 
in 1895 is not excessive as compared with 1875, and that their 
growth also has not been excessive as compared with expenditure 
in other countries. 

We have pointed out that the budget of Law and Justice is 
practically self-supporting; that is, the fees and other receipts 
levied in the courts, whether in cash or by stamps, cover 
practically the whole cost of the court, including non-effective 
and incidental expenses. Law and Justice therefore, impose no 
charge upon the general tax-payer. 

The whole net expenditure of the State upon Education 
from public funds, State or municipal, amounted in 1895 to 
about Rx 1,500,000. It cannot be said that sum is a lavish or 
excessive grant for the education of 230,000,000 people. It is 
indeed probable that the Government would, apart from financial 
exigencies, be glad to devote considerably larger sums to this 
important object. 

We have suggested in the Ecclesiastical chapter that all 
chaplains employed on military service should be paid from 
army grants. 

Reviewing the progress of the General Administration as a 
whole, eliminating the cost of Upper Burma (a new acquisition), 
and transferring the chapters of Marine and Political service to 
the head of Defence and Foreign Affairs, we have found that the 
true net cost of the establishments which conduct the internal 
administration of India increased by about Rx 1,550,000, or 25 
per cent, the population increasing during that period at the 
rate of rather more than 20 per cent. We do not think that the 
Government of India can be fairly charged with extravagance 
upon this important division of their duties. 

We have suggested that a note should be added in the 
finance accounts to the statement of expenditure on stationery 
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and printing, showing the value of stores supplied during the 
year to each department. 

Passing to non-effective civil expenditure, we have our 
expressed our opinion that the Indian scale of furlough, or leave 
pay, is not extravagant when compared with allowances of the 
same kind in the Imperial Diplomatic and Consular Service and 
in Ceylon. 

We dealt next with the charge of civil pensions, excluding 
the first instance the cost of exchange. 

We have shown from an analysis made for us by the late 
Mr. Jacob that there was an increase upon the civil pension 
account of Rx 7,30,000 between 1875 and 1893, or 64 per cent 
in 17 years. 

We decided the charge into two heads - (1) pensions to 
Native Civil officers, and pensions to European officers other 
than covenanted civil servants, and (2) pensions to covenanted 
civil servants, their families, and to Medical Officers. 

We have shown that out of the total increase of Rx 730,000, 
Rx 446,000 arose. Upon the pensions of Native Civil Servants; 
but we have pointed out the very large increase of Rx 112,000 
which has occurred in the pensions of the “class of uncovenanted 
officer” an increase partly compensated by diminution under 
other heads. 

There is an increase of Rx 223,000 upon the chapter of 
pensions to covenanted civil servants and their families, and to 
medical officers. These pensions were formerly charged on 
funds maintained by the officers themselves, with some 
assistance from the Governments. The Government took over 
these funds and paid them into their cash balances, applying 
their to the general purposes of the state. There is, therefore, 
reason for the plea that, if credit were given for the interest of 
the funds thus taken over by the Government and also for 
duration towards their pensions, the true increase of the charge 
between 1875 and 1893 would not be large. 

We have suggested that the future maximum cost and the 
normal of the pensions granted to uncovenanted civil servants 
and to Native Civil officers should be calculated under actuarial 
advice, and that the normal proportion under existing regulations 
of non-effective to effective pay should be estimated, that it 
should be ascertained also upon actuarial advice, whether the 
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pensions of the covenanted civil servants have attained their 
normal rate, and what is the present, and what will be the 
future, proportion between effective and non-effective pay, and 
also at what date the pensions to families of civil servants will 
attain their maximum and when the Government contribution 
to these pensions will be reduced to Rx 35,000 a year. We laid 
special stress on the necessity of watching the proportion which 
the cost of non-effective bears to effective service throughout 
the service, and we have advised that an account should be 
drawn up yearly showing on one side the actual charge of 
Pensions paid, to covenanted civil servants, their families and 
to medical officers, and on the other the income which would 
have been received if the several funds formerly applicable to 
these pensions, but taken over by the Government, had been 
maintained, and also the amount of the contribution made by 
covenanted civil servants towards their pensions. 

Lastly, we have pointed out the heaviness of the burthen 
cast on the Indian tax-payer by the fall of exchange in respect 
of Indian Civil Pensions Payable in England. While, however, 
we have considered if our duty to call attention to these points, 
and urged that the Government of India should ascertain and 
understand the financial effect of the pensions regulations, we 
have expressed no opinion adverse to the present scale, 
recognising that laborious and responsible service in a tropical 
climate should entitle a man to a substantial pension in 
reasonable time. No revision of the pension regulations would, 
in fact, be justifiable except a full review of the financial working 
of the general regulations and proof that the burthen cast by 
them on the tax payer exceeds the necessity of the case. 

Commercial Services 

We came next to branches of business undertaken by the state, 
and earning revenue, viz., the Post Office, the Telegraphs, 
Irrigation Works, and Railways. 

It has not been the policy to regard the Post Office as a 
source of revenue. The Post Office, nevertheless, earned a 
surplus in 1895-1896 of Rx 70,000 and in 1897-1898 of Rx 150,000. 
If non-effective service and incidental charges, not now included 
in post office expenditure, were included, there would still, we 
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believe, remain a small surplus. The department is charged 
with the growing business of the post office Savings Banks. The 
cost of managing the banks is included in post office expenditure, 
but the department is not credit with any part of the profit made 
on the investment of the moneys deposited in the banks. We 
think that the Savings Bank branch should be debited with all 
its expenses and credited all its earnings. 

The Telegraph Account has shown a surplus since 1888. It 
amounts now to more than Rx 200,000 a sum which would have 
a considerable margin, after adding the non-effective charge of 
the service to the expenditure. This result is especially 
satisfactory because considerable outlay on capital account is 
charged yearly against revenue. We have noted that the earnings 
of Railway Telegraphs for the conveyance of public telegraphs 
are credited to railway not telegraph revenue. 

We have stated the excess of receipts from irrigation works 
over working expenses land interest on loans at Rx 700,000 to 
which should be added a further sum representing the 
improvement of the land revenue resulting from minor works 
of irrigation. On the other land, the cost of minor works, 
averaging yearly Rx 850,000 is charged to revenue. If may 
therefore, be fairly said that in ordinary years India enjoys the 
benefit of the great system of irrigation works which have been 
carried out at a capital cost up to 31st March 1896 of 
Rx 30,000,000 in addition to large sums laid out yearly burthen 
on the present tax-payer. 

We have stated our reasons for arriving at the conclusion 
that the Indian tax-payer of the present obtain, even on the 
strict, and somewhat unfavourable principle adopted in Sir H. 
Fowler’s annual return, the benefit of a vast railway system at 
a comparatively light cost. The fall in exchange has subjected 
the financial results of the Government railway policy to very 
severe trial. If the charge of military and famine protection 
lines and of lines under construction were eliminated, there 
would be no charge on the taxpayer, in other words, the true 
commercial lines pay their way. Further there is fair prospect 
with improved exchange that the charge on the taxpayer, even 
on the account as now presented, will entirely disappear. We 
think that the loss on purely military lines should be transferred 
to the head of military expenditure. Lastly, we think it a 
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reasonable subject for consideration whether, if a fair and 
constant surplus should be hereafter realised, larger sums 
might not with advantage be denoted to the improvement of the 
lines. 

Expenditure on Defence and Foreign Affairs 

The last head of expenditure to which we have directed our 
attention relates to Defence and Foreign Affairs. It comprises 
army expenditure, expenditure on military works, the charge of 
military railways, naval expenditure on Political, that is Foreign 
Office Service. 

We have calculated the total cost of these services, including 
exchange — 

Rx 

in 1856-1857 (before the Mutiny) — 15,000,000 

in 1862-1863 (normal expenditure after the Mutiny) 15,860,000 
in 1884-1885 (end of our first period) 18,750,000 

in 1896-1897 (end of our second period) 27,630,000 

The increase of 1884-1885 over 1862-1863 was 18 per cent. The 
increase of 1896-1897 over 1884-1885 was 47 per cent. The 
increase in the first period was comparatively small, although 
the fall in exchange at the close of the period was great. Indeed, 
if exchange be excluded, the increase would probably not have 
much exceeded 7 l A per cent. The progress of military and civil 
expenditure alike prove the economical administration of this 
period. 

The increase in the second period was large, but here again 
the increase was largely due to the fall in exchange. If the effect 
of that fall be excluded, the increase in the second period would 
probably not exceed 29 per cent. The chief causes of it are to be 
found in the addition to the British force in India, and in the 
increase of the Native army, in the annexation of Upper Burma, 
in the increased allowances to the Native army to meet rises in 
the price of food, in the increase of recruiting and depot charges 
at home, in the grant of deferred pay to the soldiers, and in the 
increase of the non-effective charges. 

A growing preference for buying stores for the army in 
India instead of at home characterises the whole period. We 
have noted that although there has been an increased demand 
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for transport, reductions in freight have led not to an increase, 
but to an actual decrease, under this head. 

The increase in the non-effective charge is formidable. The 
abolition of purchase had added largely to the charge for pensions 
to officers of the British army in respect of service in India. On 
the other hand, the conditions of short service are reducing the 
pension charge of soldiers of the British Army serving in India. 
The charge for have pensions of officers of the Native Indian 
Army has increased very greatly, and we noted also a large 
increase in the pensions of ministers of religion attached to the 
Army. 

We have recommended that an acturail report should be 
obtained showing the normal non-effective service will fear to 
effective. 

We have called attention further to the heavy charge upon 
the tax-payer in respect of military pensions formerly payable 
from military funds. We have stated that these military funds 
were taken over by the Government in 1866, and that the 
capital was applied in the reduction for a time of the annual 
charge. The capital has long been exhausted, and the whole 
dead weight of the pensions now falls upon the taxpayer. 
Mr. Jacob informed us that the charge is still increasing, but 
that are long it will begin to diminish and will eventually die 
out. We advise that an actuarial report upon the future of this 
charge should be obtained. 

Apportionment of Charge 

The third branch of our inquiry refers to the apportionment of 
charge between the United Kingdom and India for services in 
which both may be said to have an interest. 

These services may be classified as follows: — 

1. Civil Charges — 

(a) The India Office 

(b) Aden 

(c) The Persian Mission 

(d) The China Diplomatic and Consular establishments 

(e) The Zanzibar and Mauritius Telegraph Subsidy 

(f) The Euphrates Tigris, and Karun River Subsidies. 
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2. Army charges, including the cost of expeditions beyond 
the Indian frontier. 

3. Naval Charges. 

Civil Charges 

The India Office. —We have recommended that the United 
Kingdom should contribute 50,0001. (pound), either by a charge 
on the consolidated fund or by an annual vote, towards the 
yearly charge of the Secretary of State. 

Aden. —We have recommended that the United Kingdom 
should contribute one-half of the military charges of the fortress 
of Aden, the Home Government being consulted before changes 
are made increasing the amount of these charges. 

The Persian Mission. —We have recommended that the 
charges of the Legation and Consulates in Persia should be 
evenly divided between the United Kingdom and India, that no 
addition should be made to those charges without the ascent of 
the two Governments and that the charge in each case should 
be complete; covering outfits, pensions, and contingencies. 

The China Diplomatic and Consular Establishments. —We 
have recommended that the decision of the foreign office 
conference in 1891, fixing the contribution of India to this 
service at 12,500 1., should be upheld; that the amount of the 
contribution should be fixed for periods of (say) 10 years; that it, 
when the time of revision arrives, these should be a difference 
of opinion between the two Governments as to the amount, the 
point should be submitted for the arbitration suggested in 
paragraph 17, and that the present arrangement should remain 
in force for a period of five or six years. 

The Zanzibar and Mauritius Telegraph Subsidy. —We have 
advised no change in the present arrangement under which 
India pays 10,000 1., a year, half the subsidy remaining after 
deducting the contribution of Mauritius. 

The Euphrates, Tigris, and Karun River Subsidy. —We have 
recommended that India should maintain the Euphrates-Tigris 
subsidy and that the United Kingdom should maintain the 
Karim subsidy—an arrangement under which each country 
would approximately bear half the cost of these services. 

Peninsular the Oriental Mail Control. —The amount of India’s 
contribution to this service has been lately decided under 
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arbitration by the Earl of Morley. We have not therefore, 
considered that an opinion from us upon it is required. 

India pays the home charges of the British Army stationed 
in her territories; and we had first to censular the principle 
upon which those charges are calculated. 

They have been met in the first place, by a capitation rate 
of 71.10 1. For each man borne on the establishment of the 
British force in India, and secondly, by the charge for “deferred 
pay.” The somewhat rough principle of adjustment by a capitation 
rate was adopted in 1891, after many years of dispute between 
the two Governments, at the recommendation of a Committee 
over which Lord Northbrook presided. The India Office think 
that the capitation rate is too high, the War Office that it is too 
low. In order to form no opinion upon the question, we examined 
the charges represented by the capitation rate. They are: 
(1), the cost of raising and training recruits in England described 
under the general terms of depot charge; and (2) various minor 
services. 

The Indian Government think the charge for each recruit 
excessive as compared with the cost of the recruits raised by the 
East India Company for its local force. We have calculated that 
the Company obtained an untrained recruit at a cost of about 
30 1., while the War Office supplied a trained recruit at a cost to 
India of about 35 1. Considering that the War Office charge 
includes a period of training and that a recruit row is a more 
expensive product than he was half a century ago, we are not 
surprised at the contention of the War Office that 351. does not 
cover the cost of a recruit to the War Office, and we do not, 
therefore, think the charge excessive. 

The Indian Government urge further, that the system of 
short service, requiring, as it does, a greatly increased number 
of recruits yearly, impose a heavy charge on Indian revenues 
without corresponding advantages. It is true that a much larger 
number of recruits is required under short service than under 
long service. But the system of short service carries with it a 
reduction in the charge for pension, and, with actuarial aid, we 
made a calculation setting the increase of charge, on the one 
hand, against the saving to be realised on the other, and we 
have found that, after debiting India with the charge of deferred 
pay, a saving to India will eventually result from short service. 
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The operation of a change of system is however, gradual, and 
that saving has not yet been attained. 

We have come to the conclusion that it is not necessary to 
revise the capitation rate. We think that it might continue in 
force for a further period of five or six years, but that at the end 
of that time a general revision should take place. 

The question was argued before us whether short service 
gives India an efficient European force. We have reviewed the 
evidence on this point in our Report. We may say, shortly, that 
there has appeared to us to be a good reason for the contention 
that short service has become a necessity of our military system. 
The Government of India doubt the value of the Reserve to 
India, buy, in our opinion, the Reserve must be regarded as a 
Reserve both for the United Kingdom and India. On this point 
we have noticed that the Reserve costs the Home Government 
500,000 1., a year, to which India is not asked to contribute. 
Care, however, should be taken that, if drafts from the Reserve 
are sent to India, the capitation to be paid upon them should be 
so adjusted as to prevent a double payment by India for the 
enlistment and training of the same man, if he should have 
served previously in India. 

Eight services other than those of recruiting, amounting in 
1889 to 130,000 1., a year, are covered by the capitation rate. 
One of these, that of agency, costing 3,000 1., a year, has been 
abolished since 1889. Four of the services are small in amount, 
and we have not thought that the objections to them raised by 
the Government of India retanable. The three rem ainin g services, 
viz., educational establishments, expenses of soldiers awaiting 
discharge, and hospital charges, amounted in 1889 to 116,0001. 

1. Educational Charge - The War Office measures these 
charges by the number of officers attached to this force employed 
by Great Britain and India respectively. So far the principle of 
a proportional charge is fair, but, if the Government of India can 
show that the number of officers included in the Indian proportion 
is excessive, the proportion should be readjusted. 

2. Expenses of Soldiers awaiting Discharge - We have agreed 
with the Government of India that soldiers returning from India 
should be passed into the Reserve without delay. It appeared to 
us that a soldier passing into the Reserve is practically available 
for the Reserve upon his arrival, and that India should be 
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relieved of charge for him from that date, if he is not an invalid. 
We do not think that the Government of India prove their point 
that the charge for invalids in England is excessive. 

3. Hospital Charges - We have a drawn distinction between 
soldiers invalid home and soldiers falling sick on the passage 
home. India tends soldiers sent out to her who fall sick on the 
passage, and the Home Government should reciprocally tend 
soldiers returning home wh :■ fall sick at sea. 

We have not thought it necessary to revise immediately the 
capitation rate on account of these considerations, which do not 
involve large amounts. According to our view a revision should 
take place at the end of five or six years and advantage might 
be taken of the interval to examine these points. 

The Home Charge for Non-Effective Service 

This head comprises payments to the War Office for pensions of 
officers and men of Your Majesty’s Army in respect of service in 
India. 

Pensions of Officers - The charge includes India’s share of 
the increased pensions granted to officers of the British Army 
in consequence of the abolition of purchase. The Government of 
India considers that the revenues of India should not be subjected 
to charge in consequence of that measure. We have not 
considered that this contention can be successfully maintained. 
No army can be maintained in efficiency if means are not 
provided for retiring officers who are incapacitated service. The 
argument of the Government of India might have had force if 
the Imperial Government had asked India to contribute to the 
compensation paid to “purchase” officers on the abolition of 
purchase; but they have not done so, and India is only asked to 
take her share of the non-effective charge indispensable to an 
efficient army, a charge which she has adopted in the case of her 
old European force, and which she adopts in the case of her 
Native army. 

Pensions of Non-Commissioned Officers and Sikduers - We 
have pointed out that under the conditions of short service the 
pensions to soldiers of the British Army are a diminishing 
charge. 
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Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals 

The War Office referred to us a question as to “what proportion 
(if any) of the cost of the public of Chelsea and Kilmainham 
Hospitals should be paid by India.” The Audit Office at home has 
drawn attention to the fact that India does not contribute her 
fair share towards the expenses of the hospitals; and in 
consequence of this action of the Audit Office the point has been 
referred to us. On the one hand an additional sum of about 
Rs. 5,0001. a year might be claimed from India in respect of the 
Indian service of soldiers in those hospitals; on the other hand 
the War Office holds a balance of unclaimed prize money arising 
from Indian wars, amounting to above 44,000 1. We have 
recommended that matters shall be left as they are, that the 
War Office should retain the prize money, and should not make 
at present any further claim on India for a contribution to the 
hospitals. 

Payment for Indian Troops employed out of India 

The Imperial Government has frequently obtained the temporary 
assistance of troops from India upon military expeditions, and 
there has been much discussion both between the two 
Governments and in Parliament as to the principles upon which 
that assistance should be given. It is clearly for the public 
interest that the United Kingdom and India should arrive at a 
distinct understanding upon the subject. 

The Secretary of State for India in 1896 expressed his 
opinion that a part of the burthen might be borne by the 
Government supplying the troops, if that Government has a 
distinct and special interest in the matter at stake. We have 
concurred generally in the proposition but it does not say who 
is to define the distinct and special interest. The difficulty is to 
discover the means by which the interests of the two 
Governments can be most accurately and authoritatively 
ascertained. The Final authority for determining the relative 
interests of the United Kingdom and of India in a service must 
reside in the Home Government and in the Parliament which 
supports it which its confidence. Justice would probably be 
secured if principles could be formulated which should guide, 
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although they might not govern, the formation of the decision. 
Both Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have expressed a desire 
that such principles should be ascertained, and have suggested 
the formation of a tribunal of arbitration. We agree that such a 
tribunal should be constituted, but it can only be one of mediation. 
Principles, however, might be laid down which would have a 
most powerful influence when future decisions are under 
consideration, whilst a tribunal would certainly facilitate their 
application to future circumstances. Lord Northbrook gave us 
evidence as to this subject, and he found in the geographical 
scene of the operation of the troops a clue to the solution of the 
problem of contribution. We agree with his Lordship that the 
principle of geographical distribution might be accepted as 
affording fair prima facie ground for the allocation of such a 
distribution, and might be laid down in an official paper to which 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and India should be 
parties. We have submitted for consideration the heads of a 
Treasury Minute which might be drawn with that object. 

The Minute approved on the one hand by Your Majesty’s 
Government, and on the other hand by the Secretary of State 
in Council after consultation with the Government of India, 
might provide : 

1. That India has not a direct and substantial interest in 
the employment of forces in Europe; in Africa, west of 
the Cape of Good Hope; and Asia, east of China. 

2. That India has a direct and substantial interest in 
keeping open the Suez Canal, and in the maintenance 
of order and established government in Egypt so far as 
the security of the Suez Canal is affected thereby. This 
interest might extend to the coasts of the Red Sea only 
so far as to maintain the inviolability of that shore, but 
not to the Soudan, or further extensions of Egypt up 
the valley of the Nile or its affluents. 

3. That India may have a modified interest in questions 
affecting the East Coast of Africa as far as Zanzibar, 
and the African islands in the Indian Ocean, except 
Madagascar. 

4. That India has no direct or substantial interest in the 
African coast south of Zanzibar. 
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5. That India has a direct and substantial interest in 
questions affecting Persia, and the coasts and islands 
of Arabia and of the Persian Gulf. 

6. That India has a direct and substantial interest in 
questions affecting Afghanistan and that part of Central 
Asia which is adjacent to the borders of India or 
Afghanistan. 

7. That India has sole interest in punitive expeditions on 
her borders. 

8. That India has a direct and substantial interest in 
questions affecting Siam. 

9. That India has a modified interest in questions affecting 
China and the Malay Peninsula. 

10. That India has no direct or substantial interest in 
Japan or countries or islands east and south of China. 

11. That special cases may arise giving to India direct and 
substantial interest in questions connected with Europe 
or other territories in which the minute declares her 
to have, as a general rule, no interest. 

12. That in every case where the two Governments are 
not agreed, no contribution should be made by India 
until the sanction of parliament has been obtained. 

We think that in the event of the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and India not agreeing upon the question of “distinct 
and special” interest, a committee might be constituted of two 
members appointed by the Secretary of State in Council, and of 
a chairman to be selected by the four members. This committee 
should make a report to the Government which should be 
presented to Parliament; and the Government, within a 
prescribed period, should present its final determination for the 
satisfaction of both Houses. 

The Treasury Minute would and the committee and the two 
Governments in arriving at a decision. 

Naval Charges 

We considered next the contribution made by the Government 
of India towards the charge of vessels of the Royal Navy stationed 
in Indian waters. 
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We received evidence on this question from representatives 
of the Admiralty and from the Director of the Indian Marine on 
behalf of the Government of India. The latter appeared to us to 
argue against the principle of any contribution by India for 
naval protection. If so, it appears to us that he differs from and 
goes beyond the views of the Government of India itself, as 
expressed in 1862, and beyond the views of the Secretary of 
State as expressed in 1895, and in a Memorandum, which has 
been laid before us. 

We confined ourselves to the question put by the Secretary 
of State. He asked whether under all the circumstances it is 
right that the Imperial Government should exact from India 
within 17,0001., of the full charge effective and non-effective, of 
the squadron of the Royal Navy detached for the service of 
India. 

India maintains a local marine for local purposes. She is 
responsible for the defence of her own coats, and she contributes 
an annual sum of 100,0001., towards her general naval defence, 
which is undertaken by the Admiralty The question of the 
Secretary of State refers to the last of the arrangements. 

India formerly maintained a navy of her own, and it is 
estimated that her general naval defence costs her annually 
something over 300,0001. The Indian Navy was abolished after 
the Mutiny, the charge of general naval defence being transferred 
to the Admiralty, and for six years no claim was made upon her 
by the Home Government, but since 1869 she has paid a 
contribution to the Admiralty. This contribution was fixed a few 
years ago, upon principles laid down by Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Rosebery, at 117,000 1., a year for a period ending in 1901, but 
this contribution was reduced with the consent of the Admiralty 
and Treasury to the round annual sum of 100,000 1. 

When, therefore, we were asked whether India ought to 
pay for her general naval defence a contribution in itself moderate, 
which is considerably less than the estimated cost of the squadron 
detached for her defence, we could only answer that the 
contribution asked of her is not excessive. That squadron is not 
a full measure of the naval aid which the Imperial Government 
renders to India. The British Navy, not that small squadron, 
constitutes the reserve upon which, in case of naval emergency, 
India would draw, and to that reserve India does not contribute. 
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It is argued that the great self-governing colonies are treated 
more liberally than India. It is true that in 1862, when the 
Indian Navy was abolished, these colonies made no contribution 
towards the Imperial Navy, but they had then sparse populations, 
and were only at the outset of her career. But Imperial Naval 
defence is far more expensive now than it was then, and the 
Australian colonies and the Cape do now contribute to their 
naval defence on principles not dissimilar from those which 
apply to India. Moreover, the tendency of public opinion is in the 
direction of the acknowledgment of this obligation by members 
of the Empire. We do not think that a reduction of the 
contribution can fairly be based upon this plea. 

The Secretary of State, however, based his plea for reduction 
not only on general but on specific considerations. He contended 
that Your Majesty’s vessels on the Indian station are not at the 
disposal of the Indian Government, as the army is, and that the 
vessels not employed in the Persian Gulf must be occasionally 
employed on other than Indian service. The Foreign Office 
Conference on the subject of the Naval Contribution, over 
which Lord Salisbury presided, laid it down that it would be the 
only of the Naval Commander to comply with the wishes of the 
Indian Government, and that vessels of the Indian squadron are 
not to be employed beyond certain limits to be agreed upon, 
expect with the consent of the Indian Government. We 
understand that these conditions are observed, and they appear 
to us to secure to the Government of India sufficient control. 
The Secretary of State further objected that the number and 
class of vessels is not that which the Government of India think 
necessary. The Government of India object to large vessels 
being reckoned among the ships the detailed cost of which is to 
be paid by the Indian Government. We consider that India is 
bound to satisfy Lord Rosebery’s award, but that it does not 
necessarily follow that she should pay her contribution in the 
shape of the detailed cost of particular ships. Friction might be 
removed if ships of size and number which the Government of 
India require for coast police were supplied at the actual cost, 
and the balance of the 100,000 1., were paid over in the lump, 
as the contribution of India to the general cost of the Navy. We 
think that there is nothing in Lord Rosebery’s award to after 
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the Government of India from representing their case from this 
point of view. 

Settlement of Administrative Charges 

We have suggested the constitution of a tribunal of arbitration 
when a difference of opinion arises between the Government of 
the United Kingdom and the Government of India as to the 
“distinct and special interest” of the two Governments 
respectively, in expeditions; but differences of opinion arise on 
other questions of an administrative character. The Home 
Government undertakes various services for the Indian 
Government, and the claims which the Home Government 
undertakes various services for the Indian Government, and 
the claims which the Home Government puts forward in respect 
of those services, lead frequently to protracted official 
correspondence with no satisfactory result. Lord Northbrook 
spoke of those controversies as amounting almost to a scandal, 
and be suggested as a remedy the choice of an arbitrator having 
no special knowledge of the subject, and unconnected with 
either of the Governments; and that the cases the two 
Departments concerned might be placed before him rather in 
the way of legal arbitration. He named the late Mr. Justice 
Hannen as a type of the arbitrator he would select. 

We agree with Lord Northbrook, and we think that both 
Governments might trust, on these departmental questions, 
the perfect impartiality of a man of judicial position. It is, 
however, essential that the award of the arbitrator should be 
lovally accepted by both sides as closing the question. The 
arbitrator would of course deal only with departmental differences 
of opinion questions of policy would not be referred to him. 

Liberal Treatment 

The last and most difficult section of our report deals with the 
appeal of the India Office of the Indian Government for liberal 
treatment. This appeal is put forward most effectively in a 
Memorandum laid before us by the Financial Secretary of the 
India Office. 
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The Memorandum refers, in the first place, to the Committee 
of the House of Commons, which reported in 1874 on Indian 
Expenditure. The Committee recommended: 

1. That strict impartiality in financial arrangements must 
be secured for India. 

2. That that impartiality will be most effectually secured 
by watchfulness on the part of the House of Commons. 

3. That English Estimates ought not to be relieved at the 
expense of Indian revenues. 

4. That India, as a component part of the Empire, must 
be prepared to share in the cost of a system, the 
expense of which may be enhanced for Imperial 
purposes. 

5. That the payments by India to England should take the 
form of fixed rates carefully computed and remaining 
in force for a period of years; that care should always 
be taken to consult the India Office upon proposed 
changes, which may affect India. 

We concur in the views of the Committee, and have been 
mainly guided by them in the opinions which we have expressed. 

With reference to their last point we consider that there 
ought to be no instance of a charge imposed upon the Indian 
Government without previous consultation with the Secretary 
of State. Communication with the Secretary of State is 
consultation with the Indian Government. We further consider 
that no alterations involving expenditure in India should take 
effect in India till the beginning of the financial year following 
their adoption. 

The reasons given in the Memorandum of the India Office 
for asking liberal treatment may be summarised as follows: 

1. The cost of recruiting is excessive and short service 
has increased the cost of transport and entailed a 
charge for deferred pay. 

2. India is used more as a reserve for England than 
England is for India. 

3. India frequently pays the charges of its own troops 
used for English purposes. 
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4. India is a good training ground for the English Army. 

5. India provides a large army to maintain British 
supremacy in the East. 

6. The abolition of purchase has increased the pensions of 
officers. 

7. A different organisation of firce is needed in the United 
Kingdom and India; there can, therefore, be no true 
partnership between them. 

8. The pensions to European officers and soldiers out of 
Indian revenues are spent in the United Kingdom. 

We have given in our reason for not admitting reason 1 
above. We have made recommendations which would, in our 
opinion, meet reasons, 2 and 3. Reason 4 is a question for 
military experts rather than for civilians. It is one apparently 
upon which military authorities are not agreed, and, so far as 
it is of weight, it may be argued equally well that imperial wars 
are a good training ground for that portion of the British Army 
which is stationed in India. We have given our reasons for 
differing from reason 6. It appears to us on reason 8 that the 
Indian Government employs a soldier for a certain remuneration, 
present and deferred. When the soldier has performed his 
stipulated service, he is entitled to the pension which formed 
part of his contract, and the Government of India has no right 
to claim that it should be spent in India. 

On reasons 5 and 7, it appears to us that for the maintenance 
of peace within Indian and for the defence of its frontiers, a 
European force must always be kept there. We think justice is 
done to both if each Government is conceived as fighting out the 
bargain on strict commercial principles; and that the United 
Kingdom and India should therefore be strictly separated in 
calculating the payment which should be made for that force. In 
that case India would determine the quantity and character of 
the troops required, and the United Kingdom would state the 
terms upon which it would supply them. But it may be argued 
that the political connection of India with the United Kingdom 
makes her more liable to attack from without than she would 
be if she were independent. We doubt if this is the case. We do 
not think that India would enjoy increased immunity from 
attack if independent; and, if any outside power took our place, 
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we know no reason why such a power should be regarded be 
contented with troops less highly organised. We, however, are 
persuaded that it is on the whole to the interest of India to 
receive troops up to the highest standard of European efficiency. 
It is urged by India that the emergencies of recruiting at home 
put India to heavy expense in bringing out yearly a larger 
n umber of recruits than would be necessary if soldiers remained 
longer with the colours than at home. We have shown, in our 
examination of the financial results of short service, that this 
contention is true, and, although we have shown that on the 
whole short service will eventually, taking all its conditions and 
consequences together, result in a saving, not an increase, of 
expense, yet that result is not attained as yet, and pending the 
revision of the capitation rate, we think that the United Kingdom 
might undertake half the cost of the transport of troops to and 
from India. 

When the time for revising the present arrangement arrives, 
the exceptional position of India as to military charges should 
be borne in mind. If, on the one hand, she imposes a certain 
strain on the Imperial resources in the supply of services for 
which she properly pays, on the other hand, she renders services 
in the Imperial Government which should not be disregarded. 

The grants, which we propose should be made by the 
Imperial Government are approximately as follows : 


£ 

In aid of the charge for the India Office 50,000 

Half the military charges for Aden 108,000 

Increased contribution to the charge of the 

Persian Mission 5,000 

Half the cost of the transport of troops to 

and from India 130,000 


293,000 
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Recommendations 

Coal 

1. That more labour is required for the coal mines of 
Bengal and that the proper field for its recruitment is 
the congested districts of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh and Behar. 

2. That it is advisable to establish a Central Agency of 
Benares for the supply of labourers to the Bengal Coal¬ 
fields. 

3. That such Agency must be presided over by a gentleman 
of good position, on a good salary, and considerably 


1. H.M.S.O., London, 1896, 54p. 
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superior to the ordinary recruiting Agent for the Assam 
tea gardens and that under him there should be various 
sub-agencies in such places in the North-Western 
Provinces as may be thought necessary and these 
must be managed by respectable natives or others. 

4. That the expenses of such agency be paid by a capitation 
fee on each emigrant sent to the mines, guarantee 
fund being contributed by the collieries concerned. 

5. Printed notices setting forthfully the terms and other 
advantages offered by the coal mines to labourers, be 
circulated throughout the congested districts of the 
North-Western Provinces, in Urdu and Nagri and 
through Behar in Nagri and Kaithi and that the 
arrangements for disseminating these notices be left 
to the discretion of the district authorities. 

6. At present there is not the slightest necessity to 
encourage the importation of Chinese labour. 

7. That the cost of importing labour be borne by the coal 
proprietors, and not recovered from the labourers. 

8. The arrangements for one year should be taken from 
immigrants, but that no law beyond the Indian Penal 
Code and Act-XIII of 1859 is needed at present. 

9. The Government should open new Railways in order to 
develop the coal trade - especially towards the Western 
coast and North-western parts in India. 

10. That Government and the Railway companies be urged 
to reduce the present freight on coal, in order to 
stimulate the traffic towards Bombay and to Calcutta. 

11. That the Railways be urged to make reduction in 
freight in the case of long leads. 

12. That Government should use Indian Coal in preference 
to that produced in other countries. 

13. The same concession be given to Bengal as to Singarani 
coal. 

14. The similarly arrangements of the collieries be 
improved, where necessary, and wells be dug to supply 
the population with drinking water. 

15. Payments of wages be made weekly. 

16. Where possible, benefit funds be started on the basis of 
that instituted by the East Indian Railway Collieries. 
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Tka 

1. That the proposal to establish any Central Agency for 
the supply of labour common to the tea, coal, and other 
industries, has met with no response, and that there 
are at present insuperable difficulties in the way. 

2. That, as regards a Central Agency for tea, continued 
efforts for the establishment of such an Agency are 
being made, but no, practicable scheme has yet been 
agreed to. It remains for the Tea Association, and for 
the tea planters generally, to reconcile the differences 
which exist between themselves as regards co-operation, 
before submitting any scheme to Government. 

3. That Act I of 1882 be cancelled as far as the districts of 
Sylhet and Cachar are concerned, certain addition 
bring made to Act XIII of 1859. 

4. That far many years at least Act I of 1882 will require 
to remain in force in the Brahmaputra Valley Districts 
of Assam, especially in the four upper districts. 

5. The “Free” contractors system be prohibited and that 
all persons whether contractors, defadar or recruiter, 
recruiting for the Brahmaputra Valley gardens, be 
required to take out licences; recruiting without a 
licence be forbidden by law to all persons, except garden 
sardars who will bring with them permits from the 
district officers of the districts in which their gardens 
are suited. And that the fees for contractors be fixed 
at — 

Contractors Rs.100 

Sub-contractors Rs. 50 

Recruiters ( arkatis ) Rs. 10 

6. A Superintendent of Emigration be posted in the 
recruiting districts. 

7. That the scheme started in the Santhal Parganas be 
allowed to continue as an experiment for one or two 
years more, on the condition that all gardens desirous 
of joining the scheme be allowed to do so, and that no 
other kind of recruiting be permitted in that district 
during the continuance of this experiment. 
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8. If the proposal No. 5 is sanctioned, Act I of 1889 be re¬ 
drafted so as to enable careful supervision to be kept 
over free recruiters, in accordance with the draft Rules 
drawn up by the Bengal Government but not sanctioned 
by the Government of India, and that, if necessary, it 
may be made an Imperial Act. 

9. That a system of initial registration be introduced in 
all recruiting districts after same days till the emigrants 
are controlled. 

10. That intending emigrants under the Act be put on 
contract as was the district of recruitment as possible. 

11. That recruiting by garden sardars be encouraged as 
much as possible. 

12. That licensed recruiters be allowed to supply coolies 
only to contractors authorised by the Magistrate or 
Deputy Commissioner of the recruiting districts. 

13. When licences issued to gardens sardars for the 
recruiting districts are cancelled, the fact be at once 
reported to the Deputy Commissioner issuing the 
licence, and to the District Officer for whose distinct 
the licence is issued. 

14. Emigrants be medically examined before despatch to 
the labour districts. 

15. That the law be so altered as to bring the present 
procedure at Purulia into accordance with the law. 

16. That the person who abets the illegal disposal by a 
garden sardar of a recruited coolie, be liable to at least 
the same punishment as the garden Sardar. 

17. That the arkatis licences be granted only after enquiry 
and counter signature by the District Magistrate. 

18. That continued attention be paid to the transit of 
coolies from Purulia and Asansol to Naibati and that 
stringent orders be issued to prevent over-crowding in 
the railway carriages, especially at times when cholera 
is prevalent. 

19. That licences under Section 62 of Act I of 1882 be only 
granted to those persons already holding under 
Section 59. 
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Jute 

Enquiries were made at Shamnagar Jute and Dunbar Cotton 
Mills regarding the labour supply in these mills. It was found 
the working conditions, pay, accommodation and other facilities 
were quite satisfactory at these mills and that they drew their 
labour from many districts. 

It also seems feasible that the same agency which will work 
for the coal mines labour should be instructed to give all 
information concerning jute mills, when necessary, send down 
labourers for the latter work. The inhabitants of the North- 
Western Provinces take easily to both occupations, so that 
there is no fear of their clashing with one another. 
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Choice of text books, 18 
Classes requiring special 
treatment, 34 
Collegiate education, 24 
Control over primary school 
expenditure, 21 

Department of public instruction, 
38 
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Director of public instruction, 22, 
26 
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25 
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Bengal system of ganja, 194 
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Jail establishments, 87 
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Jail labour, 85 
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Medical subordinates, 88 
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Overseer, 89 
Parade system, 96 
Posts in the subordinate jail, 88 
Public opinion in all countries 
requires that the treatment of 
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89 
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87 
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Coal mines of Bengal, 257 
East Indian railway collieries, 258 
Indian coal, 258 
Indian Penal Code, 258 
Jute, 261 
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Singarani coal, 258 
Supply of labourers to the Bengal 
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Illicit consumption, 203 
Indian opium in Manchuria, 200 
Kings of Burma, 206 
Law in respect to opium, 206 
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Society for the suppression of the 
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Police administration, 116 - 185 
Abolition of percentage tests as a 
means of judging the work of 
individual officers, 116 
Act XX of the Police, 171 
Assistant Inspectors Generals, 
126 

Caste restriction, 143 
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Course of training in the school, 
141 

Creation of adequate reserves, 
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Criminal tribes, 172 
Deputy Inspectors General, 126 
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Inspectors, 126 
Internal organisation, 150 
Methods of recruitment, 132, 140 
Miscellaneous questions, special 
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Municipal Police, 172 
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Public service, 63 - 84 
Accounts department, 74 
Civil Service Commissioners, 65 
Competitive system, 64 
Covenanted Civil Service, 64 
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Customs department, 75 
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Forest department, 76 
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Jail department, 77 
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Mint department, 78 
Natives of India, 65 
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Postal department, 79 
Provincial civil service, 69 
Public works department, 80 
Registration department, 81 
Salt department, 81 
Special departments, 74 
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Subordinate civil service, 69 
Survey department, 82 
Telegraph department, 83 
Vernacular languages of India, 65 

Public works accounts, 100 - 115 
Abolition of audit by sub-heads, 
101 

Abolition of day books, 101 
Acceptance as a voucher, 101 
Accountants, 112 
Applications for letters of credit, 
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Appropriation for works and 
repairs, 111 

Audit of works’ accounts by the 
examiner, 110 
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Contractors’ book, 103 
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Estimates, 111 
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Measurements, 102 
Miscellaneous subjects, 114 
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Objectionable items, 110 
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Omission of details, 101 
Payments by examiner, 113 
Payments into treasury, 106 
Powers of divisional and sub 
divisional officers, 114 
Raising of limit, 101 
Record of establishment matters, 
113 

Records of the divisional office, 108 
Records of the sub-divisional 
office, 108 

Reduction of extent to, 101 
Relation of executive engineers 
to the examiner, 112 
Returns required of executive 
engineers by others than the 
examiner, 113 
Returns to examiner, 109 


Road metal, 111 
Salary, 111 

Simplification of procedure, 101 
Simplification to stock accounts, 
101 

Stock accounts, 106 
Stock taking, 113 
Tools and plant, 110 
Transfers of change of divisions 
and sub division, 113 
Travelling allowance, 111 
Travelling audit, and audit at other 
periods than at end of month, 
114 

Vouchers to be required for 
purpose of audit, 101 
Workshops, 111 



